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MM  M  M  « 

A  Parting  Note 


By  ERNST  ERICH  NOTH 

This  is  my  first  and  only  “editorial.”  I  al¬ 
ways  felt  the  editor’s  part  in  Booths  Abroad 
did  not  call  for  prominent  intrusion  of  his 
person  into  the  periodical’s  offerings.  His 
presence  may  nevertheless  have  been  felt  in 
these  columns,  but  it  is  hoped  it  was  unob¬ 
trusive,  limited  to  such  unavoidable  inter¬ 
vention  as  it  best  exercised  from  the  appro¬ 
priately  discreet  background.  The  record¬ 
ing  of  the  symphony  of  present  day  world 
literature — which  is  often  enough  of  caco¬ 
phonic  quality — does  not  call  for  the  spec¬ 
tacular  antics  of  a  baton  wielder.  Indeed, 
the  mixing,  blending,  and  cutting  involved 
in  this  delicate  process  are  not  obtained 
merely  through  the  use  of  the  time-honored 
tools  of  the  trade:  blue  pencil,  scissors,  and 
glue.  Our  venture  is  essentially  one  of  good 
will  and  calls  for  constant  personal  commu¬ 
nication  and,  ideally,  communion  with  the 
many  people  and  parties  who  mat{e  an  in¬ 
ternational  quarterly  by  making  it  possible: 
authors  and  publishers,  contributors  and  re¬ 
viewers,  staff  members  and  technicians,  sub¬ 
scribers  and  readers.  To  all  of  them,  I  ex¬ 
press  my  heartfelt  gratitude.  For  this  is  a 
farewell  message. 


After  ten  years  of  toiling  in  this  particular 
field  of  international  understanding,  I  feel 
compelled  and  entitled  to  move  on  to  some¬ 
what  greener  academic  pastures  which  will 
allow  me  to  resume  my  own  work  as  author 
and  scholar  which  had  to  be  sacrificed,  de¬ 
liberately  though  not  always  cheerfully,  to 
the  exacting  and  absorbing  task  of  steering 
so  fine  a  vessel  through  the  raging  seas  of 
the  age.  Another  pilot  will  take  over.  At  the 
writing  of  this  note,  we  do  not  know  who 
will  be  at  the  helm.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can 
present  the  new  editor  to  our  readers  in  the 
forthcoming  issue,  for  which  I  am  still  re¬ 
sponsible.  Whoever  he  may  be,  we  bespeak 
for  him  the  support  which  was  the  happy  lot 
of  his  two  predecessors. 

Now  in  its  thirty-third  year  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  publication.  Booths  Abroad  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  career.  With  the  faithful  support  of 
its  readers  and  collaborators,  it  will  remain 
not  only  a  helpful  tool  for  the  scholar  and 
student  of  contemporary  world  literature 
but  an  appreciated  American  venture  in 
international  good  will. 

Editor 
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Ernst  Norlind: 

Scanian  Leonardo 

By  G.  C.  SCHOOLFIELD 

WriiEN  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  landed 
in  Malmd  on  June  25, 1904,  he  was 
met  at  the  dock  by  a  young  man 
named  Ernst  Norlind.  Norlind  was  to  be 
Rilke’s  host  at  a  Scanian  manor,  Borgeby, 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Swede’s 
fiance,  Hanna  Larsdotter.  The  next  day, 
Rilke  described  Norlind  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife:  He  had  a  broad,  reddish-blond  beard 
and  an  unsymmetrical  nose  that,  “in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  sensual  mouth  and  his 
head,  which  is  completely  bald  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  make  him  resemble  Verlaine,  while  the 
broad  nasal  structure,  pulling  his  face  apart, 
reminds  one  of  Tolstoy  .  .  .  With  all  this 
there  is  combined,  intensively,  a  strong 
strain  of  monkishness.  His  odor  is  a  monk’s 
odor,  his  rather  plump  neck  is  a  monk’s,  his 
hands  arc  monkish — and  there  is  a  monkish 
air  to  his  gentle,  swift,  soothing  speech;  now 
and  again  the  air  of  a  physician,  too,  who 
speaks  quietingly  to  a  patient.  Much  of  the 
Munich  painter  is  connected  with  all  this 
.  .  .  [But]  something  hearty  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  Nordic  breaks  through  all  these 
inl^ritances  and  influences  .  .  .  Perhaps 
his  eyes,  most  of  all,  have  remained  ‘home¬ 
land,’  his  beard,  and  much  in  his  voice.’’ 
Rilke’s  characterization  predicted  as  much 
as  it  analyzed. 

Ernst  Norlind  was  from  Vellingc  parish 
in  Malmb’s  hinterland;  his  father  was  a  pas¬ 
tor.  Born  in  1877,  Ernst  was  the  eldest  of 
Lars  Christensson’s  and  Johanna  Norlind’s 
three  well-known  sons  (all  of  whom  elected 
to  use  their  mother’s  distinctive  surname) : 
The  next  boy  in  the  family,  Tobias  Nor¬ 
lind,  won  his  place  in  Swedish  encyclope¬ 
dias  with  research  in  musical  history,  while 
Arnold  Norlind,  seven  years  younger  than 
Ernst,  established  a  scholarly  reputation  as 


a  geographer  and  a  literary  reputation  as  a 
translator-biographer  (of  Dante)  and  es¬ 
sayist. 

Like  other  gifted  Scanian  country  boys 
before  him,  like  the  poet  Ola  Hansson  and 
the  philosopher  Hans  Larsson,  Ernst  Nor¬ 
lind  went  up  to  Lund’s  Cathedral  School, 
from  which  he  progressed  to  the  University 
of  Lund.  After  three  years  of  university 
studies,  Norlind,  suffering  from  the  first  of 
several  “nervous  crises,’’  decided  that  he  was 
not  meant  to  be  a  scholar;  with  his  parents’ 
aid,  he  set  out  for  the  artists’  school  at  Da¬ 
chau  in  Bavaria,  where  he  worked  for  a 
year  with  Adolf  Holzel.  An  illness  sent  him 
home  to  South  Sweden;  there  he  discovered 
(one  is  reminded  of  young  Goethe  return¬ 
ing  from  Leipzig)  the  true  nature  of  his 
genius.  He  was  destined  to  capture — in  il¬ 
lustrative  art,  he  thought — the  essence  of 
Scania.  After  a  second  stay  in  Dachau  in 
1902-1903,  he  became  the  editor  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  magazine  called  Fran  Skane  (“From 
Scania’’),  intended  to  proclaim  the  news  of 
the  Scanian  artistic  renaissance  to  the  world, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  the  citizens  of  Lund.  The 
magazine  is  noteworthy  because  it  contains 
some  early  poetic  flights  of  Anders  ©ster¬ 
ling;  Norlind  himself  contributed  both  as 
artist  and  author. 

In  1905,  Norlind  continued  his  graphic 
studies  in  Paris,  and,  through  Rilke’s  offices, 
was  allowed  to  visit  Rodin.  At  Meudon, 
according  to  his  own  account,  the  innocent 
Ernst  almost  offered  Mme  Rodin,  whom  he 
had  taken  for  a  charwoman,  a  tip;  Rilke 
saved  his  friend’s  money  and  honor  just  in 
time.  Back  home  in  the  North,  Norlind 
married  his  Hanna  at  Borgeby  and  settled 
down  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
arts.  With  characteristic  energy,  he  essayed 
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every  medium — etchings,  charcoal,  oils, 
wood,  stone,  gold,  silver — and  exhibited  his 
productions  in  Lund,  Malmo,  and  Stock¬ 
holm.  He  was  most  successful  with  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  birds  and  his  glimpses  of  the 
Scanian  landscape;  a  passionate  hunter 
from  childhood  on,  he  had  an  intimate 
though  somewhat  destructive  knowledge 
of  the  Scanian  out-of-doors,  and,  as  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  depicting  the  stork  and  the  crow, 
he  fills  a  curious  but  not  inglorious  position 
in  the  history  of  Swedish  art. 

Norlind  made  his  literary  debut  (if  one 
ignores  his  horrendous  contributions  to 
Fran  Skjane)  in  1907.  He  simultaneously 
produced  Dieter,  a  book  of  poems  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  himself,  and  Intermezzon  och  haga- 
teller,  in  which  he  told  of  his  good  friend, 
the  artist  Axel  Torneman,  of  his  days  with 
Rodin,  of  a  visit  to  a  sanitarium,  and  of  a 
hunting  trip.  It  must  have  been  evident  to 
contemporary  critics  that  Norlind  was  a 
born  raconteur  but  not  a  born  poet;  the  fact 
was  evident  enough  to  Norlind  himself,  for, 
after  having  produced  a  second  collection 
of  infelicitous  verse  seven  years  later  (Nya 
dil{ter  och  visor ),  he  abandoned  the  lyric  for 
good.  Not  a  man,  however,  to  leave  any 
genre  untried,  he  turned  in  1908  to  the  dra¬ 
ma,  writing  a  chamber  play  called  Uppgd- 
relse  (“Settlement”),  in  which  a  judge 
meets  a  young  woman  out  of  his  past.  After 
three  acts  of  pleasant  chatter,  judge,  former 
mistress,  and  judge’s  wife  agree  to  be  good 
friends.  The  tragic  was  not  in  Norlind’s 
line;  his  next  work  was  a  comedy,  Anteckj- 
ningshol^en  (“The  Memorandum  Book”), 
which  tells  of  a  foolish  Scanian  baron’s  dis¬ 
covery  that  a  governess  is  both  a  handsome 
woman  and  a  good  bookkeeper.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  Norlind  betrays  his  fascina¬ 
tion,  and  even  identification,  with  his  blue- 
blooded  neighbors,  a  fascination  which 
would  cause  him  to  come  many  an  artistic 
cropper  later  on. 

A  second  brace  of  books  by  Norlind  came 


out  in  1912,  an  educational  novel,  Johan 
Fredri/^  Hell,  and  a  novella,  Fonsterljuset 
(“The  Light  in  the  Window”).  The  former 
belongs  under  the  rubric  of  “overlooked 
books”;  Swedish  literary  historians,  in  their 
search  after  hidden  gems  in  the  literature, 
have  not  found  Johan  FredriJ^  Hell.  That 
they  could  ignore  Fonsterljuset,  a  fragile 
tale  of  unrequited  love,  is  more  than  par¬ 
donable;  their  blindness  toward  Hell  is  not. 
The  novel,  a  collection  of  “forms  and  hap¬ 
penings  from  childhood  and  youth,”  is  a 
surprisingly  direct  recital  of  a  small  boy’s 
realization  of  life’s  more  overwhelming 
facts:  Johan  Fredrik  learns  that  nature  is 
amoral  and  that  desire  starts  young.  The 
first  volume  of  Johan  Fredri/^  Hell  deserves 
(or  deserved  in  its  time)  the  designation 
“bold,”  although  its  boldness  is  veiled  in 
grotesqueries  which  Norlind  seems  to  have 
borrowed  from  Friedrich  Huch’s  once  cele¬ 
brated  Peter  Michel.  Had  Johan  Fredril( 
Hell  come  out  twenty  years  later,  Norlind 
would  have  been  accused  of  imitating  the 
Hemingway  of  the  Michigan  stories;  but, 
in  1912,  the  book  made  no  splash  at  all.  The 
blame  for  Hell's  failure  to  arouse  comment 
can  be  laid,  in  part,  to  the  second  volume; 
the  old,  old  story  of  the  student,  starved  for 
love  and  food,  is  enlivened  only  by  Norlin’s 
drastic  sense  of  humor. 

During  the  First  World  War,  Norlind 
was  less  pro-German  than  many  of  his 
Swedish  contemporaries;  if  one  is  to  believe 
his  memoirs  of  his  Dachau  days,  written,  to 
be  sure,  in  1943,  he  had  become  a  little 
frightened,  even  during  his  first  trip  to  the 
south,  by  the  average  German’s  political 
credulousness.  Nevertheless,  like  every  cul¬ 
tured  Scandinavian  of  his  generation,  he 
had  a  mighty  respect  for  “das  Volk  der 
Dichter  und  Denker,”  and  he  found  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Germany  incorporated  in  Walther 
Rathenau,  whose  close  friend  he  became 
when,  in  1915,  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  by  a 
Swedish  newspaper.  Rathenau’s  cool  in¬ 
telligence  and  Norlind’s  warm  enthusiasm 
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complemented  one  another  well;  their  cor¬ 
respondence,  interrupted  by  Norlind’s  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  Berlin,  lasted  until  Rathe- 
nau’s  death. 

Meanwhile,  Norlind  had  decided  to  con¬ 
quer  a  new  literary  realm,  that  of  the  novel 
on  social  events,  and,  after  the  war,  he  pub¬ 
lished  three  fictional  works  having  to  do 
with  the  growing  independence  of  the 
Swedish  farm  or  factory  worker  and,  corre¬ 
spondingly,  with  the  landowner’s  or  indus¬ 
trialist’s  growing  discomfort.  Den  dodas 
arv  (“The  Dead  Woman’s  Legacy,”  1918) 
tells  of  how  a  widower  major,  a  good-heart¬ 
ed  Scanian,  is  misled  by  the  cold  practicality 
of  his  Middle-Swedish  housekeeper:  He 
ends  by  destroying  the  happy  understand¬ 
ing  which  had  flourished  on  his  estate  un¬ 
der  his  late  wife’s  gentle  hand.  An  ardent 
local  patriot,  Norlind  thus  warned  his  fel 
low  Scanians  that,  for  combating  the  “red 
{)cril,”  the  traditional  way  of  mutual  respect 
between  master  and  man  was  the  best  way. 
In  Silvermaljan  (“The  Silver  Ring,”  1922), 
Norlind  tries  to  fathom  an  overlord  who 
stems  from  the  very  peasants  he  oppresses: 
Old  Lars  Sonesson,  a  giant  in  stature  and 
brutal  power,  nearly  succeeds  in  getting  a 
whole  parish  into  bis  grasp.  His  illegitimate 
son  opposes  him,  in  vain;  he  is  finally  made 
to  reform  by  the  gtxxlness,  and  the  passive 
resistance,  of  his  young  bride  Helga.  The 
plot  is  thickened  beyond  digestibility,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Helga ’s  lack  of  resistance  to  Erik, 
the  bastard  son.  Helga  dies  a  death  that 
may  be  suicide;  Lars,  become  a  good  man 
at  last,  passes  to  his  eternal  reward  with 
Helga’s  vision  before  him;  only  Erik  sur¬ 
vives.  Tolstoy,  whose  features  Rilke  had 
seen  in  Norlind’s,  haunts  the  confusing  gos¬ 
pel  of  love  herein  proclaimed. 

The  concluding  social  novel,  Reforma- 
torer  (“Reformers,”  1925),  catalogues  the 
various  fates  of  “radical”  students  at  Lund. 
One  becomes  a  successfully  dishonest  busi¬ 
nessman,  another  marries  a  noblewoman,  a 
third  commits  suicide,  a  fourth — Ahrcn,  the 


principal  hero — decides,  aided  by  a  sweet 
Scanian  girl  and  two  Scanian  members  of 
Lund’s  faculty,  to  work  not  for  a  change  of 
society,  but  for  a  change  of  society’s  heart. 
“He  had  to  fit  himself  into  bourgeois  society, 
like  the  others.  But,  in  the  end,  was  an  exter¬ 
nal  reform  of  society  the  important  thing 
Could  any  external  structure  of  society  pre¬ 
vent  man’s  egoistic  nature  from  breaking 
forth.?  Was  not  that  change  of  heart  more 
important  which  caused  men  to  have  a  so¬ 
cial  feeling  for  one  another?”  Ahren  is,  of 
course,  Norlind’s  mouthpiece. 

In  1928  and  1929,  Norlind  published  Aks 
vamarinen  (“The  Aquamarine”)  and  Min- 
nena  (“The  Memories”),  novels  cut  from 
the  same  piece  of  conciliatory  cloth  as  the 
social  narratives.  They  deal  with  the  mari¬ 
tal  problems  of  the  Scanian  nobility,  to 
which  Norlind  did  not  belong,  except  in  his 
wish-dreams.  In  both  books,  the  husband 
is  a  good  man  but  too  taken  up  by  great 
projects  to  devote  himself  to  his  wife;  in 
both  books,  the  two  partners  in  marriage 
find  other  friends,  but  eventually,  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  meaning  of  marriage 
deepened,  return  to  their  legal  spouses.  The 
family,  like  society  itself,  cannot  tolerate  a 
sudden  revolution,  which,  to  Norlind,  is 
inevitably  destructive.  Forgetful  husbands 
and  forgetful  wives  must  re-establish  love 
by  recalling  mutual  pleasures  and  sorrows, 
just  as  former  masters  and  former  servants 
have  had  to  work  out  a  new  harmony  on 
the  basis  of  common  trust. 

Visiting  London  in  1920,  Norlind  had 
fallen  in  with  a  circle  of  Russian  refugees; 
he  had  been  impressed  by  the  saintly  pa¬ 
tience  of  his  new  friends  and,  in  fact,  had 
grown  envious  of  the  religious  ecstasies 
which  seemed  to  spout  out  of  their  misery. 
Hiding  behind  a  Slavic  mask,  Norlind,  in  a 
book  of  short  stories.  Bland  tiggare  och  tan- 
\are  (“Amidst  Beggars  and  Thinkers.” 
1923),  had  an  emigrant  say:  “I  want  to  go 
back  to  my  land,  I  want  to  hear  the  bells 
ringing  at  Easter,  an  impoverished  but  a 
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new  Easter,  the  consecration  of  a  new  life 
for  men.  My  mind  is  sure,  my  heart  is 
calm,  my  soul  is  without  fear,  Christ  is 
risen!”  But  Norlind  was  neither  so  sure  nor 
so  calm  nor  so  fearless  as  his  emigrant;  in 
his  next  book,  Minnen  och  Meditationer 
(“Memories  and  Meditations,”  1924),  he 
pondered  Rathenau’s  death,  he  pondered 
himself,  he  pondered  his  relation  to  the 
“eternal  world-will,”  but  he  could  come  to 
no  conclusion.  With  Gyldengranathen 
(1930),  a  long  doggerel  “ballad”  about  a 
baroque  Swedish  Faust,  he  tried  a  jocular 
approach  to  the  riddle  of  his  salvation:  Aid¬ 
ed  by  Satan,  Gyldengranathen  knows  tri¬ 
umphs  of  every  sort  (he  can  speak  more  ele¬ 
gant  Latin  than  a  churchman),  and,  at 
length,  is  saved  from  damnation  by  a  good 
woman’s  love.  Yet  Gyldengranathen’s  re¬ 
demption  did  not  suit  Norlind’s  case — both 
the  Devil  and  God  had  fled  modern  Swe¬ 
den — and  so  the  author  set  out  for  Assisi, 
the  home  of  Saint  Francis,  whose  liberal 
divinity  attracted  Norlind’s  generous  soul. 
At  Assisi,  Norlind  did  not  become  a  Catho¬ 
lic,  frightened,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of 
Johannes  Jprgensen,  convert  and  self-made 
exile  from  Scandinavia.  (According  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Algot  Werin’s  recollections,  Jprgen- 
sen  was  the  only  man  about  whom  Norlin 
was  ever  heard  to  say  an  unkind  word.)  In¬ 
stead,  Norlin  developed  a  theory  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  for  everyday  use,  of  which  he  gave  a 
winning  account  in  Jag  hlev  en  eremit  (“I 
Became  a  Hermit,”  1934).  Without  being 
aware  of  it,  he  had  practiced  such  Christian¬ 
ity  all  his  life.  A  pendant  to  his  confessions 
was  a  book  of  three  stories,  /  helgonets  spar 
(“In  the  Saint’s  Steps,”  1935) :  An  Austra¬ 
lian  cowboy,  a  priest  and  his  housekeeper, 
and  a  nun  demonstrate,  each  in  a  different 
way,  the  gentle  spirit  of  Saint  Francis.  The 
Scanian  gradualism  Norlind  had  preached 
in  his  social  and  marital  novels  now  ap¬ 
peared  in  religious  dress. 

At  peace  with  himself  and  in  Sweden 
again,  Norlind  suddenly  found  a  new  ca¬ 


reer  :  He  became  a  popular  causeur  on  the 
Swedish  radio,  telling  story  after  story  in 
his  friendly  Scanian  brogue.  His  popular¬ 
ity  was  good  for  his  self-esteem  and  bad  for 
his  art.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
reminiscing,  he  began,  in  19^9,  to  publish 
his  memoirs.  First  came  Bor gehy minnen 
(“Borgeby  Memories”),  in  which  he  told  of 
such  famous  guests  of  the  chateau  as  Ellen 
Key,  Rilke,  and  Birger  Sjbberg;  he  followed 
it  with  Livsouvertyr  (“Life’s  Overture,” 
1940),  the  story  of  his  boyhood  and  youth, 
Franciscusar  (“Franciscan  Years,”  1941), 
the  tale  of  his  Italian  visit,  and  Unga  Konst- 
narsdr  (“Young  Artist’s  Years,”  194^),  con¬ 
cerning  his  days  in  Dachau  and  Paris.  Bor- 
gebyminnen  has  achieved  a  reputation  out¬ 
side  Scandinavia  because  of  its  colorful 
chapter  on  Ellen  Key  and  Rilke;  but,  if  one 
compares  Norlind’s  narrative  with  Ellen 
Key’s  or  Rilke’s  own  correspondence  from 
1904,  one  must  conclude  either  that  Nor¬ 
lind’s  power  of  recall  was  unusually  weak, 
or  that,  for  popularity’s  sake,  he  twisted  his 
memories  unmercifully.  Comparing  Jag 
hlev  en  eremit  and  /  helgonets  spar  to  Fran¬ 
ciscusar,  one  suspects  even  more  strongly 
that  the  demon  public  had  deprived  Nor¬ 
lind  of  his  conscience;  episodes,  told  clearly 
and  gracefully  in  the  books  written  at  As¬ 
sisi,  are  repeated  in  the  memoirs  with  what 
can  only  be  meretricious  distortions.  The 
four  volumes  of  memoirs  are  the  sole  works 
of  Norlind  widely  read  at  the  present  time. 

The  old  man’s  literary  career  was  not  fin¬ 
ished  with  Unga  /{onstniirsar.  Back  in  1927, 
Norlind  had  written  a  drama,  Borgmasta- 
ren  (“The  Mayor”), on  Carl  Magnus  Nord- 
lindh,  an  ambiguous  figure  from  Malmb’s 
history;  a  few  years  later,  Norlind  composed 
a  second  play  with  Malmo  as  its  par¬ 
tial  background,  Prinsessan  och  fdngelset 
(“The  Princess  and  the  Prison”).  The  piece 
dealt  with  Leonora  Christina  Ulfeldt,  wife 
of  the  Danish  traitor-statesman  Corfitz  Ul¬ 
feldt,  prisoner  in  Copenhagen’s  Blue  Tow¬ 
er,  and  author  of  the  famous  Jammersmin- 
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de.  Produced  on  the  Swedish  radio  in  1935, 
the  play — now  called  Fangarna  (“The  Pris¬ 
oners”) — was  printed  in  1944.  It  is  Norlind’s 
most  satisfying  literary  effort.  Corfitz,  with 
his  overreaching  plans,  and  Leonora  Chris¬ 
tina,  with  her  triumphant  courage,  had 
their  counterparts  in  Norlind’s  own  most 
intimate  sphere  of  experience;  and,  re¬ 
strained  by  the  radio-drama  form,  Norlind 
could  not  fall  into  the  wordiness  that  dis¬ 
figured  his  novels.  Having  proved  himself 
a  gifted  historical  dramatist,  Norlind  turned 
to  the  Scanian  past  again  in  Vindjlojeln 
sjunger  (“The  Weathervane  Sings,”  194S), 
a  collection  of  five  novellas  “from  a  castle’s 
chronicle.”  Here,  Norlind  has  put  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  tolerance  and  love  into  disciplined 
prose — too  late,  of  course.  In  her  review 
of  the  book,  Elisabeth  Tykesson  said  that 
the  novellas  did  not  deserve  the  fate  that 
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would  undoubtedly  be  theirs:  to  be  given  as 
a  present,  then  forgotten.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  last  of  Norlind’s  books,  Tystna- 
dens  has  (“The  House  of  Silence,”  1950), 
another  novel  about  marriage  between  an 
inhibited  man  and  a  disappointed  woman, 
deserved  oblivion. 

Ernst  Norlind  had  many  faults:  He  wrote 
too  much;  he  misused  his  store  of  memo¬ 
ries;  he  put  his  fingers  into  too  many  artis¬ 
tic  pies.  But  he  became  Scania’s  Renais¬ 
sance  man  out  of  enthusiasm,  not  calcula¬ 
tion.  With  his  death,  in  December,  1952, 
Sweden  lost  its  good-natured  Leonardo,  and 
it  honored  him  with  a  torch-lit  funeral  at 
Borgeby;  since  then,  Swedish  literary  his¬ 
torians  have  evinced  little  interest  in  Ernst 
Norlind,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
they  will  reform  in  the  future. 

University  of  Buffalo 
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Volume  11,  Number  5  (which  also  features  a  General 
Index  to  Volumes  I  and  II)  of  French  VII  Bthltography, 
being  “Critical  and  Biographical  References  for  the 
Study  of  Contemp»orary  French  Literature,”  unfortun¬ 
ately  will  be  the  last  fascicle  of  this  excellent  tool  for 
scholarly  research  published  by  Stechert-Hafner  for  the 
French  VII  section  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  The  publishers  reluctantly  announced 
that  they  could  no  longer  finance  this  operation.  The 
termination  of  the  bibliography  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  the  disbanding  of  the  French  Bibliography  Com¬ 
mittee  which  acted  as  editorial  board  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Professor  William  T.  Starr  of  Northwestern 
University. 


Latin  American  Monographs,  a  series  published  by 
the  School  of  Inter-American  Studies  (A.  Curtis  Wil- 
gus.  Director)  of  the  University  of  Florida,  has  issued 
Nos.  4  and  5.  They  are,  respectively:  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Theatre  in  Chile  to  1842,  by  Dr. 
Margaret  V,  Campbell  of  Florida  State  University,  and 
The  Costa  Rican  Election  of  1953:  A  Case  Study,  by 
Harry  Kantor.  The  latter  is  a  first-hand  study  pro¬ 
jected  against  the  background  of  a  geographical -eco¬ 
nomic  survey, and  a  brief  summary  of  prior  political  de¬ 
velopment.  The  six  chapters  of  No.  4  deal  with  the 
colonial  period,  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  Autocratic  Republic,  Andrn  Bello  and  his  literary 
activities,  and  the  literary  movement  of  1842. 


Henri  Peyre,  Sterling  Professor  of  French  at  Yale 
University,  and  a  contributing  editor  of  Books  Abroad 
since  1950,  has  been  awarded  a  (10,000  grant  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  achievements.  The  editors  of  Books 
Abroad  are  proud  and  happy  in  joining  with  innumer¬ 
able  colleagues  here  and  abroad  in  the  expression  of 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  the  distinguished  scholar. 


“  ‘Vacations’  for  college  and  university  students  and 
faculty  members  during  the  two  weeks  of  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  holidays  continue  to  mean  just  the 
opposite  for  the  public  service  staff  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  .  .  .  The  peak  day  was  December  30  when 
readers  requested  6,991  books,  an  average  of  822  re¬ 
quests  an  hour.” 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Congress) 


Socialist  Realism  and  Modernism 
in  Present-Day  Yugoslavia 


By  ANTE  KADiC 

^  11  ^  HE  foreign  press  took  the  occasion  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Union  of  Y ugoslav 

JLWriters,  held  in  Belgrade  November 
10-13,  ^954’  stress  that  the  Titoists  no 
longer  dance  to  the  tune  of  Moscow.  Some 
observers  went  too  far,  however,  when  they 
wrote  of  the  great  freedom  of  Yugoslav 
writers  (K.  A.  Jelenski,  Preuves,  March 
1955).  On  the  contrary,  the  reports  and 
speeches  from  Belgrade  Congress  show  that 
some  of  the  best-known  representatives  of 
the  different  Yugoslav  nationalities  (e.g.  the 
Croat,  Miroslav  Krleza;  the  Serb,  Milan 
Bogdanovic;  and  the  Slovene,  Boris  Ziherl) 
have  remained  staunch  defenders  of  Com¬ 
munist  principles  and  have  criticized  main¬ 
ly  the  younger  writers  who  have  sought  to 
gain  greater  freedom  of  expression  within 
the  Socialist  fold. 

In  opposition  to  those  who,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  West,  are  trying  to  find  some 
more  liberal  path  or  even  to  proclaim  the 
writer  a  completely  free  being,  Krleza,  the 
recognized  dean  of  Yugoslav  letters,  advo¬ 
cates  the  idea  of  litterature  engagee  (subor¬ 
dinated  to  politics)  and  defends  Socialist 
Realism.  “The  fate  of  man  is  politics,”  he 
said  in  his  speech.  “This  is  taught  to  us  by 
historical-materialistic  analysis.  Politics  ex¬ 
ists  as  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
human  being,  in  society,  and  consequently 
in  the  creative  life  of  an  individual.  No  man 
can  write,  speak,  paint,  think,  travel,  or 
work  separated  from  his  environment.  No 
man  can  exist  separated  into  two  parts,  the 
one  called  writer  or  artist  having  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other  called  the  reality  of  life 
...  It  is  because  of  this  that  today  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  separate  our  literature  as 
such,  to  uproot  it,  to  throw  it  out  of  this 


Plenary  Meeting  and  to  transfer  it  onto 
some  nonpolitical  basis,  cloudy,  ethereal, 
and  groundless.” 

Many  consider  Milan  Bogdanovic  the 
best  Serbian  literary  critic  since  Jovan  Sker- 
lic.  At  the  Belgrade  Congress,  he,  as  did  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Krleza,  attacked 
unlimited  freedom  for  the  writer:  “It  seems 
to  me  not  only  unfitting  and  inexcusable,  I 
should  even  go  as  far  as  to  say  impossible, 
for  the  artist  to  seek  absolute  freedom.  The 
artist,  especially  the  poet,  does  not  live  in  a 
vacuum  and,  therefore,  must  submit  to  a 
whole  series  of  conditions  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  live  and 
create  in  a  vacuum.  No  external  censor  can 
be  or  should  be  imposed  on  the  artist  .  .  . 
We  need  not  pass  to  the  other  extreme  and 
consider  that  we  are  in  the  position  of  being 
absolutely  and  irresponsibly  free.” 

The  Slovenian  Communist  ideologist  and 
literary  theorist,  Boris  Ziherl,  said:  “We 
have  fallen  from  one  extreme  to  the  other: 
from  the  one-time  proletarian,  so-called  so¬ 
cialist  literature,  with  its  emphasis  on  class 
struggle  and  the  neglect  of  the  general  laws 
of  human  nature,  we  have  fallen  into  that 
of  the  negation  of  class  struggle  in  the  field 
of  cultural  creativity  and  of  the  universal 
proclamation  that  all  artists  are  revolution¬ 
aries  and  fighters  for  the  progressive  ideas 
of  humanity.  I  need  not  say  that  such  ideas 
cannot  contribute  to  a  logical  socialist  cul¬ 
tural  policy.” 

Oto  Bihalji-Merin,  the  publisher  of  the 
well-known  illustrated  magazine,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  presented  a  report  entitled :  “Misun¬ 
derstandings  in  Culture.”  Ziherl,  in  his  at¬ 
tack  on  the  modernists,  “those  parrots  of 
the  West,”  summed  up  Bihalji’s  point  of 
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view  in  this  manner:  “He  attempts  to  prove  The  Communist  theoretician,  Marijan 
hy  examples  that  during  the  course  of  his-  Jurkovic,  dedicated  an  especially  scathing 
tory  each  new  idea  in  the  field  of  artistic  article  to  Misic  (Savremenik,,  January, 
creation  met  with  public  resistance  and  was  1955),  advising  him  to  go  out  on  the  battle- 
in  conflict  with  the  masses.  He  concludes  field  with  his  bourgeois  soul  and  without 
from  this  that  contemporary  resistance  to  Marxist  armor.  Jurkovic  observed  apropos 
so<alled  modernistic  trends  stems  from  the  of  Misic  and  others  like  him  that  “the  hour- 
conservatism  and  immaturity  of  the  pub-  geois  ideas  in  their  petty-bourgeois  heads 
lie.”  have  again  outweighed  all  others;  conse- 

After  1945,  Zoran  Misic  concealed  his  en-  quently,  all  sorts  of  ideas  concerning  various 
thusiasm  for  Surrealism  and  even  wrote  changes  pop  into  their  heads,  flooding  their 
against  formalistic  dawdling  and  deca-  brains.  He  concluded  with  a  quotation 
dence:  “Today,  when  we  read  the  gloomy  from  a  letter  written  by  Marx  and  Engels 
and  mournful  verses  of  a  beginner,  it  seems  m  1879:  If  the  proletarian  movement  is  to 
as  if  we  are  hearing  the  echo  of  a  bygone  he  approached  by  representatives  of  other 
era.”  Until  1948,  he  was  enthusiastic  over  classes,  they  must,  first  of  all,  be  required 
the  idea  of  a  harmonious  relationship  be-  not  to  bring  with  them  the  remnants  of 
tween  the  writer  and  reality.  Then,  slowly  their  bourgeois,  (tetty-bourgeois,  and  similar 
and  gradually  he  returned  to  his  original,  prejudices,  and  they  must  embrace,  with- 
irrational,  surrealistic  viewpoint;  only  now  nut  any  reservations,  the  proletarian  view- 
do  there  appear  in  his  footnotes  numerous  point  of  the  world.’  Thus,  and  in  no  other 
quotations  from  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin,  way! 

Thus,  it  was  by  guile  that  he  tried  to  pro-  At  the  end  of  1954,  there  was  only  one 
mulgate  his  ideas.  first-class  literary  magazine  in  Belgrade, 

In  his  book  of  literary  studies,  “The  Word  Knjiievnost,  which  used  to  publish  articles 
andTime— Discussions  about  Poetry”  (Bel-  written  by  representatives  of  both  groups, 
grade,  195^),  Zoran  Misic  wrote:  “Poetry  he,  socialist  realists  and  modernists.  But  in 
which  is  inspired  by  any  existing  or  future  January,  i955»  the  followers  of  Socialist 
slogans  which  include  the  word  ‘must’  will  Realism  felt  strong  enough  to  publish  their 
never  succeed  .  .  .  The  newest  slogan:  we  own  literary  journal,  Savremenik,.  Its  chief 
want  a  literature  modern  in  form,  Yugo-  editor  is  one  of  the  leading  Yugoslav  lite- 
slav  in  content— is  often  nothing  more  than  rary  critics,  Velibor  Gligoric\  In  the  very 
a  cunning  attempt  to  push  through,  in  the  first  issue  of  Savretnenil{  the  modernists 
guise  of  Yugoslav  content  and  a  new,  at-  were  violently  attacked  (e.g.  in  Jurkovic’s 
tractive  style,  the  same  old  pragmatic  review  of  Misic’s  book).  The  modernists, 
schemes  of  the  ill-famed  Zhdanov.”  At  the  under  the  leadership  of  the  well-known 
Belgrade  Congress,  Misic  presented  a  very  pu^r  Oskar  Davi&,  in  March,  i955* 
interesting  pajier  “Between  Dream  and  launched  their  own  magazine,  Delo.  In  its 
Reality.”  Here  we  find:  “Realism  is,  in  our  first  issue,  Delo  published  an  interesting  ar- 
daily  discussions,  the  most  unreal  word  that  tide  by  a  very  productive  but  somewhat 
exists,  especially  if  one  speaks  of  ‘our  real-  pompous  Serbian  literary  critic,  Marko  Ris- 
ism’:  It  immediately  becomes  a  totem  and  tic,  entitled  “Modernism  Reconsidered.” 
an  icon,  and,  out  of  overconcern  for  realism,  Ristic  ridiculed  the  position  of  some  of  the 
some  become  orthodox  theologians  .  .  .  best-known  defenders  of  Socialist  Realism, 
But  we  (mrxlernists)  interpret  Eluard  and  e.g.  Zoran  Gavrilovic  and  Grga  Gamulin. 
Claudel,  not  according  to  Matthew  or  John,  They  both  answered  Ristic  in  Savremeni\, 
but  according  to  our  sinful,  worldly  taste.”  Gamulin  admitting  that  he  had  been  guilty 
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of  Zhdanovism  but  only  before  1948  and 
emphasizing  that  he  had  learned  much 
since  then.  Gamulin  asked  openly:  “Does 
Ristic  accept  all  of  his  own  statements,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  were  written  before 
1948?”  In  his  newest  book,  “By  the  Same 
Author”  (Belgrade,  1957),  Ristic  admits, 
in  a  footnote  to  an  essay  which  was  written 
during  1945:  “For  a  full  understanding  of 
this  strongly  pro-Soviet  tone  one  must  re¬ 
member  the  historical  moment  when  it  was 
written.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Zoran 
Misic  himself  gives  as  the  reason  for  en¬ 
titling  his  b(K)k  “  TheWord  and  Time,”  the 
fact  that  many  of  his  texts  should  be  judged 
from  the  pers|iective  of  the  time  when  they 
were  written. 

The  polemics,  often  bitter  and  extremely 
{personal,  have  continued  until  today.  In 
the  most  recent  issues  of  these  two  Belgrade 
literary  journals  is  to  be  found  a  violent  dis¬ 
cussion  (reprinted  from  Naia  Sodohnost) 
between  two  leading  Slovenian  literary  crit¬ 
ics,  Josip  Vidmar  and  Boris  Ziherl.  Vidmar 
gave  his  own  interpretation  of  Lenin’s  text 
concerning  Tolstoy  and  concluded  that, 
even  according  to  Lenin,  one  could  be  a  re¬ 
actionary  in  politics  and  still  an  outstanding 
author.  This  discussion  was  recently  en¬ 
larged  when  a  Russian  critic,  M.  Lifsic,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Novyi  Mir  a  long  study  in  which 
he  stressed  that  Vidmar,  as  a  newly  convert¬ 
ed  Communist,  could  not  understand  the 
depth  of  Lenin’s  text,  because,  somewhere 
in  Vidmar’s  subconscious,  is  still  hidden 
his  bourgeois  soul.  Savremenif^  translated 
Lifsic’s  article  and  published  it  together 
with  Ziherl’s  repeated  attacks  on  Vidmar. 
Ziherl  was  thus  ordained,  proclaimed  an  or¬ 
thodox  theologian  of  Marxism,  but  the  con¬ 
demned  Vidmar  surprised  everyone  not 
only  by  his  courage,  but  even  more  by  his 
extremely  penetrating  analysis  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  problems  encountered  by  every  man  of 
letters.  Milos  I.  Bandic%  a  regular  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Knjiievnosty  says  about  Lifsic’s  article 
that  it  is  “vague,  unconvincing,  monoto¬ 


nous,  and  boring  . . .  One  is  as  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Lifsic’s  arguments  as  LifSic  himself 
is  to  believe  in  the  apparitions  of  St.  Antho¬ 
ny”  (Knjiievne  Novine,  10  January,  1958). 

The  issues  of  the  Yugoslav  literary  jour¬ 
nals  marking  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  October  Revolution  reveal  better  than 
anything  else  the  position  of  Y ugoslav  men 
of  letters  in  this  struggle  between  Socialist 
Realism  and  modernism. 

What  does  the  jubilee  issue  of  Savreme- 
ni\  tell  its  readers.?  Rodoljub  Colakovic, 
author  of  memoirs  about  the  partisan  war 
of  liberation  and  vice-president  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Parliament  of  Yugoslavia,  opens  the 
journal  with  an  article  entitled,  “The  Spirit 
of  October.”  He  affirms  that  the  October 
Revolution  is  “the  most  important  event 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  because  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  the  epoch 
of  Socialism.”  He  then  talks  alxjut  the  fact 
that  in  Yugoslavia  between  the  two  wars 
the  Communist  Party  was  outlawed  and 
persecuted;  nevertheless,  it  continued  its 
fight.  In  these  oppressive  years  the  Com¬ 
munists  of  Yugoslavia  “drew  sustenance 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
existed,  that  it  was  growing  stronger  from 
year  to  year  .  .  .  That  knowledge  boosted 
the  courage  of  our  comrades  in  their  un¬ 
equal  struggle,  made  easier  the  possibility 
of  their  attracting  to  the  work  of  socialism 
the  sympathy  of  many  progressive  people 
who  saw  in  the  mighty  Soviet  Union  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  fascist  aggres¬ 
sion.” 

Velibor  Gligoric  devotes  his  article,  “The 
Flame  of  the  October  Revolution,”  to  “the 
seeds  of  the  storm  which  were  sown”  by 
it  among  the  Yugoslav  intelligentsia.  He 
s^)eaks  about  the  “protest”  journals  Flamen 
and  Knjiievna  Republif{a,  in  which  the 
Croatian  writers  Miroslav  Krleza  and  Au¬ 
gust  Cesarec  “openly  and  loudly  told  the 
whole  truth  about  the  slavery  of  man  under 
the  capitalistic  and  imperialistic  system  and 
clearly  pointed  to  the  example  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Revolution.”  Of  special  interest  is 
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Gligoric’s  idea  that  “the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion  created  a  model  of  revolutionary 
ethics.” 

How  difTerent  is  the  tone  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  journal  Delo?  The  chief 
editor  Oskar  Davi^o  wrote  an  opening 
article,  “The  Voices  of  October,”  in  which 
he  speaks  about  the  incarnation  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  dreams  in  October,  about  the  fact 
that  “since  November  7,  1917,  for  the  first 
time  a  human  being  was  offered  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  living  without  oppression  and  en¬ 
slavement.”  In  his  concluding  sentence, 
Davicfo  declares:  “With  the  highest  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  works  of  the  Soviet  artists 
of  that  great  era,  thti  Yugoslav  writers  ex¬ 
press  their  love  for  the  liberating  spirit  of 
October  which  has  found  such  brilliant  ex¬ 
pression  also  in  the  latest  advances  of  Soviet 
sciences.  And  not  in  these  alone!” 

To  the  content  of  other  articles  of  this 
jubilee  issue  of  Dclo,  Uteraturnaya  Gazeta 
(January  7,  1958)  reacted  violently.  Under 
the  pretentious  title,  “Truth  and  False¬ 
hood,”  R.  Volodina  wrote  therein:  “How 
is  it  to  be  explained  that  the  journal  de¬ 
cided  to  choose  as  representative  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  that  great  era,  the  literature  of 
the  proletarian  revolution,  names  very  far 
from  the  liberating  spirit  of  October,  such 
as  Audrey  Bely,  David  Burlyuk,  Marina 
Tsvetayeva,  Velemir  Khlebnikov,  and  Ana¬ 
toly  Marienhof?  How  is  it  to  be  explained 
that  from  the  massive  artistic  legacy  of 
Mayakovsky  the  journal  selected  just  those 
rare  lines  where  notes  of  weariness  or  gloom 
stiunded  in  the  poet’s  voice  .  .  .  How,  at 
the  very  least,  are  to  be  explained  the  strange 
pronouncements  of  the  critic  Jovan  Cirilov 
who  in  his  article  ‘Comedy  before  Suicide’ 
attempts  to  explain  Mayakovsky’s  death  by 
claiming  that  he  (Mayakovsky),  after  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  a  picture  of  the  future  of  socialist 
society  in  Klop  (“The  Bedbug,”  1928),  him¬ 
self  became  dismayed  at  its  purity  ?  .  .  .  A 
Soviet  reader  could  hardly  restrain  an  ironic 
smile  when  reading  the  article  by  the  critic 
Nana  Bogdanovi^,  in  which,  in  complete 
seriousness,  Burlyuk  and  Khlebnikov,  Kru- 


chonykh  and  Livsic  are  called  ‘bolsheviks 
of  the  word’ .  .  .  How  is  it  to  be  explained 
that  the  literature  engendered  by  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  genuine  literature  of  that  great 
era,  proves  to  be  virtually  ignored  by  the 
journal.?” 

Why  is  this  Soviet  critic  so  enraged  when 
Yugoslavs  mention  the  names  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Futurists,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
accepted  the  October  Revolution.?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  they  could  be  dangerous  masters  to 
those  young  poets  who,  led  by  their  own 
inspiration,  try  to  fight  against  Socialist 
Realism.?  Is  it  because  this  whole  jubilee 
issue  of  Delo  is  a  critical  reappraisal  of  the 
real  situation  in  Soviet  Russia.?  Volodina 
did  not  mention  it,  but  the  most  violent 
criticism  in  Delo  was  written  by  Vladan 
Radovanovic  who,  recalling  that  Dmitry 
Shostakovich’s  Ninth  Symphony  was  criti¬ 
cized  in  Russia  because  it  did  not  express 
Soviet  reality  and  did  not  celebrate  any  so¬ 
cial-political  achievement,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  is  probably  the  reason 
the  Ninth  is  better  than  the  others.  Rado¬ 
vanovic  believes  that  Shostakovich’s  case  is 
a  very  tragic  one:  This  brilliant  composer 
is  constantly  being  admonished  “not  this 
way  but  that  way,”  by  someone  who  does 
not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  what  Shos¬ 
takovich  is  able  to  do  and  wants  to  do. 

What  attitude  did  the  usually  neutral 
Knjiievnost  take.?  In  its  November  issue, 
without  any  introductory  article,  it  pub¬ 
lished  a  poem  by  Blok,  two  by  Esenin,  two 
by  Mayakovsky,  and  one  by  Marienhof — 
not  more  than  ten  pages  altogether.  But, 
in  its  issues  of  August  and  September,  one 
of  its  regular  literary  critics,  Milos  Bandic, 
was  allowed  to  express  in  no  uncertain 
terms  his  low  opinion  of  Soviet  literature. 
The  subject  of  Bandic’s  article  was  not  So¬ 
viet  literature;  he  was  writing  about  Oskar 
Davi&,  whom  he  severely  criticized  be¬ 
cause  of  his  “dream  of  strength.”  However, 
in  the  course  of  the  article,  Bandic  declares: 
“One  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
Socialist  Realism,  as  a  means  of  state  propa¬ 
ganda,  is  the  cult  of  force:  Soviet  literature 
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thus  attempts  by  force  to  implant  in  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary,  average  man  an  anti- 
humanistic  myth  of  hero,  heroism,  of  pro¬ 
gressive  positive  personality,  which  per¬ 
sonality  appears,  in  essence,  an  automatized, 
obedient  being.”  To  this  passage  Volodina’s 
reaction  was  as  follows:  “One  could,  of 
course,  sincerely  pity  both  the  critic  and 
journal  who  had,  apparently,  to  forget  from 
beginning  to  end  the  chronicle  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  liberation  of  their  own  people,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  declare  the  very  concept  of 
hero,  heroism,  progressive  positive  person¬ 
ality  something  untenable,  non-existent,  a 
myth  which  must  be  implanted  by  force  into 
the  mind  of  the  ordinary,  average  man.” 
Bandic  went  even  further:  Speaking  about 
the  main  characters  of  Sholokhov’s  Virgin 
Soil  Upturned,  Pavlenko’s  Happiness,  Pole¬ 
voy’s  The  Tale  of  a  Real  Man,  etc.,  Bandic 
asserted  that  “these  heroes  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  Nietzschean  supermen,”  be¬ 
longing  to  “a  character  type  for  whose  elab¬ 
oration  the  dreary,  grey,  dead  literature  of 
Socialist  Realism  holds  the  patent.”  Then 
Volodina  raises  her  voice  and  plaintively 
asks,  “Who  benefits  from  attacks  of  this 
sort.^”  She  hopes  that  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  people  among  Y ugoslav  readers  will 
not  be  taken  in  by  those  writers  who, 
“screening  themselves  behind  the  arma¬ 
ment  of  commonplace  phrases  about  So¬ 
cialist  Realism,  denigrate  the  literature 
which  eulogizes  the  deeds  of  the  Soviet 
people.” 

One  could  quote  similar  articles  from 
other,  mostly  Croatian  literary  journals. 
While  Republika  follows  the  line  of  Sav- 
remeni\,  Krugovi  is  written  in  the  spirit 
of  Delo.  Josip  Barkovic,  who  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff,  wrote  an  article 
for  the  jubilee  issue  of  Krugovi,  “On  the 
Roads  of  October,”  in  which  he  bitterly 
complained  that  Croatian  writers,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  do  not  treat  present  reality  but  rather 
escape  to  the  past.  He  asks:  “Why  and  how 
long  (are  we  to  go  in  this  direction)  ?”  It 
is  interesting  to  quote  the  following  passage 
from  Mogucnosti,  the  literary  journal  from 


Split.  Nikola  Disopra,  writing  about  the 
“Great  October,”  says  that  Tito  studied 
Marx  and  learned  by  heart  this  message  of 
Lenin:  “Do  not  imitate  our  tactics,  but 
rather  think  about  them,  ponder  their 
causes  and  results,  then  apply  their  spirit 
and  not  their  letter.” 

During  the  Belgrade  Congress,  Josip 
Vidmar  delivered  one  of  the  most  inspir¬ 
ing  reports,  entitled  “Realism  and  Fantasy.” 
He  emphasized  that  realism,  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive,  must  undergo  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion,  must  be  imbued  with  a  new  spirit. 
As  encouraging  examples  of  this  new  real¬ 
istic  approach,  Vidmar  gave  three  names: 
Faulkner,  Hemingway,  and  T.  S.  Eliot. 
Vidmar  was  sharply  criticized  for  mention¬ 
ing  Eliot,  who  has  the  double  stigma  of 
being  “a  convinced  Anglo-Catholic  and  a 
convinced  monarchist”  (Jurkovic).  But 
Vidmar  is  not  an  exception  in  Yugoslavia. 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  name  (together  with  those  of 
Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Joyce,  Lawrence, 
Brecht,  Mann,  Proust,  Kafka,  Gide,  Mau- 
riac,  Camus,  Sartre,  Beckett,  Tennessee 
Williams,  Moravia,  Silone,  Lagerkvist, 
Neruda,  etc.)  is  often  to  be  found  on  the 
pages  of  most  Yugoslav  literary  journals. 
The  Yugoslavs,  in  general,  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  literatures  of  the  West¬ 
ern  world  and  they  quote,  in  order  to  prove 
their  point,  mostly  from  these  West-Euro- 
[)ean  authors. 

We  must  avoid  extreme  conclusions.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  certain  freedom  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  the  domain  of  literary  criticism, 
one  should  not  conclude  that  there  is  an 
absolute  freedom  even  in  this  field;  on  the 
other  hand,  because  Socialist  Realism  is  pre¬ 
dominant,  one  can  not  conclude  that  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  is  totally  suppressed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  Yugoslavia,  a  Commu¬ 
nist  country,  the  Socialist  Realists  are  still 
the  predominant  group,  but  that  especially 
the  younger  writers  are  courageously  work¬ 
ing  towards  broader  horizons.  Thus,  the 
status  of  literature  in  Yugoslavia,  as  in 
Poland,  is  encouraging. 

University  of  California 
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A  NECROLOGY 

{With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  American  novelist, 
biographer,  and  journalist,  Beaufort,  S.  C., 
November  15,  age  87. 

Zoe  Akins,  American  playwright  and  poet,  Los 
Angeles,  October  29,  age  72. 

Cayetano  Alcizar,  Spanish  historian,  Santan¬ 
der,  August,  age  60. 

Marguerite  Allis,  American  novelist.  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.,  August  6,  age  71. 

Maulana  Ahul  Kalam  Azad,  Indian  journal¬ 
ist  and  poet,  Delhi,  February  22,  age  69. 

Fernand  Baldensperger  (Fernand  Baldenne, 
as  verse  and  short  story  writer),  “Father  of 
Comparative  Literature,”  co-founder  (with 
Paul  Hazard)  of  the  Revue  de  UttSrature 
Comparee,  Paris,  February  26,  age  86. 

Emil  Barth,  German  poet  and  author,  Diissel- 
dorf,  July  14,  age  58. 

Johannes  R.  Becher,  German  poet.  Minister 
of  Culture  of  the  Cierman  Democratic  Re¬ 
public,  Berlin,  October  11,  age  67. 

Marcus  Behmcr,  Cierman  graphic  artist,  book 
illustrator,  and  type  designer,  Berlin,  Sep¬ 
tember,  age  78. 

Henri  Beraud,  French  writer,  reporter,  and 
polemicist,  Ars-en-Rc,  October  24,  age  73. 

Konrad  Beste,  German  novelist,  Stadtolden- 
dorf,  Kreis  Holzminden,  December,  age  68. 

Eric  de  Bisschop,  French  author  and  explorer, 
at  sea,  August  31,  age  66. 

1^0  Blech,  German  conductor  and  composer, 
Berlin,  August  24,  age  87. 

(ilaude  de  Bonnault,  social  historian  of  France 
and  Canada,  Paris,  February  28,  age  70. 

H.  N.  Brailsford,  British  journalist  and  his¬ 
torian,  London,  age  84. 

Willi  Brandi,  Cierman  author.  May  31,  age  68. 

Harold  Brighouse,.  British  playwright,  l>on- 
don,  July  25,  age  75. 

Albert  Erich  Brinckmann,  Cierman  art  histor¬ 
ian,  Cologne,  August  10,  age  77. 

Jean-Jacques  Brousson,  French  author,  former 
secretary  to  Anatole  France,  Uzes,  January. 

Ferdinand  Bruckner,  Austrian-born  German 
playwright,  Berlin,  December  5,  age  67. 

Leo  Bruhns,  German  art  historian,  Rome, 
age  73. 

Paula  Buber  (b.  Winkler,  pseud.  Georg 
Munk),  German  writer,  wife  of  Martin  Bu¬ 
ber,  Venice,  August,  age  81. 

Gerald  Bullett,  British  novelist  and  poet,  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  age  64. 


Giulio  Caprin,  Italian  publicist,  August,  age 
78. 

Francis  Carco,  French  novelist,  “the  poet  of 
the  Bohemians,”  Paris,  May  26,  age  71. 

Jean-Marie  Carre,  French  literary  historian, 
co-editor  of  the  Revue  de  Uttirature  Com- 
parie,  Paris,  January. 

Charles  Cestre,  honorary  Professor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Language  and  Civilization  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  St.  Florentin,  Yonne,  November  16, 
age  87. 

Stephanie  Chandler,  Belgian  scholar,  author, 
and  translator,  Brussels,  June  23. 

Gustave  Cohen,  French  medievalist,  June  10, 
age  73. 

Jean-Marie  Culot,  Belgian  author,  Blanken- 
berge,  September  6. 

Elmer  Davis,  American  news  analyst  and  au¬ 
thor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  18,  age  68. 

Claude  Davraine,  French  novelist, 

Ernst  von  der  Decken,  German  journalist, 
Hamburg,  March,  age  61. 

Andre  Delacour,  French  poet. 

Hans  Dittmer,  German  novelist,  Simmers- 
hausen  near  Kassel,  December,  age  65. 

Joseph  Dresch,  French  Germanist,  La  Fleche, 
January,  age  86. 

Georges  Duveau,  French  author,  historian, 
and  sociologist,  June,  age  55. 

Hans  Felix  von  Eckardt,  German  scholar  in 
sociology  and  journalism,  Heidelberg,  1957, 
age  67. 

Fritz  Ernst,  Swiss  scholar  in  comparative  lit¬ 
erature,  Zurich,  March  26,  age  68. 

Herbert  Ertl,  Austrian  author,  Vienna,  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  age  71. 

Friedrich  Everling  (pseud.  Schlehdorn),  Ger¬ 
man  author,  Menton  (Riviera),  age  67. 

Paul  Fechter,  German  literary  historian,  Ber¬ 
lin,  January  9,  age  77. 

Lion  Feuchtwanger,  German-born  novelist, 
Los  Angeles,  December  21,  age  74. 

Robert  H.  Fife,  former  head  of  Columbia 
University’s  Department  of  Germanic  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Literature,  author  of  The  Re¬ 
volt  of  Martin  Luther  and  other  works, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  1,  age  86. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  American  novelist, 
Arlington,  Vt.,  November  9,  age  79. 

Jeremiah  Denis  Mathias  Ford,  Smith  Professor 
Emeritus  at  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  November  13,  age  85. 
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Fritz  Forster-Burggraf,  German  playwright, 
Bremen,  March  1,  age  63. 

Alexis  Francois,  French  linguist,  Geneva, 
age  81. 

Walther  Franke-Rutha,  German  author,  Basel, 
age  67. 

Barnett  Freedman,  British  painter,  London, 
January  4,  age  56. 

Max  J.  Friedlander,  German-born  art  histor¬ 
ian,  former  Director  General  of  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum,  Amsterdam,  October, 
age  90. 

Elizabeth  Hollister  Frost,  American  poet  and 
novelist,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  age  71. 

Ernst  Gall,  German  art  historian,  Munich, 
age  70. 

Alejandro  Gaos,  Spanish  poet  and  litterateur, 
Valencia,  June,  age  51. 

Joaquin  Garcia  Monge,  Costa  Rican  educator, 
publisher,  and  editor  of  Repertorio  Ameri¬ 
cano,  San  Jose,  C.  R.,  October  31,  age  77. 

Victor  CJeramb,  Austrian  folklorist,  Graz,  Jan¬ 
uary,  age  74. 

Fedor  Gladkov,  Soviet  novelist  {Cement), 
Moscow,  December  19,  age  75. 

Hermann  Gmelin,  German  Romanist  and 
Dante  expert,  Kiel,  November,  age  58. 

Walter  Goetz,  German  historian,  age  91. 

Alfred  Gold,  German-born  author  and  art 
critic.  New  York  City,  October  24,  age  84. 

Louis  Golding,  Anglo-Jewish  novelist,  Lon¬ 
don,  August  9,  age  62. 

Ivouis  de  Gonzague-Frick,  French  poet,  April, 
age  75. 

Max  Graf,  Austrian  musicologist,  Vienna, 
June  23,  age  84. 

Jacinto  Grau  Delgado,  Spanish  dramatist, 
Buenos  Aires,  August  14,  age  81. 

Olaf  Gulbransson,  Norwegian-born  caricatur¬ 
ist  of  Simplizissimus  fame,  Tegernsee  (Ba¬ 
varia),  September  18,  age  85. 

Myriam  Harry,  French  writer,  first  winner  of 
the  Femina  prize,  March  10,  age  83. 

Gerhart  Haug,  German  critic  and  translator. 
Bad  Wdrishofen,  October  4,  age  62. 

Karl  Heim,  German  theologian,  Tubingen, 
August  30,  age  84. 

George  S.  Heilman,  American  author  and 
critic,  Monsey,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  age  79. 

l^igh  Vaughan  Henry,  British  composer, 
London,  age  68. 

Efren  Hernandez,  Mexican  poet  and  writer  of 
prose  and  short  stories.  Spring,  age  53. 

Pablo  Herrera  Carrillo,  Mexican  historian  and 
specialist  in  U.  S.-Mexican  relations,  Mexico 
City,  August  25,  1957,  age  72. 

Paul  Herrmann,  German  archeologist  and  au¬ 
thor,  September,  age  53. 


Erich  Hoogestraat,  German  journalist  and 
critic,  Hamburg,  May,  age  73. 

Albert  E.  Idell,  American  novelist.  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  July  7,  age  57. 

Edmond  Mignot  de  Jaive,  Sr.,  retired  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages  at  Gulf  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  long-time  contributor  to  Boof^s  Abroad, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  October  30,  age  81. 

F.  Tennyson  Jesse,  British  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright,  London,  August  6. 

Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Spanish  poet,  awarded 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1956,  San 
Juan,  P.  R.,  May  29,  age  76. 

Ernest  Jones,  biographer  of  Sigmund  Freud, 
London,  February  11,  age  79. 

Michael  Joseph,  British  publisher  and  author, 
March  15,  age  60. 

Emile  Kahn,  French  historian  and  journalist, 
president  of  the  Ligue  des  Droits  de 
I’Homme,  Montpellier,  January,  age  81. 

Alexander  Kappel,  Yiddish-language  drama 
and  literary  critic.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  age  82. 

Fritz  Kaufmann,  German-born  philosopher 
and  literary  critic,  Zurich,  August  10,  age 
67. 

Henri  de  Kerillis,  French  political  figure,  au¬ 
thor,  and  formerly  co-editor  of  the  New 
York  war-time  French  weekly  Pour  la  Vic- 
toire.  New  York  City,  April  11,  age  68. 

August  Klasing  (of  Velhagen  &  Klasing  Ver- 
lag),  German  publisher,  Bielefeld,  age  77, 

Jakob  Kneip,  German  novelist  and  poet, 
Mechernich,  February  14,  age  76. 

Alfred  Kober,  German-born  historian  and 
rabbi.  New  York  City,  December  29,  age  79. 

Gottfried  Kblwel,  German  poet  and  novelist, 
Munich,  age  68. 

Hans  Krailsheimer,  German  author,  Munich, 
age  70. 

Theodor  Kramer,  Austrian  poet,  Vienna, 
April  3,  age  61. 

Sophie  Kramstyk,  Polish-born  journalist,  nov¬ 
elist,  and  translator  (of  Rilke,  Th.  Mann,  et 
al.),  Lugano,  November,  age  67. 

Tbeodor  Kroger,  German  author,  near  Davos, 
Switzerland,  age  61. 

Henry  Kuttner,  American  writer  of  science- 
fiction,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  February  4, 
age  43. 

Albert  Kuyle,  Dutch  author,  Utrecht,  March 
4,  age  55. 

Gerard  de  Lacaze-Duthiers,  French  poet. 
May  3,  age  82. 

Guy  Lavaud,  French  poet,  Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye,  September,  age  75, 

Henri  Laville,  French  novelist,  December, 
age  43. 
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Philcas  Lcbesguc,  French  poet,  Oise,  October 
5,  age  88. 

Yves-Gcrard  Le  Dantec,  French  poet,  Paris, 
March  6,  age  59. 

Ary  Leblond  (Aime  Merlo),  co-author  with 
his  brother  Marius  Leblond  (Georges  Athc- 
nas)  of  the  Goncourt  prize-winning  novel 
En  France,  April. 

Walter  Lesch,  Swiss  writer,  Kiisnacht  near 
Zurich,  age  60. 

Mechtilde  Fiirstin  Lichnowsky,  German  writ¬ 
er,  London,  June  4,  age  78. 

Olaf  Linck,  Danish  author,  age  84. 

Fnno  Littmann,  German  Orientalist,  Tubin¬ 
gen,  May  4,  age  82. 

Rose  Macaulay,  British  novelist  and  essayist, 
l^ondon,  October  30,  age  77. 

Hasilio  de  Magalhaes,  Brazilian  historian, 
Lambari  (Minas  Gerais),  December  14, 
1957,  age  83. 

Henry  Malherbe,  French  novelist  and  music 
critic,  1917  Goncourt  prize  winner,  Paris, 
March,  age  71. 

Bertil  Malmberg,  Swedish  poet  and  novelist, 
member  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  Lindingo 
(Stockholm),  February  11,  age  68. 

Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  French  novelist, 
awarded  Noliel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1937, 
Bellcme  (Orne),  August  23,  age  77. 

Henri  Martineau,  French  Stendhal  scholar, 
Paris,  April,  age  76. 

Mahakavi  Vallathol  N.  Menon,  Malayalam 
poet,  Ernakulam,  March  13,  age  79. 

Ernst  Merian-Cienast,  Swiss  scholar  in  com¬ 
parative  literature,  Brussels,  September  28, 
age  64. 

Rev.  Father  Jan  Van  Mierlo,  S.J.,  scholar  in 
medieval  Dutch  literature,  Mortsel  (Bel¬ 
gium),  May  30,  age  80. 

Bochum  MinkofT,  Yiddish  poet,  editor,  and  lit¬ 
erary  critic.  New  York  City,  March  14,  age 
64. 

Walter  von  Molo,  German  novelist,  play¬ 
wright,  and  biographer,  Murnau/Obb.,  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  age  78. 

Theodor  E.  Mommsen,  German-born  medie¬ 
val  historian,  grandson  of  Theodor  Momm¬ 
sen  and  nephew  of  Max  Weber,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  July,  age  53. 

Jose  Pablo  Moncaya,  Mexican  composer,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  National  Conservatory  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  June  16,  Mexico  City,  age  45. 

Cieorge  Edward  Moore,  British  philosopher, 
Cambridge,  November,  age  84. 

Charles  Morgan,  British  novelist,  playwright, 
and  essayist,  Lxindon,  February  6,  age  64. 

David  Morton,  American  poet,  age  72. 


Hans  Nachod,  German-born  classical  archae¬ 
ologist  and  authority  on  rare  books.  New 
York  City,  July  23,  age  73. 

George  Jean  Nathan,  American  author  and 
theater  critic.  New  York  City,  April  8,  age 
76. 

Viteslav  Neszal,  Czech  poet,  Prague,  age  57. 

Hans  Nowak,  German  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright,  Mainz,  December  10,  age  61. 

Alfred  Noyes,  British  poet.  Isle  of  Wight, 
June,  age  77. 

Frans  M.  Olbrechts,  Belgian  ethnologist  and 
art  historian,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  March  24, 
age  59. 

Seamus  O’Sullivan,  Irish  poet,  editor  of  The 
Dublin  Magazine,  Dublin,  age  79. 

Walter  F.  Otto,  German  classical  scholar,  Tu¬ 
bingen,  September  23,  age  84. 

Acharya  Chandra  Bali  Pandey,  Hindi  poet  and 
essayist,  Benares,  January  24,  age  53. 

The  Rev.  Wilfrid  Parsons,  S.J.,  former  editor- 
in<hief  of  the  Catholic  weekly  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  28,  age  71. 

Elliott  Paul,  American  author.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  April  7,  age  67. 

Enrico  Pea,  Italian  poet.  Forte  dei  Marmi,  Au¬ 
gust,  age  76. 

Leon  Pierre-Quint,  French  author  and  literary 
critic,  authority  on  Proust  and  Gide,  July, 
age  62. 

Alessandro  Piovesan,  Italian  musicologist,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  International  Festival  for  Con¬ 
temporary  Music  at  the  Biennale  of  Venice, 
age  47. 

Emil  Pirchan,  Austrian  stage  designer,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  author,  Vienna,  December  20, 
1957,  age  74. 

Oscar  Porges,  Swiss  publisher  (Pan-Verlag), 
Zurich,  age  64. 

Maurice  Pradines,  French  philosopher,  March 
26,  age  84. 

Maria  Puymanova,  Czech  author,  Prague, 
May  19,  age  65. 

Samuel  Kerkham  Ratcliffe,  journalist,  lectur¬ 
er,  former  editor  of  The  Statesman  (Calcut¬ 
ta),  London,  September  1,  age  90. 

Karl  Reinhardt,  German  Grecian  scholar, 
Frankfurt  a.M.,  January,  age  71. 

Arnold  Reymond,  Swiss  philosopher,  Janu¬ 
ary  11. 

Reginald  Reynolds,  British  author,  Adelaide, 
December,  age  55. 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  American  writer  of 
mystery  novels.  New  York  City,  September 
22,  age  82. 

Paul  Rivet,  French  ethnologist  and  anthropol¬ 
ogist,  creator  of  the  Musee  de  I’Homme, 
March  21,  age  81. 
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Rudolph  Rocker,  German-born  author  of  Na¬ 
tionalism  and  Culture  renown,  New  York 
City,  September  10,  age  86, 

Georges  Rouault,  French  painter,  Paris,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  age  87. 

Maurice  Y.  Sandoz,  Swiss  man  of  letters,  mu¬ 
sician,  scientist,  Lausanne,  June  7,  age  66. 

Jose  Domingues  dos  Santos,  Portuguese  schol¬ 
ar,  professor,  political  figure,  and  writer, 
Porto,  August,  age  71. 

Denis  Saurat,  French  teacher,  Milton  scholar, 
and  literary  critic,  Nice,  June  7,  age  68. 

Hans  Schlemmer,  German  historian,  theolo¬ 
gian,  and  educator,  Potsdam,  age  72. 

Florent  Schmitt,  French  composer,  Neuilly, 
August  17,  age  87. 

Reinhold  Schneider,  German  author,  biogra¬ 
pher,  and  essayist,  Freiburg  i.Br.,  May  13, 
age  58. 

Percy  A.  Scholes,  British  musicologist,  author 
of  The  Oxford  Companion  to  Music,  Switz¬ 
erland,  August,  age  81. 

Max  Schroeder,  German  writer,  chief  reader 
of  Aufbau-Verlag,  Berlin,  January  14,  age 
57. 

Walter  von  der  Schulenberg,  German  novelist, 
playwright,  and  essayist,  Lugano,  age  76. 

Richard  Selig,  American  poet,  age  27. 

Alfred  Semerau,  German  playwright  and  nov¬ 
elist,  Berlin,  February  8,  age  78. 

Sergei  N.  Sergeyev-Tsensky,  Soviet  novelist, 
Alushta  (Crimea),  December  3,  age  84. 

Robert  W.  Service,  poet  and  novelist  of  the  Yu¬ 
kon,  of  “The  shooting  of  Dan  McGrew” 
fame,  Lancieux,  Brittany,  September  11, 
age  84. 

Lionel  Shapiro,  Canadian  novelist,  Montreal, 
May  27,  age  50. 

Karl  Ludwig  Skutsch,  German  poet,  author, 
and  art  historian,  Berlin,  August,  age  53. 

Francis  Carey  Slater,  dean  of  South  African 
poets  in  English,  Capetown,  August  26, 
age  82. 

Albert  Soergel,  German  literary  historian, 
Karl-Marx-Stadt  (Chemnitz),  September, 
age  78. 

Sir  John  Squire,  British  author,  poet,  and 
critic,  founder  of  the  London  Mercury,  De¬ 
cember  20,  age  74. 

Leonard  Alfred  George  Strong,  British  novel¬ 
ist  and  poet,  Guildford,  Surrey,  August  17, 
age  62. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  former  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  World,  New  York  City,  June 
20,  age  76. 


Lev  Sychrava,  Czech  journalist,  Prague,  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  age  70. 

H.  M.  Tomlinson,  British  author,  London, 
February  5,  age  84. 

Charles  De  Trooz,  Belgian  writer  and  univer¬ 
sity  professor,  Louvain,  January  10,  age  52. 

Hermann  Ullmann,  Sudeten  German  author 
and  philosopher,  Stockholm,  age  73. 

Cipriano  de  Utrera,  Spanish  historian  of  Santo 
Domingo,  member  of  Capuchin  order,  An- 
tequera  (Spain),  January  23,  age  70. 

Walter  Vaes,  Belgian  painter,  Antwerp,  April 
3,  age  76. 

Girolamo  Valenti,  writer,  lecturer,  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  New  York  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  11  Nuovo  Mondo  and  La 
Stampa  Libera,  New  York  City,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  age  65. 

William  Reinhold  Valentiner,  German-born 
American  art  historian,  age  79. 

Mariano  de  Vedia  y  Mitre,  Argentine  histor¬ 
ian,  Montevideo,  February  19,  age  76. 

Maurice  de  Vlaminck,  French  painter,  last  of 
the  Fauves  group,  near  Paris,  October  11, 
age  82. 

Wilhelm  Vogelpohl,  German  author  and  lite- 
ary  historian,  Osnabriick,  July,  age  76. 

Frederick  William  Wallace,  Canadian  novel¬ 
ist,  Montreal,  July  15,  age  71. 

Alfred  Weber,  German  sociologist  and  author, 
Heidelberg,  May  2,  age  89. 

Paul  Weiglin,  German  author  and  editor, 
April  19,  age  73. 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  dean  of  British 
composers,  London,  August  26,  age  85. 

Jens  Ferd  Willumsen,  Danish  painter,  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  writer,  Le  Cannet  (French  Riviera), 
April  4,  age  94. 

Domenico  Vittorini,  Associate  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  author  of  The  Age  of  Dante 
and  six  other  books,  contributor  to  Boo^s 
Abroad,  Havertown  (Philadelphia),  March 
10,  age  65. 

B.  P.  Wadia,  Indian  scholar  and  author,  presi¬ 
dent-founder  of  the  Indian  Institute  of 
World  Culture,  Bangalore,  August  20, 
age  77. 

Wilfrid  Walter,  British  actor-playwright, 
Ashstead  (England),  July  9,  age  77. 

Otto  Zarek,  German  novelist  and  biographer, 
Berlin,  August,  age  60. 

Florian  Witold  Znaniecki,  Polish-born  sociolo¬ 
gist,  Urbana,  Ill.,  March  23,  age  76. 

Mikhail  Zoshchenko,  Soviet  writer,  Moscow, 
July  22,  age  63. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


Joseph  Zobel,  Martinique  Novelist 

By  Seymour  Fciler 

In  recent  years,  writers  from  the  French  West 
Indian  island  of  Martinique  have  made  an  in¬ 
creasing  contribution  to  French  letters.  Among 
the  energetic  and  articulate  Antillcans,  such  as 
Aimc  Cesaire,  the  poet-politician,  Clement 
Richer,  writer  of  sea  stories,  and  Edouard 
Glissant,  whose  La  lezarde  had  been  award¬ 
ed  the  Prix  Renaudot  for  1958,  is  Joseph 
Zol)el,  author  of  several  short  stories  and  four 
novels  which  have  brought  him  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  French  reading  public  in  the  years 
since  World  War  Two. 

As  a  Negro  and  a  native  of  France’s  oldest 
overseas  territory,  Zobel  is  the  heir  of  two  cul¬ 
tural  heritages,  one  French,  the  other  African, 
both  of  which  have  become  entwined  and  in¬ 
termingled  in  their  new  geographical  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Zobel,  this  two¬ 
fold  heredity,  developed  on  a  tropical  island, 
has  resulted  in  delightfully  exotic  works 
which,  nevertheless,  deal  with  some  of  the 
most  complex  problems  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury. 

l^ghia  de  la  mart,  published  in  1946,  is  a 
collection  of  eight  short  stories  concerning  fish¬ 
ermen,  cane  cutters,  farmers,  and  shopkeepers, 
who  are  simple  and  naive  but  intensely  and  ex¬ 
citingly  alive.  The  stories  are  for  the  most 
part  direct,  neat,  and  uncluttered.  Quick,  sharp 
strokes  bring  to  life  the  beauty  of  the  island;  a 
word  or  a  line  often  suffices  to  describe  a  person 
or  even  an  entire  village.  These  words  and 
lines,  however,  are  chosen  not  only  for  their 
preciseness  but  also  for  their  lyric  qualities.  For 
example,  in  the  title  story,  which  centers  upon 
an  African  combat  dance  called  the  laghia,  the 
clipped  cadence  and  rhymed  song  effect  of  the 
prose  evoke  dance  rhythms  with  all  the  skill 
and  beauty  of  verse.  The  varied,  emotion- 
filled  themes  are  selected  from  a  wide  range 
of  subjects:  a  schoolboy’s  poverty  and  pride  in 
“Mapiam,”  love  for  France  in  “Bo-bo-bo-o,” 
superstition  and  sorcery  in  “Coup  dc  nuit,’’  a 
prostitute’s  vain  search  for  romantic  love  in 
“I^  pionnier  d’une  nuit.” 

Two  novels  were  also  published  in  1946,  Les 
jours  immobiles  and  Diab’ld.  The  first  is  sim¬ 
ple  to  the  jK)int  of  being  uneventful,  as  the  title 
itself  suggests.  The  characters  of  this  tale  of  a 
fishing  village  love  affair  live  in  a  poor  man’s 
tropical  Eden  with  no  apparent  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  anything  beyond  the  southern 


shores  of  tiny  Martinique.  In  the  words  of  the 
author,  the  village  leads  “a  tranquil  life  in  the 
sun,  the  rain,  and  the  wind,  ignorant,  un¬ 
known,  without  desire  and  without  plans,  mo¬ 
tionless.”  Diab’ld  is  altogether  different  in 
theme  and  mood.  The  protagonist  is  a  planta¬ 
tion  hand  who  settles  in  a  fishing  village,  takes 
a  woman,  and  scratches  out  a  farm  on  a  hill 
side.  He  becomes  the  spokesman  for  the  eman¬ 
cipated  Negro  yearning  for  the  freedom  to 
make  his  own  life  and  find  his  own  salvation. 

Of  all  of  Zobel’s  works,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  autobiographical  La  rue  Cases-Negres 
which  is  the  best  known,  having  won  the  Prix 
des  Lecteurs  for  1950.  This  is  the  story  of  the 
son  of  a  servant  and  grandson  of  a  cane<uttcr, 
Jose  Hassam,  who  was  born  on  a  plantation 
and  spent  his  early  years  under  conditions  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  those  which  prevailed  under 
slavery.  Through  the  relentless  and  unl>eliev- 
ably  tenacious  efforts  of  an  indomitable  grand¬ 
mother  and  a  determined  mother,  Jose  finishes 
his  elementary  school  education  and  then  goes 
on  to  the  baccalauriat  with  the  aid  of  govern¬ 
ment  scholarships.  The  story  is  narrated  in  a 
clear  and  colorful  style.  The  portrayals  of  the 
grandmother,  the  plantation  characters,  and 
Jose’s  friends  are  drawn  so  finely  and  with 
such  penetrating  insight  that  these  West  In¬ 
dian  peasants,  although  remote  geographically 
and  culturally  from  most  readers,  become  start¬ 
lingly  alive  and  understandable.  Zobel  real¬ 
izes  the  value  of  merely  mentioning  the  names 
of  plants,  flowers,  and  trees  found  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  along  the  pathways  of  his  island. 
Frequent  use  of  such  words  as  hibiscus,  man- 
gue,  fruit  d  pain,  cocotier,  and  bananier  is  still 
an  effective  technique,  although  not  an  origi¬ 
nal  one,  for  bringing  the  tropics  to  the  north¬ 
ern  reader.  Vivid,  rapid  passages  concerning 
meals  based  on  oil-soaked  codfish  and  drinks 
concocted  with  rum  are  written  with  recipe¬ 
like  accuracy  and  detail. 

However,  there  is  a  much  more  serious  vein. 
From  the  very  beginning,  a  thesis  sets  the  all- 
encompassing  mood  of  the  novel,  the  basic 
problem  of  the  Negro  striving  to  succeed  in  the 
white  man’s  world  or,  more  specifically,  the 
dilemma  of  the  Antillean  who  must  decide 
whether  he  is  West  Indian,  Negro,  French,  or 
all  three. 

La  fete  d  Paris,  Zobcl’s  latest  novel,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1953,  follows  Jose  Hassam’s  career  to 
the  University  of  Paris.  The  theme  is  funda- 
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mentally  the  same  as  that  of  La  rue  Cases-Ni~ 
gres,  except  that  now  the  Negro’s  struggle  is 
carried  on  in  France,  where  Hassam  decides 
that  he  has  at  least  a  fighting  chance  to  live  in 
dignity.  Unfortunately,  La  fete  a  Paris  is  not  a 
well  constructed  novel;  it  appears  to  be  a  hur¬ 
ried  piece  of  writing  which  lacks  the  warmth 
and  charm  of  Zobcl’s  earlier  works.  There  are 
blatant  errors  in  the  novel,  which  are  some¬ 
what  amusing,  as  when  one  of  the  characters 
who  is  called  Roland  in  the  story  is  accidental¬ 
ly  referred  to  by  his  real-life  name,  Bertrand. 
In  another  passage,  a  student  who  is  of  Hun¬ 
garian  nationality  is  mistakenly  called  a  Ro¬ 
manian. 

Despite  the  failure  of  his  last  novel,  we 
must  admit  that  Zobel’s  characters  show  a 
steady  development  from  the  dancing,  sing¬ 
ing  Rousseau-like  villagers  of  Laghia  de  la 
mart  to  the  sophisticated,  realistic,  yet  hopeful 
Europeanized  university  students  of  La  fete  d 
Paris.  Whether  Zobel,  colorful  portrayer  of 
the  Caribbean,  is  out  of  his  element  in  Paris, 
as  his  last  novel  might  indicate,  is  yet  to  be 
seen  in  his  future  works. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Alejo  Carpentier,  Cuban  Novelist 
By  Frederick  S.  Stimson 
The  background  of  Alejo  Carpentier  y  Val- 
mont  is  international.  Born  December  26, 
1904,  in  Havana,  in  1933  he  moved  to  his 
parental  homeland,  France,  where  he  lived 
six  years.  After  traveling  widely  there  and  in 
Belgium,  Holland,  Spain,  Mexico,  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area  and  northern  South  America,  and 
in  the  United  States,  he  now  resides  in  Cara¬ 
cas.  His  formal  education,  carried  on  in  Cuba, 
included  specialization  in  music  and  architec¬ 
ture  at  the  University  of  Havana.  Versatile  in 
his  talents,  he  has  exercised  the  profession  not 
only  of  author,  but  of  professor  of  musicology 
and  history  of  culture  and  of  director,  in  Pa¬ 
ris  and  Havana,  of  radio  stations  and  pro¬ 
graming. 

Carpentier’s  published  works,  aside  from 
novels,  include  the  lyrics  for  a  comic  opera, 
Yamba-O  (Paris,  1928);  Poemas  de  las  An- 
tillas  (Paris,  1932);  a  relato,  Viaje  a  la  se- 
milla  (Havana,  1943);  and  two  essays.  La  mti- 
sica  en  Cuba  (Mexico,  1945),  and  a  discussion 
of  Romanticism  in  this  hemisphere,  Tristan  et 
Yseult  en  Amerique  (Caracas,  1946).  His 
first  novel,  Ecue-Yamba-0  (Madrid,  1933; 
Mexico,  1945),  deals  with  the  life  of  Cuban 
Negroes.  El  reino  de  este  mundo  (Mexico, 
1949)  tells  of  the  Negro  insurrections  at  the 


beginning  of  the  last  century  on  the  islands 
of  Hispaniola  and  Cuba.  The  hero  of  Los 
pasos  perdidos  (Mexico,  1953)  is  sent  from 
New  York  City  to  Cuba,  then  to  the  semi- 
fictitious  jungles  to  obtain  samples  of  prehis¬ 
toric  musical  instruments.  Carpentier’s  latest 
novel,  El  acoso  (Buenos  Aires,  1956),  con¬ 
cerns  the  pursuit  and  torture  of  a  Cuban  rebel 
university  student,  during  President  Gerardo 
Machado’s  tyrannical  regime  (1925-33). 

These  highly  polished  novels  are  of  the  ex¬ 
otic  type  in  their  settings,  characters,  plots,  and 
themes.  Often  the  action  takes  place  in  lesser 
known  tropical  and  romantic  countries,  some¬ 
times  in  fictitious  areas,  reminiscent  of  the 
settings  of  Frederic  Prokosch.  The  charac¬ 
ters  seem  equally  exotic,  perhaps  a  result  of 
their  unusual  racial  mixture  and  amorality. 
The  plots  involve  sexual  satisfaction,  self-anni¬ 
hilation,  sadism,  and  atrocity.  Five  diverse 
themes  recur  frequently:  transplantation,  mu¬ 
sic,  architecture,  dictatorship,  and  sex. 

Predominant  is  the  theme  of  the  confusion 
which  arises  from  transplantation  from  one 
world  to  another,  a  theme  of  which  Carpen¬ 
tier,  on  account  of  his  own  varied  background, 
may  have  first-hand  knowledge.  As  noted  by 
one  critic  (Edouard  Glissant,  “Alejo  Carpen¬ 
tier  et  I’autre  Amerique,”  Critique,  No.  105, 
pp.  113-119),  Carpentier’s  heroes  witness  the 
rupture  of  two  environments,  that  of  their 
childhood  and  that  later  imposed  upon  them, 
and  find  reality  in  neither.  The  Afro-Carib- 
bean  anomaly  appears  in  Ecue  and  El  reino; 
the  adjustments  necessary  for  Europeans 
transplanted  to  the  Antilles  are  visible  in  the 
latter  novel;  the  bewilderment  suffered  by  a 
Cuban  in  New  York,  then  in  a  prehistoric 
jungle,  is  portrayed  in  Los  pasos;  and  in  El 
acoso  the  protagonist  discovers  no  more  mean¬ 
ing  in  his  sophisticated  life  in  Havana,  the 
promised  land  that  was  to  offer  him  all  the 
sensual  and  cultural  outlets  he  had  dreamed 
of,  than  in  the  provincial  Cuban  town  from 
which  he  migrated. 

Carpentier’s  preoccupation  with  music,  un¬ 
derstandable  since  he  is  an  authoritative  mu¬ 
sicologist,  is  very  apparent,  perhaps  at  times 
monotonously  so.  The  focal  point  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  El  acoso  is  the  Symphony  Hall  in  Ha¬ 
vana;  for  that  of  Los  pasos,  a  museum  of  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  in  New  York  and  a  village 
still  using  the  most  ancient  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  music.  The  protagonists  of  both  nov¬ 
els  are  musicians,  constantly  haunted  by  sym¬ 
bolic,  recurring  melodies.  Long  discussions 
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on  the  origin  and  history  of  music  interrupt 
the  slight  plots. 

The  author’s  interest  in  architecture,  an¬ 
other  subject  pursued  while  a  student  in  Ha¬ 
vana,  pervades  his  novels  almost  as  much  as 
music.  The  architectural  backdrop,  drawn  in 
great  detail  with  the  most  technical  terminol¬ 
ogy,  is  even  personified,  so  that  it  almost  plays 
a  role  in  the  drama.  Columns  seem  to  be  Car- 
pentier’s  particular  fetish:  In  both  Los  pasos 
and  FA  acoso  they  are  referred  to  at  times  as 
columnas  enfermas;  in  the  latter  novel  they  are 
likened  to  trees;  and,  as  other  architectural 
elements,  they  are  always  “telluric.”  The  sur¬ 
prising  mixture  of  colonial  and  modern  archi¬ 
tecture  actually  found  today  in  Havana  as¬ 
sumes  a  sickly,  sinister,  baroque  tone  in  El 
acoso. 

The  theme  or  motif  of  Spanish  American 
dictatorships  and  their  by-product,  brutality — 
a  theme  of  which  Carpenticr  may  also  have 
first-hand  knowledge —  is  especially  pro¬ 
nounced  in  El  reino  and  El  acoso.  The  most 
horrible  tortures  connected  with  the  French 
suppression  of  Haitian  Negroes,  fire  and  hun¬ 
gry  dogs,  are  described  in  the  former  work. 
Even  more  terrifying  is  the  scene,  more  than 
a  century  later  in  time,  of  the  “Tribunal’s” 
near  emasculation  of  the  protagonist  of  El 
acoso.  After  undergoing  such  tortures  of  the 
damned,  Carpentier’s  characters  find  solace 
and  significance  in  something  somewhat  al¬ 
lied  to  this  sadism — sex.  The  hero  of  Los 
pasos  loves,  then  dispenses  with,  one  wife  and 
two  mistresses,  one  of  whom  turns  out  to  be  a 
Lesbian.  The  protagonist  of  El  acoso,  after 
days  without  food  or  sex,  concludes  that  the 
latter  is  the  more  essential  of  the  two. 

On  account  of,  or  despite,  themes  or  per¬ 
sonal  preoccupations  as  unrelated  as  these, 
Carpentier  vividly  presents  in  novel  form  the 
problems  which  have  been  besetting  Cuba  and 
the  West  Indies  since  the  days  of  the  Con¬ 
quest.  The  tension — created  by  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  new  and  the  old  (symbolized  today 
by  the  two  sections  of  Havana),  between  the 
blacks  and  the  whites,  the  Europeans  (and 
now  the  Yankees)  and  creoles,  students  and 
government,  culture  and  vice,  dictators  and 
reliels — seemed,  in  the  days  of  Batista,  as  acute 
as  it  w'as  in  that  of  Diego  Velasquez. 

El  reino  and  Lor  pasos  have  been  translated 
into  both  French  and  English,  Harriet  de  Om's 
doing  the  latter  version  of  both.  FA  acoso  is 
now  being  prepared  in  French. 

Northwestern  University 


Latin  American  Women  Writers: 

T heir  Present  Position 

By  Kathleen  Chase 

Thirty-five  years  ago  a  Latin  American  wom¬ 
an,  writing  frankly  of  the  ways  of  Chilean 
peasants,  was  considered  brazenly  outspoken 
for  her  sex.*  Marta  Brunet  of  Chile  is  held 
to  be  one  of  her  country’s  top  writers  to¬ 
day.  She  was  a  pioneer  in  smoothing  the  way 
towards  freedom  for  her  many  writing  sisters 
in  Hispanic  America.  A  reprinting  of  Montana 
adentro,  Flor  de  Quillen,  and  Bestia  Daniho — 
once  thought  of  as  daring  novelettes — has 
made  no  other  stir  than  the  celebrating  of  a 
landmark  in  literature. 

The  present  generation  of  young  writers 
owes  a  lot  to  these  books,  however.  The  won¬ 
der  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  these  stories  no 
longer  shock  us,  but  that  Latin  American 
women  have,  in  so  short  a  time,  w'on  a  place 
for  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  today’s  avant- 
garde  authors. 

In  the  I920’s  young  North  Americans  and 
European  women  were  enjoying  freedoms 
withheld  from  Latin  American  females.  The 
Church,  zealous  guardian  of  the  young  girls’ 
characters,  allowed  them  to  see  nothing,  hear 
nothing,  and  do  nothing  that  might  be  deteri¬ 
orating  to  their  morals.  Equally  effective  in 
curbing  the  girls’  activities  were  custom  and 
traditions.  Reared  in  such  delicate  seclusion, 
it  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  they  have  not  taken 
longer  in  breaking  through  to  the  liberal  and 
more  robust  air  required  by  creators  of  mod¬ 
ern  literature. 

To  some,  freedom  has  gone  to  their  heads  in 
their  attempt  to  catch  up  in  a  hurry  with  a 
Mary  McCarthy  and  a  Sagan.  But  on  the 
whole,  they  are  taking  their  evolution  in  stride, 
exploiting  their  own  or  their  parents’  strict  u{>- 
bringing,  their  country’s  quaint  and  outmoded 
practices,  and  the  change  that  has  come  about 
— using  all  these  threads  with  which  to  bind 
their  work. 

Those  countries  that  are  most  exposed  to 
outside  influences  are  usually  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  Venezuela,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile  have  produced  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  w'omen  writers.  As  a  successor  to  Mar¬ 
ta  Brunet,  Maria  Luisa  Bombal  has  shown  her¬ 
self  capable  of  noteworthy  writing,  even 
though  their  backgrounds  and  their  methods 
differ  greatly.  In  Brazil,  Carmen  da  Silva 
(who  is  being  talked  about  as  the  “South 
American  Pamela  Moore”)  has  set  tongues 

•  For  other  articles  on  contemporary  women  writers 
(Italy,  Spain,  Mexico)  see  B.A.  33:1. — The  Editors. 
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wagging  with  her  sensational  novel  Setiembre. 
A  poet  in  Venezuela  and  a  novelist  in  Argen¬ 
tina  are  publishing  works  that  do  credit  to 
their  country  and  their  sex. 

It  occurred  to  a  young  portena,  by  name  Bea- 
triz  Guido,  to  write  of  that  which  she  knows 
most  intimately:  Buenos  Aires,  female  ado¬ 
lescence  and  education,  life  and  society  in  His¬ 
panic  American  circles.  Her  books,  which  in¬ 
clude  Lm  cos  a  del  angel  and  La  catda,  to  be 
soon  followed  by  the  publication  of  Una  fa- 
milia  argentina,  though  European  in  pattern, 
are  subtly  and  deeply  Argentine  in  flavor  and 
feeling,  and,  for  a  Latin  American  woman, 
astonishingly  candid.  Her  early  training  in 
philosophy  has  given  her  fiction  that  solid  base 
that  is  so  satisfying  to  one  who  reads  novels 
not  solely  to  be  entertained  lightly.  Her  selec¬ 
tive  reading  has  developed  in  her  a  fresh,  con¬ 
cise,  and  imaginative  style  which,  though  root¬ 
ed  in  tradition,  has  its  own  modern  rhythm. 
And  with  all  this,  she  is  a  born  storyteller. 

Ida  Gramcko  is  one  of  the  youngest  poets  of 
Hispanic  America.  A  remarkable  artist,  she 
won  an  important  literary  prize  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  for  a  book  of  extraordinarily  well  writ¬ 
ten  youthful  poems.  Sensitivity,  discipline,  and 
a  true  poet’s  magic  are  the  earmarks  of  her 
work.  Her  poetic  dramas,  Maria  Lionza  and 
Belen  Silvera,  arc  unique  not  only  in  the  in¬ 
credible  blending  of  folklore,  myth,  Chris¬ 
tianity,  paganism,  and  superstition,  but  also 
because  of  the  vigorousness  of  the  verse — a 
quality  not  yet  achieved  by  any  other  Latin 
American  woman  writer.  Not  content  with 
writing  poetry  exclusively,  Ida  Gramcko  has 
published  a  large  work  entitled  Juan  sin  MIedo 
in  polyphonic  prose  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Amy  Lowell).  It  is  like  no  other  book  that  has 
ever  been  published.  Travel,  fantasy,  mysti¬ 
cism,  parable,  legend  ...  it  is  hard  to  tell 
what  its  rich  and  gaudy  style  wishes  to  com¬ 
municate  to  its  overwhelmed  reader.  What  is 
not  hard  to  deduce,  however,  is  that,  if  a  book 
like  this,  if  poems  such  as  hers,  if  fiction  such 
as  the  novels  by  da  Silva  and  Guido  arc  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  the  sky 
— rather,  the  universe — has  no  limits  for  the 
women  writers  of  Latin  America. 

Brussels 

Charles  Cestre 

By  Eric  Wollencott  Barnes 
The  recent  death  of  Professor  Charles  Cestre 
of  the  Sorbonne  closed  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career  in  American  studies  abroad. 

»  M 


For  more  than  sixty  years  Professor  Cestre 
labored  tirelessly  to  make  Frenchmen  more 
deeply  aware  of  the  social  and  aesthetic  values 
of  American  civilization.  He  came  to  America 
first  in  1897  as  an  exchange  student  at  Har¬ 
vard — one  of  the  first — where  he  took  his  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  degree  in  1898.  Until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  World  War  he  made  regular 
visits  to  this  country  as  guest  professor  at  Har¬ 
vard,  the  University  of  California,  Columbia, 
Stanford,  and  other  universities.  For  some 
years  he  contributed  a  special  letter  on  French 
literary  affairs  to  The  New  Yorl(  Times. 

Professor  Cestre  was  a  pioneer  among  seri¬ 
ous  scholars  of  American  literature.  While  our 
own  universities  were  still  giving  only  casual 
attention  to  the  subject,  he  was  impressing  a 
generation  of  young  French  intellectuals  with 
the  im{X)rtancc  to  western  culture  of  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  Whitman.  He  was 
a  dedicated  and  perceptive  critic  of  American 
poetry,  the  first  to  make  a  full-length  study  of 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  He  was  known 
for  his  fine  translations  of  Melville,  Whitman, 
Poe,  and  other  American  writers.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  American  life 
and  the  American  scene,  including  the  volume 
on  the  United  States  in  the  Larousse  series,  Les 
pays  du  monde. 

His  achievement  was  recognized  in  France 
by  the  creation  of  the  chair  of  American  Civi¬ 
lization  at  the  Sorbonne,  which  he  held  from 
1918  until  his  retirement  in  1945.  His  clear, 
balanced,  sharply-detailed  style,  both  in  his 
lectures  and  in  his  writing,  attracted  a  steadily 
growing  audience  through  the  years.  Even  in 
his  retirement,  until  ihe  last  months  of  his  life, 
he  constantly  served  editors,  students,  and 
teachers  as  a  consultant  in  American  literature. 

Professor  Cestre  was  admirably  equipped  to 
interpret  America  to  his  own  people.  His 
broad  knowledge  of  our  country  and  our  hab¬ 
its,  his  ardent  democratic  spirit,  his  mastery  of 
our  speech,  gave  a  soundness  to  his  views  that 
few  French  commentators  on  American  life 
have  displayed. 

Among  his  students  were  many  Americans 
for  whom  his  memory  will  have  special  mean¬ 
ing.  Against  the  background  of  ancient  Sor¬ 
bonne  tradition,  he  revealed  American  litera¬ 
ture  and  American  ideas  in  a  new  light.  He 
was  also  a  loyal  and  meticulously  devoted 
friend  who  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
others’  work  the  same  seriousness  and  dis¬ 
cernment  that  gave  depth  and  dignity  to  his 
own. 

Windsor,  Conn. 
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Demctrio  Aguilera  Malta.  La  isla  virgen. 
Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana. 
1954.  xxiii  -j-  405  pages.  $55  m/ec. 
Reviewed  in  Bool{s  Abroad  in  194.5,  when  it 
first  appeared  (see  B.A.  17:4,  p.  353)  this  novel 
of  the  mangrove  swamps  of  Ecuador’s  coast 
now  appears  in  an  improved  version  as  volume 
10  of  the  Ecuador  Academy  of  Letters’  Rela- 
tistas  ecuatorianos  series. 

To  writers,  the  interest  may  lie  in  the  way 
the  author  cut  out  nearly  20,000  words,  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  its  present  80,000.  Ruthless  ex¬ 
cision  of  adjectives  and  unnecessary  explana¬ 
tory  words  was  one  means.  In  the  original, 
Aguilera  descrilied  the  trees  “agitando  sus  ra- 
mos  flexihles  y  sus  abanicos  de  hojas  innume- 
rables.”  Now  he  has  blue-pencilled  both  ad¬ 
jectives.  In  paragraphs  of  action,  he  has  cut 
out  whole  sentences  with  a  strengthening  of 
impact.  He  has  also  clarified  his  meaning.  At 
the  end,  the  white  man,  Nestor,  succumbs  to 
the  Virgin  island  he  tried  tofiossess.  In  the  orig¬ 
inal,  the  island  is  never  mentioned.  It  is  only 
“ella.”  Now  he  names  his  conqueror.  Wheth¬ 
er  conscious  of  the  means  or  not,  the  reader  is 
lx)und  to  lie  moved  by  this  powerful  novel 
and  by  the  Indian  mayordomo  Cuayambe,  who 
resists  equally  the  mad  ideas  of  his  patrdn  and 
the  power  of  nature. 

An  18-page  preface  by  the  Ecuadorian  critic 
,\ngel  F.  Rojas  provides  a  geographical  back¬ 
ground  for  the  novel  and  a  discussion  of  the 
use  of  the  selva  as  a  literary  personage.  He  also 
gives  an  excellent  interpretation  of  the  writings 
of  .Aguilera  Malta.  The  current  revision  makes 
Isla  virgen  even  more  one  of  the  great  Ecua¬ 
dorian  novels.  Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Miami  University 

**  Lars  Ahlin.  Natt  i  marl^nadstultet.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1957.  463  pages.  24.50  kr. 
This  second  book  about  Zackarias  in  Sundsvall 
is  a  mature  but  difficult  work.  The  themes  of 
love,  life,  and  crime  are  treated  with  an  experi¬ 
enced  hand,  but  most  important  is  a  new  stage 
in  .Ahlin’s  style.  Rich  and  imaginative  in  struc¬ 
ture  and  imagery,  this  book  is  strongly  remi¬ 
niscent  of  James  Joyce.  E.ich  sentence  reflects 
meticulous  workmanship,  both  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  unit  and  as  a  reflection  of  the  sense  of  the 
whole  novel.  Thus  Ahlin  is  able  to  subject 
his  protagonists  to  a  microscopic  examination 
that  brings  out  the  essential  elements  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 


Louis  Aragon.  La  semaine  sainte.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1958.  599  pages.  1,500  fr. 

The  panorama  of  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI 1 1 
from  Napoleon  in  1815,  a  tapestry,  says  Ara¬ 
gon,  extending  from  the  past  into  the  future, 
exemplifying  the  passing  of  all  corrupt  mon¬ 
archies — a  Communist  thesis,  but  not  one 
heavily  insisted  upon.  Here  history  is  told 
chiefly  for  the  delight  of  the  history  itself. 
There  are  many,  many  characters,  many 
scenes,  and  very  little  attempt  to  integrate  the 
fragments  into  a  story  or  a  generalized  mean¬ 
ing.  Intermittent  attempts  to  draw  the  parts 
of  the  action  together  are  made  by  having 
Cicricault,  the  painter  and  one  of  the  King’s 
soldiers,  serve  as  Aragon’s  mouthpiece.  One 
must  reluctantly  admit  that  structurally  the 
novel  is  a  failure — and  yet  the  parts  are  often 
so  splendid  w'ith  events  dashingly  alive  that 
La  semaine  sainte  does  deserve  to  be  read  by 
a  wider  and  less  partisan  audience  than  might 
ordinarily  be  attracted  to  a  new  Aragon  novel. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Concord  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library 

Hannah  Arendt.  The  Origins  of  Totali¬ 
tarianism.  New  York.  Meridian.  New  ed., 
1958.  520  pages.  $1.95. 

In  1951  Hannah  Arendt  published  this  analy¬ 
sis  of  anti-Semitism,  imperialism,  and  totali¬ 
tarianism  which  now  appears,  revised  and  en¬ 
larged.  The  intellectual  intensity  and  combina¬ 
tive  imagination  of  this  great  scholar  are  as 
admirable  as  her  command  of  sources  and  daz¬ 
zling  control  of  form.  She  was  not  trying  to 
write  reci|>es  for  the  future  or  to  analyze  a 
concrete  situation  about  which  something  can 
be  done,  as  Germaine  Tillion  did  in  her  .Al¬ 
geria  book,  but  she  tried  to  determine  the  his¬ 
torical  conditions  that  led  to  the  events  of  our 
time.  In  this  new  edition,  China  and  I  lungary 
are  also  discussed  in  an  added  chapter. 

I  am  not  sure  that  her  analyses  are  correct 
and  I  am  even  less  sure  that  analysis  can  ap¬ 
proach  the  truth  unless  it  means  to  come  up 
with  a  recipe  for  the  future,  for  1  do  not  accept 
Socrates’s  opinion  that  knowledge  means 
goodness.  The  problem  of  what  is  so  idiotic¬ 
ally  called  “implementation”  is  the  problem  of 
making  a  good  idea  work.  Rut  “making  it 
work”  means  administration,  organization, 
and  here  the  trouble  arises.  If  w'e  could  explain 
why  the  ordinary  Gentile  German  did  not  ask 
what  had  happened  to  Herr  Bachmann  or 
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Rosenfeld  whom  he  had  greeted  for  decades 
across  the  street,  we  might  get  a  better  answer 
to  the  questions  Hannah  Arendt  raises  than 
from  all  the  sources  she  commands.  Are  not 
most  people  ready  to  act  in  unison  against  any¬ 
one  if  the  social  atmosphere  permits?  Are  they 
simply  cowardly  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth 
to  “order”  and  decency  to  survival-without- 
trouble?  If  we  could  explain  ostracism  in 
Athens,  the  sacking  and  pillaging  of  cities, 
massacres,  and  all  those  other  human  mani¬ 
festations  of  political  life  that  have  always  ex¬ 
isted,  we  could  perhaps  also  explain  their  par¬ 
ticular  modern  manifestations  in  Russia, 
Spain,  Germany,  South  Africa,  Hungary,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  of  anti-Semitism 
is  not  germane  to  the  issue  and  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Russian  and  obtuse  German  aspects  of 
mass  formation  and  domination  are  less  re¬ 
vealing  than  what  is  going  on  in  China  and 
what,  to  some  extent,  has  gone  on  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sign  in  the  United  States.  The  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  state  on  the  individual,  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  taxation,  to  cite  but  one  example,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  decades  or  so,  is  rather  out¬ 
side  the  sphere  of  totalitarianism  and  its  emo¬ 
tional  connotations,  but  I  wonder  if  it  does 
not  offer  more  information  than  that  disgust¬ 
ing  German  history.  For  instance,  why  ex¬ 
plain  late  nineteenth  century  anti-Semitism  as 
a  peculiar  phenomenon  when  the  very  same 
arguments  were  used  in  antiquity? 

All  of  this  is  no  criticism,  as  Hannah  Arendt 
had  another  aim.  But  the  fact  that  impulses 
survive,  that  grasping  for  power  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  reality  that  will  remain,  seems  to  me  to 
deserve  more  attention  than  the  accidental 
manifestations  in  which  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  draped  these  realities.  I 
wish  and  hojx;  that  the  author  will  apply  her 
analytical  genius  and  inventive  imagination  to 
this  question  as  well,  for  our  future  is  tied  in 
with  its  solution.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

lacques  Audiberti.  Infanticide  preconise. 

Paris.  Cjallimard.  1958.  287  pages.  750  fr. 
The  imaginative  author  of  I^s  enfants  natu- 
rels  returns  to  the  subject  of  unusual  human 
offspring  in  this  uninhibited  fantasy.  The  ac¬ 
tion  occurs  in  1935  as  the  totalitarian  age  is 
getting  under  way,  and  centers  upon  the  ab¬ 
duction  of  a  prodigious  infant,  sired  by  Jupi¬ 
ter,  destined  to  be  a  ruler  of  men,  and,  of 
course,  coveted  by  rival  nations.  With  Romain 
Tapon,  an  intrepid  reporter,  as  our  guide,  we 
embark  upon  a  remarkable  chase  that  culmin¬ 
ates  in  London. 


As  is  his  wont,  Audiberti  creates  a  tantaliz¬ 
ing  mood  of  instability  and  flux.  Events  merge 
chaotically,  and  we  are  never  too  certain  of  the 
gender  of  some  of  the  protagonists.  The  au¬ 
thor  maintains  his  light,  satirical  touch 
throughout  the  book,  and  leaves  the  reader 
baffled  but  amused. 

Robert  W.  Kretseh 
Queens  College 

**  Ericb  Auerbach.  Uteratursprache  und 
Publil{um  in  der  lateinischen  Spdtantil^e 
und  im  Mittelalter.  Bern.  Francke.  1958. 
264  pages.  28  Sw.  fr. 

The  late  Erich  Auerbach  was  one  of  the  unex¬ 
celled  masters  in  the  combined  fields  of  Medie¬ 
val  and  Romance  philology.  The  four  essays 
included  in  his  last  book,  posthumously  pub¬ 
lished,  contain  much  more  of  the  essence  of 
his  scholarly  life  work  than  the  apparently  spe¬ 
cialized  title  seems  to  indicate.  The  essays  are 
preceded  by  an  introduction  in  which  Auer¬ 
bach  discusses  his  own  approach  to  the  issues 
of  medieval  and  comparative  philology,  and 
his  indebtedness  to  Vico’s  ideas.  Integrating 
the  analytic  and  the  synthetic  method,  the  au¬ 
thor  illustrates,  through  minutely  interpreted 
representative  passages,  the  development,  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  form,  of  Latin  medieval 
literature  from  Augustine  and  Sidonius  to  the 
rise  of  vernacular  poetry  in  the  courtly  ro¬ 
mances  of  France  and  the  Divine  Comedy. 
Thus  these  essays  are  a  counterpart  to  h'.  R. 
Curtius’s  European  Literature  and  the  Latin 
Middle  Ages  and  a  complement  to  the  author’s 
own  Mimesis. 

Auerbach’s  analyses  and  conclusions  reveal 
his  well-known  combination  of  scholarly  ex¬ 
actness  and  feeling  for  the  overtones.  At  home 
with  all  branches  of  philology  in  its  linguistic, 
rhetorical,  and  philosophic  aspects,  he  leads 
us,  through  the  analysis  of  style,  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  such  interesting  minds  as  Cae- 
sarius  of  Arles,  Pope  Gregory,  Finhart,  Lupus 
of  Ferrieres,  Rather  of  Verona,  Liutprand  of 
Cremona,  Gerbert  of  Aurillac.  The  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  medieval  literary  style  are  followed  back 
to  its  ancient  roots.  What  the  author  has  to 
say  about  Virgil,  Lucan,  Seneca.  Tacitus,  and 
Suetonius,  is  of  interest  also  to  the  classical 
scholar;  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages 
deals  with  the  presentation  of  the  divine  pres¬ 
ence  in  Homer  as  compared  with  Dante’s 
Messo  del  Cielo. 

Among  the  numerous  topics  of  this  pro¬ 
found  yet  lively  book  are:  the  transformation 
of  the  grand  style  of  classical  Latin  literature 
into  the  Sermo  Humilis  reflecting  the  Chris- 
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tian  ideal  and  the  rebirth  of  the  sublime  in  the 
High  Middle  Ages;  the  changing  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Latin  of  literature  and  the  growing 
Romance  languages  of  everyday  life  with  the 
ensuing  position  of  Latin  as  a  “living”  or  a 
“dead”  language;  the  intricate  relations  be¬ 
tween  author  and  public  through  twelve  cen¬ 
turies  from  Tacitus  to  Dante.  Behind  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  medieval  Latin  literature  as  an 
ever  changing  but  never  broken  link  between 
the  two  high  points  of  western  civilization 
stands  Auerbach’s  humanistic,  Burckhardtian 
faith  in  the  unity  of  European  tradition  and 
culture.  There  arc  not  many  books  so  suitable 
as  this  consummation  of  a  great  scholar’s  work 
to  introduce  advanced  students  to  the  analysis 
of  literary  texts.  F.  M.  Wassermann 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Allicrt  Beguin.  Poesie  de  la  presence:  De 

Chretien  de  Troyes  a  Pierre  Fmmanuel. 

Ncuchatel.  Baconniere.  1957.  362  pages. 
12  Sw.  fr. 

The  essays  of  this  collection,  all  on  a  central 
theme,  group  themselves  topically:  (1)  Quetes 
spiritucllcs;  (2)  Du  revc  a  I’incarnation;  and 
(3)  Poetes  de  notre  Apocalypse,  They  treat 
French  poetry  in:  (1)  the  Middle  Ages 
through  the  seventeenth  century;  (2)  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century; 
(3)  a  rigorously  contemporary  period.  The 
Late  Albert  Beguin’s  comments  usually  deal 
w'ith  a  particular  author  in  each  essay;  the 
three  sections  contain  generalizations  of  the 
sub-topics,  around  which  creative  personalities 
cluster:  (1)  Poesie  et  mystique;  (2)  Lc  reve 
ct  la  poesie  and  Poesie  et  occultisme;  (3)  Poesie 
de  la  presence. 

The  collection  itself  is  an  interrogation;  it 
seeks  the  essence  of  the  individual  through  po¬ 
ets  w'ho  seek,  accepting  then  the  nudity  of  that 
personal,  interior  world  which  is  analogous  to 
the  general,  exterior  world.  This  acceptance 
does  not  render  man  supine.  Such  poets,  such 
men,  the  interrogation  itself,  have  always  been 
present  in  French  culture,  a  culture  which  has 
given  priority  to  the  search  for  this  essence. 
Man  encounters  varied  sorts  of  “presence” 
as  he  works  his  way  toward  that  point  where 
he  discovers  himself  face  to  face  with  himself: 
the  presence  of  others,  the  presence  of  God,  the 
presence  of  the  terrestrial  environment,  and 
the  presence  of  poetry.  The  presence  of  the 
latter  value  identifies  that  quest  w'hich  has  a 
transcendental  goal,  that  one  which  rises  above 
preoccupation  with  mere  relation  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.  Dwight  Chambers 

University  of  Arizona 


**  Gottfried  Bonn.  Primdre  Tage.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Limes.  1958,  95  pages.  6.50  dm. 

If  one  is  to  believe  the  publisher’s  postscript, 
this  represents  the  final  harvest  of  Benn  poems 
plus  some  variora.  Let  us  disregard  these 
Fragmente  which  belong  together  with  other 
variants  in  a  critical  edition  which  is,  alas,  al¬ 
ready  on  its  way  (and  will  show,  if  the  entire 
Nachlass  is  included,  that  some  of  the  editorial 
assertions  are  not  quite  true).  Despite  one’s 
gratitude  for  the  publication  of  some  very  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  Benn’s  later  verse  one  feels 
deep  regret  that  the  publishers  and  editors  of 
Benn  seem  possessed  of  such  little  faith  in  the 
lame  and  durability  of  their  author.  Their  hur¬ 
rying  with  Benn’s  Nachlass  is  not  the  only  case 
in  jx)int.  This  volume  contains,  more  so  than 
Apreslude,  several  poems  of  great  beauty  and 
depth.  They  are  mostly  those  which — written 
in  the  1940’s — are  of  the  realm  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Statische  Gedichte.  Here  are  again  some 
of  the  considerable  number  of  eschatological 
poems  which  sum  up  Benn’s  life,  his  poetry, 
our  age,  our  lives,  our  hopes.  They  are  light 
and  music  on  our  way  into  the  dark: 

Cbcrblickt  man  die  Jahre, 
ewig  wuhlcndc  Flut 
und  die  dunkle  Barke,  die  Bahre 
mit  Helden,  Heeren  und  Blut, 
und  die  Sonnen-  und  Wasseruhren 
schatten  und  rinnen  es  ein: 
alles  deine  Figuren, 

Kabbala,  Schwarzer  Stein. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

^  Karl  Bjarnhof.  Den  kprte  dag  er  lang  nol{. 
Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1958.  182  pages. 
15.75  kr, 

Danish  author  Karl  Bjarnhof  has  already  at¬ 
tained  a  special  place  in  the  history  of  world 
literature  as  one  of  the  best  writers  about  the 
life  of  the  blind.  He  is  particularly  famous  be¬ 
cause  of  his  two-volume  autobiography,  Stjer- 
nerne  hlegner  and  Det  gode  lys.  In  the  present 
book  he  continues  to  write  in  the  same  field. 
This  novel  describes  life  at  an  institute  for 
blind  women  in  Copenhagen.  Bjarnhof  pre¬ 
sents  a  wonderful  description  of  the  lives  of 
young  and  old  women  at  the  institute,  w'ith 
their  different  fates,  sometimes  happy,  but 
most  of  the  time  very  unhappy.  The  question, 
often  repeated  in  the  book,  whether  entrance 
to  the  institute  brings  to  these  women  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  life  or  the  beginning  of  death,  re¬ 
mains,  however,  to  be  answered  by  the  readers 
of  this  excellent  book. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Northwestern  University  Library 
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^  Karen  Blixen.  Sidste  jortaellinger.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldcndal.  1957.  301  pages.  19.75  kr. 
Karen  Blixen’s  ability  to  create  unusual  and 
often  fantastic  situations  and  to  present  them 
in  an  atmosphere  of  amoral  wisdom  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  contemporary 
European  literature.  While  she  always  clothes 
her  stories  with  the  garments  of  a  substantial, 
well<onstructed  narrative,  over  the  whole 
there  is  always  the  veil  of  the  mystic. 

In  the  twelve  talcs  in  this  collection  Karen 
Blixen  reveals  her  most  polished  and  mature 
style.  Whether  the  setting  is  a  cardinal’s  pal¬ 
ace  in  Rome  or  the  bourgeois  Copenhagen  of 
the  1890’s,  her  peculiar  genius  as  a  storyteller 
is  unmistakable.  The  first  seven  stories,  set  in 
Italy,  employ  the  effective  instrument  of  world¬ 
ly-wise  Cardinal  Salviati  as  the  narrator.  In 
the  last  group,  “En  Herregaardshistorie”  again 
takes  us  to  the  milieu  of  the  Danish  country 
estate  that  the  author  knows  so  well.  The  last 
story,  a  conversation  in  the  night  between  King 
Christian  VII  and  the  poet  Ewald,  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  concluding  piece. 

The  virtues  of  Karen  Blixen  as  a  novelist 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate;  perhaps  the 
most  encouraging  aspect  of  her  creative  work 
is  that  it  started  on  a  high  level  and  has  im¬ 
proved  with  age.  Every  reader  of  Sidste  For- 
taellinger  will  earnestly  hope  that  the  title  is 
deceptive. 

l^wrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuef^y  Libraries 

Albert  Camus.  Actuelles.  Ill:  Chronique 
algerienne,  1939-1958.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1958.  213  pages.  500  fr. 

In  this  chronique  algerienne  which  spans  the 
years  1939-1958,  we  are  shown  many  of  the 
lesser  known  aspects  of  the  Algerian  tragedy 
by  one  who  truly  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
This  tragedy  has  been  one  of  the  great  forma¬ 
tive  influences  in  Camus’s  life.  He  has  been 
close  to  it  for  a  long  time  and  the  anguish  he 
has  suffered  has  been  genuine.  His  efforts  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  native  population 
in  Algeria  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  1939.  It 
was  in  June  of  that  year  that  his  “Misere  de  la 
Kabylie”  was  published  in  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  Alger  Republicain.  This  is  the  first  selec¬ 
tion  in  the  present  volume.  The  others  (let¬ 
ters,  editorials,  and  one  speech)  are  written  in 
much  the  same  vein.  They  all  reflect  a  con¬ 
sistently  humane  attitude  and  a  passionate  de¬ 
sire  for  a  just  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
crisis  which  so  beclouds  the  future  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World.  Hugh  W.  Treadwell 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 


^  Richard  Coudenhove-Kalergi.  Fine  Idee 
erobert  Europa.  Meine  Lebenserinnerun- 
gen.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1958.  367  pages  -t- 
16  plates.  19.80  dm. 

Coudenhove-Kalergi,  with  his  Dutch  and 
Greek  names,  his  Austro-Hungarian  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  a  Japanese  mother,  devoted  his  life 
to  the  creation  of  a  Europe  Free  and  United. 
He  found  little  support  among  the  cautious, 
realistic,  and  hopelessly  insular  Britons.  But 
Aristide  Briand  endorsed  the  idea — in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  Pierre  Dubois,  Henry  IV,  Abbe  de 
Saint-Pierre,  Rousseau,  and  Victor  Hugo — 
and  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  success.  The 
“realists”  won  against  the  “starry-eyed,”  and 
the  result  was  World  War  Two.  Today, 
piecemeal,  haltingly,  desperately  late,  Europe 
— a  much  shrunken  Europe — is  creating  itself. 
And  England  still  refuses  to  have  more  than  a 
chilly  and  reluctant  toe  in  the  Continental 
quagmire. 

Like  his  earlier  Kampf  um  Europa:  Aus 
meinem  Leben  (1949),  Coudenhove-Kalergi’s 
account  of  his  mission  is  warmly  personal, 
without  being  egotistic.  His  tributes  to  his 
mother,  a  charming  and  elusive  figure,  and  to 
his  first  wife,  the  great  actress  Ida  Roland,  are 
touching.  Apart  from  its  advocacy  of  a  great 
cause,  the  book  throws  light  on  the  personali¬ 
ties  and  events  of  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is 
written  in  “international  German,”  a  pleasing 
medium  of  brief  lucid  sentences. 

Albert  Cuerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Marnix  Gijsen.  Ktaaglied  om  Agnes. 
’s-Gravenhage.  Stols.  1955.  185  pages. 

The  plot  of  this  book  is  disarmingly  simple.  A 
young  man  develops  a  Platonic  love  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  young  girl,  Agnes,  who  contracts 
tuberculosis  and  dies,  leaving  the  young  man 
to  his  loneliness  in  a  world  peopled  with  men 
and  women  who  do  not  understand  him. 

The  lyric  response  drawn  from  the  reader, 
the  individuality  of  the  chameters  portrayed, 
the  masterful  selection  of  realistic  detail  are 
reminiscent  of  Gijsen’s  other  works.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  duplication  of  plot  and  the  nuances  of 
thought  and  feeling  provoked  by  the  hook,  as 
well  as  the  wide  variety  of  character  presenta¬ 
tion  are  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  writer  and 
to  his  painstaking  penetration  into  the  eter¬ 
nal  why  of  existence.  Peter  Veltman 

Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

^  Jean  Giono.  Angelo.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1958.  243  pages.  650  fr. 

As  Giono  tells  us  in  his  preface,  Angelo  (first 
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published  in  serial  form  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise)  is  not  a 
sequel  to  Le  bonheur  jou,  but  rather  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  first  version  of  Le  hussard  sur  le  toil, 
written  in  1934.  This  recit  is  far  from  having 
the  literary  excellence  of  Le  hussard,  and  Gio- 
no  apologetically  calls  it  a  laboratory  exercise 
which  took  him  only  six  days  to  write,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  eight  years  devoted  to  his  mas¬ 
terpiece,  Nevertheless,  the  reader  will  find 
here  with  pleasure  the  original  outline  for  the 
famous  characters  Angelo  and  Pauline,  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  highly  poetic  and  romantic  atmos¬ 
phere  amid  adventures  of  fantasy  and  mystery 
which  make  interesting  reading. 

Maxwell  A.  Smith 
U niversity  of  Chattanooga 

^  Jean  Ciiraudoux.  La  menteuse.  Les 

Graeques.  Paris.  Grasset.  1958.  235  pages. 
750  fr. 

Although  the  editor,  R.  Allicres,  who  cleverly 
supplied  a  few  missing  paragraphs  to  and  ed¬ 
ited  this  unpublished  manuscript,  claims  La 
menteuse  was  left  unfinished,  it  seems  to  us 
Giraudoux  gave  his  novel  an  abrupt  but  logi¬ 
cal  ending.  The  poetic  fireworks,  typical  of 
(iiraudoux,  are  less  unbridled  here  and  mostly 
confined  to  revealing,  in  a  remarkable  analy¬ 
sis,  a  feminine  soul,  Nelly’s,  who  accidentally 
meets  Reginald,  a  demi-Ciod  passed  forty  who 
had  preciously  licen  guarding  from  promiscu¬ 
ity  his  secret  ability  to  give  happiness.  She  falls 
in  love  with  this  mysterious  pur  and  is  forced 
to  create  a  fictional  past  to  hide  from  Reginald 
the  selfish  and  too  human  mediocrity  of  her 
concrete  life,  which  she  deems  impure.  C»as- 
ton’s  return  gives  her  past  and  her  future  too 
material  a  form.  After  a  short  struggle  be¬ 
tween  her  two  sides,  she  returns  to  the  under¬ 
standing  Reginald,  who  is  at  f>eace  with  the 
universe  and  the  civilized  world,  thanks  to 
his  passport:  his  natural  intelligence,  emotion, 
and  caresse.  The  usual  “cosmic”  preoccupa¬ 
tions  are  absent,  but  the  reader  will  discover 
with  surprise  in  this  excellent  psychological 
novel  a  (iiraudoux  moraliste. 

Only  the  first  of  the  two  acts  of  Les  Crac  ques 
(19?6)  has  unfortunately  reached  us.  Two 
brothers,  a  Roman  general  and  a  senator,  at 
first  at  odds,  unite  in  their  thirst  for  purity 
against  the  civic  corruption  of  Rome,  engen¬ 
dered  by  its  very  greatness.  The  student  of 
Giraudoux  might  find  the  dramatic  technique 
interesting. 

Marc  Rensimon 
University  of  California 


Hella  Haasse.  De  ingewijden.  Amsterdam. 
Querido,  1957.  388  pages.  12.50  fl. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Dutch  critics  have 
characterized  this  work  as  an  important  step¬ 
ping  stone  in  the  literary  career  of  its  author. 
For  here  is  a  deeply  penetrating  book,  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  theme,  composition,  and  style, 
rising  far  above  the  average  level  of  modern 
fiction.  It  has  one  central  theme,  shining 
through  almost  every  page:  the  search  of  man 
for  a  satisfying  meaning  of  human  existence 
and  for  a  way  out  of  the  extreme  loneliness 
of  the  individual. 

All  the  personalities  are  either  consciously 
on  their  way  to  a  solution  or  are  clinging  to  a 
stronger  person  to  find  their  way  in  life.  The 
members  of  the  first  group  are  the  ingewijden, 
the  initiated  who  have  looked  beyond  every¬ 
day  life.  Their  experiences,  thoughts,  and  con¬ 
cepts  are  the  author’s  main  concern.  Among 
the  initiated  are  a  revolutionary  young  Greek 
(who  has  escaped  the  tyranny  of  his  grandfath¬ 
er,  patriarch  of  a  Cretan  village)  in  whom  a 
young,  immature  American  girl  finds  her  sup¬ 
port;  there  is  a  teacher  of  classical  languages, 
who  is  trying  to  explain  life  in  terms  of  Greek 
mythology;  there  is  a  woman-painter,  who 
during  her  long  life  has  been  searching  to  es¬ 
cape  her  ego  by  expressing  it  in  her  art  and 
later  by  settling  down  in  Crete  and  living  the 
simple  life  of  the  villagers;  there  is  young  Mar¬ 
ten  Siebeling,  suffering  from  the  unhappy 
marriage  of  his  parents.  Finally  there  is  a  Nazi 
soldier,  the  personification  of  all  Nazism. 

By  a  clever  and  absorbing  plot  all  these  per¬ 
sons  are  brought  into  the  narrative,  which  is 
interrupted  by  telling  the  history  of  the  main 
figures  individually.  Beautiful  nature  descrip¬ 
tions,  obviously  drawn  from  the  author’s  own 
observation,  enhance  the  readability  of  the 
book.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

library  of  Congress 

Walter  Jens.  Das  Testament  des  Odysseus. 

Pfullingen.  Neske.  1958.  137  pages. 
Walter  Jens,  who  at  thirty-five  is  a  full-fledged 
professor  of  classics,  has  many  a  fine  piece  of 
narrative  prose  writing  to  his  credit;  and  the 
present  offering  is  easily  one  of  his  best.  Its 
subject  is  such  that  it  lends  itself  advantage¬ 
ously,  indeed,  to  Jens’s  ever-increasing  love  for 
the  well-wrought  phrase,  the  kind  that  conveys 
strength,  beauty,  lucidity,  and  precision. 

Jens  follows  out  here  the  intriguing  idea  of 
having  old  Odysseus  write  down  for  his  grand¬ 
son  Prasidas  the  essentials  of  his  life  story.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  worldly-wise  man  who  in  his 
younger  years  had  been  a  deliberately  anony- 
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mous  and  rather  cynical  student  of  human  be¬ 
havior,  only  to  become  a  gentle  and  truly  tol¬ 
erant  ruler  of  Ithaca.  Seasoned  connoisseur  of 
human  beings  that  he  is,  he  foresees  clearly  the 
likely  consequences  of  a  spoiled  Helen’s  cal¬ 
culated  and  dangerous  game  with  her  wooers. 
But  with  all  his  superior  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  all  his  good  intentions  to  avert 
tragedy,  he  only  proves  how  ironically  inef¬ 
fective  even  the  superior  individual  can  be  in 
the  relentless  churning  of  the  maelstrom  of 
tragic  historical  events.  When,  weary  from  his 
unrelished  role  in  the  Trojan  war,  Odysseus 
finally  returns  to  a  home  that  is  no  longer  his, 
the  older,  sadder,  and  wiser  man  of  the  world 
readily  follows  the  voice  of  true  wisdom  to 
take  refuge  in  the  tranquil  and  refreshing  calm 
of  the  contemplative  and  creative  spirit. 

The  symbolical  implications  of  Odysseus’s 
life  story  should,  I  think,  be  clear  enough. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Ernst  lunger,  fahre  der  Ol^l^upation.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Klett,  1958.  310  pages.  17.80  dm. 
Jahre  der  OI{l{upation  concludes  the  diary 
comprising  the  decade  between  1939  and  1948. 
The  preceding  parts,  Garten  tind  Strassen 
(1942)  and  Strahlungen  (1949,  rev.  1955) 
dealt  with  the  war  years. 

Although  jahre  der  Ol^kupation  covers  the 
time  between  April,  1945,  and  December, 
1948,  only  the  first  year  of  this  period  is  fully 
recorded  and  commented  upon:  the  quadri¬ 
partite  occupation  of  Germany,  the  resulting 
social  dislocation,  and,  generally,  the  human 
misery  and  suffering.  The  recording  of  fact 
and  event  is  coupled  with  remembrance  and 
reflection  which  shed  clear  light  on  the  de¬ 
posed  regime  and  its  ideology,  its  major  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  some  of  the  significant 
“fringe”  figures.  In  his  attempt  at  interpre¬ 
tation,  Jiinger  expounds  his  view  of  history, 
a  provocative  aggregate  of  mythology,  meta¬ 
physics,  and  theology.  The  interpretation  is 
particularly  interesting  where  it  further  de¬ 
velops  the  major  concepts  of  Der  Arbeiter. 
The  diary  thus  demonstrates  once  again  the 
central  significance  of  that  book  for  Jiinger’s 
opus. 

The  comments  on  the  works  in  progress: 
Atlantische  Fahrt,  Sprache  und  Korperbau, 
Rivarol,  and,  particularly,  Heliopolis  (the  least 
understood  of  ) finger’s  works)  are  illuminat¬ 
ing.  The  observations  on  books  read,  encoun¬ 
ters,  dreams,  etc,,  are  less  extensive  than  in 
the  original  (and  there  somewhat  encum¬ 
bered)  version  of  Strahlungen. 


The  diarist  seeks  further  respite  from  the 
social  and  political  reality  and  finds  it  in  na¬ 
ture.  His  contemplation  of  the  annual  cycle  of 
the  flowers  is  magnificent;  the  descriptions  of 
the  moor  (Jiinger  lived  in  Kirchhorst  near 
Hannover  at  the  time)  revive  and  increase  the 
legacy  of  Hermann  Lons.  (In  World  War 
One,  Jiinger  joined  and,  later  on,  commanded 
the  company  in  which  Lons  had  served  until 
his  early  death  on  the  battlefield.) 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

**  Ernst  Krenek.  Zur  Sprache  gebracht. 
Miinchen.  Langen/Mfiller.  1958.  398 
pages  -j-  1  plate.  24.80  dm.,_ 

Krenek  has  always  been  a  controversial  figure 
in  music.  After  fighting  loose  from  mentor 
Schreker’s  neo-Romantic  influence,  Krenek 
leafied  into  world  fame  with  Jonny  spielt  auf 
( 1927),  which  was  said  to  be  the  first  import¬ 
ant  work  where  linear  counterpoint  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  ragtime  and  highly  unorthodox  sound- 
producing  media.  The  composer  joined  the 
list  of  famous  European  emigres  to  the  United 
States  in  1938;  as  most  iconoclasts  do  sooner  or 
later,  he  mellowed  considerably  during  later 
life,  to  the  point  where  he  is  rated  by  some 
present-day  critics  as  a  “neo-Schubertian  ro¬ 
mantic.” 

Whereas  no  one  will  agree  with  all  of  Kre- 
nek’s  ideas,  few  will  contest  that  what  he  has 
to  say  is  always  interesting  and  well  worth 
reading.  The  present  essays  were  written  over 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  take  undisputable 
rank  with  the  recorded  utterances  of  Busoni, 
Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  and  others. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Olof  Lagercrantz.  Stig  Dagerman.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1958.  253  pages.  15.50  kr. 
Stig  Dagerman  killed  himself  in  November, 
1954,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one;  he  had  not  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  since  December,  1949,  when  his 
novel  about  a  peasant  wedding,  Brdllopsbes- 
vdr,  came  out.  His  literary  career  was,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  only  four  years  long.  He  made  his  debut 
in  1945  with  Ormen,  and  hard  after  Ormen 
came  two  other  novels,  De  domdas  6  and  BTdnt 
barn,  a  collection  of  stories,  Nattens  le\ar,  four 
dramas,  and  an  account  of  postwar  Germany, 
Tyst{  host.  He  had  also  been  extremely  pro¬ 
ductive  as  a  newspaper  man  and  magazine 
writer,  activities  he  continued  even  in  his 
years  of  decline.  Ormen  alone  could  have 
earned  him  his  position  as  the  central  figure 
in  Swedish  literature  of  the  Forties;  he  had 
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imfxjrtancc  also  beyond  Sweden’s  boundaries, 
for  no  one  else  could  deal  with  the  Forties’ 
main  theme,  the  terror  besetting  modern  man, 
in  quite  the  intense  way  that  Dagerman  did. 
1  ie  was  not  a  superior  stylist,  he  carried  light 
intellectual  baggage,  he  could  only  compose 
in  fear’s  high-pitched  voice;  but  he  was  an 
authentic  genius. 

Olof  Lagercrantz  has  complemented  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dagermen’s  minor  works,  Vart  behov 
av  trost  ( 1955),  with  this  first  biography  of  the 
novelist.  It  is  a  fine  job,  not  least  on  account  of 
Lagercrantz’s  attitude  toward  his  late  friend: 
He  is  neither  overcritical  nor  overadmiring, 
and,  a  trained  literary  historian,  he  respects 
facts  and  backgrounds.  Such  qualifications  do 
not  guarantee  a  good  biography,  of  course; 
after  Runar  Schildt,  the  Finno-Swedish  no- 
t/fZ/j-writer,  shot  himself  in  1925,  his  teacher. 
Professor  Gunnar  Castren,  attempted  a  task 
like  Lagercrantz’s,  and  ended  by  treating 
Schildt  as  if  he  were  a  naughty  schoolboy.  Al¬ 
though  eleven  years  older  than  Dagerman, 
Lagercrantz  is  very  familiar  with  the  terror 
that  first  inspired,  then  killed  Dagerman — a 
terror  that  (as  Lagercrantz  says)  is  still  with 
us,  for  all  our  taming  of  it. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
University  of  Buffalo 

^  Ivar  I^-Johannson.  Forfattaren.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1957.  315  pages.  18.50  kr. 
This  latest  title  in  Lo-Johansson’s  important 
series  of  autobiographical  novels  carries  us  to 
the  lieginning  of  his  career  as  an  author.  In 
the  same  straightforward,  direct  style  of  the 
earlier  volumes  we  have  here  a  significant  doc¬ 
ument  of  Swedish  literary  history  as  well  as  a 
jxjrtrait  of  the  artist  as  a  young  man.  The  mi¬ 
lieu  is  the  flourishing  circle  of  proletarian 
writers  in  the  early  Thirties;  and  we  follow 
Ivo-Johansson  in  the  not-too-surprising  change 
from  collectivism  to  individualism  when  he 
attempts  to  write  al)out  intimate  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  In  spite  of  its  autobiographical  char¬ 
acter,  Forfattaren  is  a  well  constructed  book, 
and  it  can  be  read  independently  of  the  others 
in  the  cycle. 

Lawrence  S.  T hompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

Andre  Pieyre  de  Mandiargues.  Le  Belve¬ 
dere.  Paris.  Grasset.  1958.  223  pages. 
750  fr. 

Here  is  a  delicious  salmagundi  of  essays,  me¬ 
moirs,  and  travel  in  which  Pieyre  de  .Mandiar¬ 
gues  reveals  much  of  himself  while  appraising 
modern  and  contemporary  figures.  His  mono¬ 


graphs  on  Octavio  Paz,  Andre  Breton,  and 
Charles-Albert  Cingria  are  the  highlights  of 
this  medley  but  the  gem  is  a  miniature  cameo 
entided  “Max  Ernst,  1958.’’  The  author’s  eroti¬ 
cism  is  easily  discernible  and  his  romantic  sur¬ 
realism  (or  surrealistic  romanticism?)  is  dis¬ 
creetly  displayed.  The  last  fifty  pages  are  a  re¬ 
print  of  Les  monstres  de  Bomarzo  (written  in 
1954  and  published  in  1957).  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
fect  in  this  charming  collection  of  chronicles 
and  impressions  it  is  in  what  is  omitted  rather 
than  in  what  it  contains.  It  is  only  too  short 
but  is  a  partial  key  to  the  inspiration  and 
sources  of  the  author,  and,  as  such,  is  required 
reading. 

Theodore  Toulon  Beci{ 
Louisiana  State  University 

Francois  Mauriac.  Bloc-Notes  ( 1952- 
1957 ).  Paris.  Flammarion.  1958. 410  pages. 
1,500  fr. 

This  chronological  presentation  of  Mauriac ’s 
thoughts  about  the  state  of  France  and  the 
world  during  the  titularily  indicated  quinquen¬ 
nium  may  annoy  some  readers  by  recalling  too 
many  faded  politicians  and  old  headlines.  Or 
it  may  surprise  others  by  its  Voltairean  tone  in 
certain  instances.  In  either  event,  this  journal¬ 
istic  miscellany  contains  a  continuous  plea  for 
the  establishment  of  man’s  humanity  to  man 
in  addition  to  providing  authentic  information 
alx)ut  places,  people,  and  events  worthy  of 
greater  or  lesser  note  in  the  closing  years  of 
Mapriac’s  career.  An  index  of  proper  names, 
so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Walter  von  Molo.  So  wunderbar  ist  das 
Leben.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Volksbiicher. 
1957.  459  pages  +  16  plates.  14.80  dm. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  book,  the  author 
comments  on  some  of  the  titles  of  his  many 
works  and,  although  he  wants  them  under¬ 
stood  as  expressions  of  genuine  “pathos,”  I 
am  afraid  they  reveal  a  dangerous  affinity  to 
Kitsch  and  a  lack  of  restraint  that  can  be  tak¬ 
en  as  symbolic  of  Walter  von  Molo’s  position 
in  German  literature.  His  is  a  borderline  case, 
and  he  stands,  so  to  speak,  with  one  foot  in 
“Deutsches  Schrifttum”  and  with  the  other 
“unter  dem  Strich”  in  the  feuilleton  columns 
of  German  newspapers.  He  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  these  Erinnerun- 
gen  und  Begegnungen  constitute  the  last  work 
from  his  pen. 
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The  reviewer  who  reports  on  this  book  finds 
himself  in  a  dilemma.  The  personality  that 
emerges  from  these  pages  is  so  sympathetic  and 
warm  and  even  courageous  under  often  trying 
conditions  that  one  feels  like  a  “heel”  to  hold 
up  to  critical  scrutiny  the  last  published  lines 
of  a  venerable  dead  man.  Molo  was  in  the 
middle  of  literary  battles  and  public  controver¬ 
sies  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  president  of  the  defunct  and  tragic 
Preussische  Dichterakademie,  and  if  anybody 
deserves  the  label  of  “inner  emigrant,”  so  ridi¬ 
culously  exploited  by  former  opportunists,  then 
Molo  does,  who  had  his  share  of  difficulties 
with  Gbbbels’s  henchmen  and  displayed  more 
courage  than  most  of  his  fellow  writers.  And 
yet,  honesty  compels  me  to  state  that  all  the 
famous  Molo  Haws  that  so  often  annoyed  more 
discriminate  readers  are  still  in  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  From  the  misleadingly  naive  and  un¬ 
becoming  title  to  the  mannerisms  of  the  short 
paragraph  and  the  “monumental”  but  never¬ 
theless  inadequate  statement  (“Das  Dichtwerk 
ist  gefrorene  Sehnsucht  nach  Einssein”),  an 
author  stands  revealed  w’ho  never  seems  to 
have  matured  into  the  wisdom  of  old  age. 
Molo  is  as  quick-tempered,  brash,  superficial, 
self-righteous  (with  a  dash  of  vanity),  and 
cocksure  at  seventy-seven  as  he  was  at  forty. 
Consequently,  his  autobiography  adds  nothing 
to  his  literary  stature  which  is  one  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  and  good  V nterhaltungsschrijtsteller.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  memoirs  provide  lively 
reading,  and  since  this  author  was  in  contact 
with  all  the  “greats”  in  the  fateful  Germany 
of  the  twentieth  century  at  one  time  or  another 
(from  Ebert  to  Einstein,  Spengler,  Haupt¬ 
mann,  and  Mann),  Molo  has  left  us  here  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  literary  sector 
of  modern  (ierman  civilization. 

Claude  Hill 
Rutgers  University 

^  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Don  Juan.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1958.  202  pages.  590  fr. 

Never  before  has  Montherlant  alternated  broad 
comedy  and  tragedy  in  the  same  work  as  he 
does  in  this  latest  play.  Premiered  in  Paris 
November  4,  1958,  it  starred  the  irresistible 
Pierre  Brasseur. 

To  illustrate  again  a  case  of  syncretism  in 
action,  the  protean  author  here  combines,  with 
astonishing  skill,  heroic  classicism,  crudeness, 
romance,  and  some  sexual  reverie.  In  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  mass  of  art  which  has  altered 
Don  Juan  into  a  complex  myth,  this  newest 
Don  Juan  is  a  natural  old  man,  “a  superficial 
man,  who  does  not  grow  profound  until  he 


beholds  the  sight  of  pleasure  beneath  the  spot¬ 
light  of  death.”  How  honestly  he  disarms  the 
other  characters  of  the  play,  while  they  merci¬ 
lessly  toss  accusations  oddly  resembling  those 
that  three  centuries  of  writers  and  scientists 
were  to  heap  upon  the  lover  of  a  thousand 
women! 

Montherlant’s  dialogue  has  seldom  been 
more  studded  with  gems  of  thought,  simple  yet 
original,  and  images,  basic  yet  provoking  won¬ 
der  at  their  imperishable  beauty.  We  are 
treated  to  some  of  the  aging  master’s  neatest 
paradoxes  and  cynicism,  and  to  what  many  of 
us  hope  is  but  a  very  premature  practice  in  dy¬ 
ing  gracefully. 

Henri  Kops 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Si  Ibn  Khaldun.  The  Muqaddimah:  An  In¬ 
troduction  to  History.  3  vols.  Franz  Rosen¬ 
thal,  tr.  New  York.  Pantheon  (Bollingen 
Series  43).  cxv-|-481  pages  -j-  2  plates  -j-  1 
map;  xiv  463  pages  -J"  8  plates;  xi  -J- 
603  pages  +  3  plates  -|-  1  map.  $18.50. 

At  last  the  world  has  available  a  complete  and 
authoritative  English  version  of  what  A.  J. 
Toynbee  {Study  of  History,  2d.  ed..  Ill,  322) 
described  as  “undoubtedly  the  greatest  work  of 
its  kind  ever  created  by  any  mind  in  any  time 
or  place.”  Ibn  Khaldun  began  it  in  his  fifty- 
second  year,  in  a  rush  of  inspiration,  “wdth 
words  and  ideas,”  he  says,  “pouring  into  my 
head  like  cream  into  a  churn.” 

This  eminent  politician,  judge,  and  writer- 
lecturer  was  unique  amid  a  galaxy  of  fine 
minds  enriching  the  Islamic  world  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  because  he  alone  produced  a 
new  theory  of  history,  comprehending  the 
study  of  human  society  and  environment,  rise 
and  decay  of  dynasties,  the  power  state.  He 
forged  a  new,  a  mighty,  Arabic  style  to  set 
forth  his  ideas  for  which  we  soon  shall  have 
Tawit  al-TanjI’s  definitive  edition  collating  all 
extant  Arabic  texts.  Hitherto,  except  for  schol¬ 
ars  able  to  use  the  Turkish  version,  we  have 
had  to  depend  on  De  Slane’s  French  transla¬ 
tion,  based  on  Quatremere’s  text,  both  de¬ 
fective — for  example,  the  entire  section  on  pop¬ 
ular  Arabic  poetry  at  the  end  of  the  work  was 
omitted — and  De  Slane’s  work,  to  be  useful 
to  us,  required  Dozy’s  and  Bombaci’s  correc¬ 
tions  in  extenso. 

That  is  over,  now.  These  three  beautiful 
volumes  by  Rosenthal  mark  journey’s  end. 
Collating  the  main  manuscripts,  he  gives  vari¬ 
ant  meanings  in  italics  below  the  text;  he  in¬ 
cludes  a  workable  translation  of  the  popular 
Arabic  poetry  section  mentioned  above;  his 
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notes  throughout  arc  terse  and  informative. 
The  Selected  Bibliography  supplied  by  Walter 
J.  Fischel  (111,  485-512)  lists  268  authors  and 
their  works.  Rosenthal’s  Index  of  Arabic 
Terms  (III,  515-522)  has  over  550  entries. 
The  General  Index  (III,  523-603)  contains 
4,800  references.  Excellent  illustrations  lend 
a  popular  appeal  to  the  volumes. 

The  Muqaddimah  may  most  profitably  be 
read  along  with  Rosenthal’s  noteworthy  His¬ 
tory  of  Muslim  Historiography,  his  The  Tech¬ 
nique  and  Approach  of  Muslim  Scholarship — 
this  above  all  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  the 
difficulties  of  cross-references  facing  Arab 
writers — and,  for  a  synthesis  of  Ibn  Khaldun’s 
conception  of  the  power  state.  Political 
Thought  in  Islam,  Chapter  IV. 

We  shall  ever  be  grateful,  first,  to  the  Awlad 
’Arif  Arabs  who  made  possible  Ibn  Khaldun’s 
sojourn  from  1374  to  1377  in  their  territory, 
where  he  finished  the  Introduction  proper  and 
the  first  chapter  of  his  History,  and  to  Doctor 
Rosenthal,  a  great  scholar,  painstaking,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  zealous  to  fill  in  the  greatest  gap  in 
modern  Islamic  historical  studies.  His  method 
of  translation  is  a  happy  combination  of  lit¬ 
eralness  with  a  minimum  of  additional  phrase¬ 
ology,  set  in  parentheses,  to  clarify  the  material 
for  the  English  reader.  The  Bollingen  Foun¬ 
dation,  also,  deserves  thanks  for  having  made 
this  su[)erb  work  possible. 

Wm.  K.  I  vie 
OI{lahoma  City,  Ohja. 

Vladimir  Nabokov.  Lolita.  New  York. 

Putnam.  1955.  319  pages.  $5. 

When  a  new  novel  resists  traditional  classifi¬ 
cation,  it  embarrasses  the  academic  reviewer. 
Such  a  novel  is  Lolita — almost,  one  is  tempted 
to  say,  a  unique  one — a  creation  of  fantastical 
and  bittersweet  tissues.  Should  classification 
l)e  necessary,  the  reviewer  can  find  some  small 
solace  in  cramming  this  gamin  of  a  romance 
into  the  category  of  the  picaresque,  as  set  in 
a  memoir-frame.  Nabokov’s  Humbert  Hum- 
l>ert  Isears  a  forcible  resemblance  to  Dostoevs¬ 
ky’s  Underground  Man,  who  voiced  an  acrid 
denunciation  of  life  glazed  with  flashes  of  gro¬ 
tesque  humor.  Humbert  has  more  partially 
exposed  himself  to  view,  and  his  long  confes¬ 
sion  streams  in  a  bizarrely  humorous  channel, 
eddied  by  evanescent  whirlpools  of  tragic 
mood. 

Humliert  Humbert’s  tortured  quest  for  his 
heart’s  ideal  (the  pubescent  nymphet  of  the 
title)  is  carried  out  with  a  grace  and  dignity 
which  place  him  astride  his  noble  Rosinante 
(a  faded  blue  sedan),  where  he  steadfastly 


opposes  the  windmills  of  modern  society,  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure  with  the  elegance  of  his 
naivete  inviolate.  By  clothing  his  modern 
Quixote  in  professorial  serge  and  endowing 
him  with  an  engaging  taste  for  perversion, 
Nabokov  achieves  a  satirically  effective  twist 
of  transvaluation,  which  leads  the  reader  from 
hostility  to  sympathy,  as  Humbert  faces  the 
punishment  which  modern  mores  must  inev¬ 
itably  inflict. 

The  language  of  the  novel  is  genuinely  plas¬ 
tic — vibrantly  keyed  to  the  whimsical  nuance, 
the  semi-veiled  allusion,  and  a  contagious  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  joyous  sound  of  words.  This 
is  a  first<lass  satire — the  only  full-bodied  satire 
that  I  know  of  in  recent  times.  And,  I  suppose, 
as  with  all  good  satires,  it  disappoints  only  in 
that  it  fails  to  attack  all  the  gods  which  any 
individual  reader  might  feel  to  be  meretricious. 

Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

^  Hans  Erich  Nossack.  Der  jiingere  Bruder. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1958.  389 
pages.  15.80  dm. 

The  time  is  1949,  the  place  Hamburg,  except¬ 
ing  the  brief  excursion  to  the  East  Zone.  As 
to  the  happenings,  the  oil  engineer  Stefan 
Schneider  returns,  rather  vaguely  motivated, 
from  ten  years  of  prospecting  in  the  wilds  of 
Brazil.  He  had  gone  there  from  a  sense  of 
ennui  and  barrenness  amidst  a  comfortable 
and  apparently  happily  married  life.  Basically 
aloof  from  all  that  might  be  dear  to  him,  the 
secretly  nonconformist  and  unsentimental 
Schneider  becomes  inordinately  fascinated  by 
the  figure  of  Carlos  Heller,  emerging  before 
his  incorruptible  though  not  yet  totally  skep¬ 
tical  eyes  as  he  reads  the  jxjlice  report  on  the 
strange  and  fatal  accident  to  his  wife  in  1942. 
Seeking  out  Heller’s  former  friends,  in  whom 
he  finds  more  or  less  kindred  spirits,  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  Heller,  he  develops  the  idee  fixe 
that  this  young  man,  the  last  to  see  Schneider’s 
wife  alive,  is  a  “younger  brother,’’  someone 
and  something  worth  searching  for.  Irration¬ 
ally  following  his  impulse,  but  rationally  judg¬ 
ing  his  undertaking,  he  searches  for  Heller  in 
the  East  Zone,  not  without  getting  arrested  in 
the  process.  How  much  of  a  phantom  chase, 
an  illusionary  pursuit  it  was,  is  brought  home 
to  him  with  stark  agony  after  his  return  to 
I  lamburg.  And  more  ironical,  even  grotesque, 
is  his  ensuing  accident  and  death,  preventing 
his  projected  departure  for  Brazil. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  much  more  to  Nossack’s 
novel  than  this  seemingly  bizarre  story.  In  its 
totality  it  is,  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  an 
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uncommonly  convincing  and  effectively  done 
portrayal  of  the  unreal  reality  in  which  people 
live  in  our  times.  It  amounts  to  a  powerful 
diagnosis  of  modern  existence  with  its  per¬ 
sisting  curse,  as  far  as  the  more  perceptive 
minds  are  concerned:  the  fact  that  no  facade 
of  normalcy,  not  to  mention  the  interims  of 
barefaced  inhumanity,  can  hide  the  lurking 
“zero  point,”  the  spiritual  no-man’s  land  we 
face  or  inhabit,  as  the  case  might  be.  How  to 
cope  with  this  situation  that  renders  life  mean¬ 
ingless?  With  alertness  and  with  the  calm,  if 
icy  cheerfulness  that  is  beyond  despair  and 
leaves  the  eyes  and  mind  clear  for  possible  ave¬ 
nues  toward  a  solution.  Such  is  the  attitude 
and  tone  that  marks  Schneider’s  depiction  of 
things,  for  it  is  he  whom  Nossack  has  tell  the 
story  up  to  the  last  chapter,  thus  providing  for 
himself  a  certain  literary  freedom  and  at  the 
same  time  a  perspective  we  greatly  welcome, 
namely  that  of  a  returnee  whose  outlook  is  free 
of  the  various  and  varied  distortional  effects  re¬ 
sulting  from  being  involved  in  recent  historical 
events  in  Europe. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

Jacob  Paludan.  Shribent  at  vaere.  All  in  a 
Writers  Day.  Kpbenhavn.  Hasselbalch. 

1957.  29  pages. 

This  booklet,  published  in  both  Danish  and 
English,  contains  an  informal  essay  by  the 
prominent  Danish  author  Jacob  Paludan, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Copenhagen 
newspaper  Dagens  Nyheder.  Writing  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  and  at  times  in  a  sarcastic 
vein,  the  author  recalls  some  unusual  experi¬ 
ences  from  his  long  literary  career,  which  si¬ 
multaneously  affords  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  general  observations  on  the  read¬ 
ing  public  and  the  place  of  the  poet  in  our 
present-day  world. 

Richard  Becl(^ 
University  of  North  Dakota 

**  Rudolf  Pannwitz.  Der  Vbergang  von 
heute  zu  morgen.  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer. 

1958.  94  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Some  supposed  experts  want  us  to  live  like 
groundhogs  to  weather  the  possible  surprise 
attack  by  atomic  weafxjns.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  constitutional  ecjuality  is  to  be  preserved 
unless  all  U.  S,  citizens  go  equally  under¬ 
ground.  Whether  this  is  to  be  called  “pre¬ 
serving  the  American  way  of  life”  is  another 
question.  There  is  altogether  too  much  con¬ 
cern  with  immediate  politics,  as  though  its 
present  status  and  aim  were  the  end  of  all 


wisdom,  when  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  an 
East-West  division  of  the  world  will  not  feed 
the  hungry  Algerians  nor  help  the  poverty  of 
India.  It  is  easy  to  look  at  all  human  problems 
as  assets  or  liabilities  and  to  treat  all  others  as 
mere  pawns  in  the  chess  game  of  national  poli¬ 
tics,  but  only  an  expert  |x>litician  will  be  able 
to  accept  this  as  something  worth  doing. 

The  thinking  and  humane  man  will  find 
comfort  in  Pannwitz,  aged  poet  and  thinker, 
who  looks  at  the  economic  and  political  issues 
of  today  with  the  longer  view  of  a  sage.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  concrete  and  practical  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  above  all  there  is  a  sureness  of 
instinct  before  which  the  American  and  Rus¬ 
sian  conflicts  pale  into  insignificance.  Poli¬ 
ticians  and  presidential  advisers  should  read 
and  apply  this  book,  but  if  they  do  not,  we  at 
least  can  have  the  satisfaction  that  human  in¬ 
telligence,  imagination,  and  wisdom  are  still 
in  existence.  A  small  book,  a  rich  book,  and 
a  book  that  needs  translating  immediately. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Gaetan  Picon,  comp.  Panorama  des  idies 
contemporaines.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957. 
793  pages.  1,500  fr. 

Despite  their  succinctness  and  variety,  the  key 
texts  from  the  most  important  thinkers  of  our 
century  offer  the  modern  reader — almost  al¬ 
ways  a  specialist — excellent  and  rapid  refer¬ 
ences  to  fields  foreign  to  him.  Moreover,  he  is 
confronted  within  the  framework  of  this  book 
with  a  summary  of  the  Hat  prisent  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  well  as  with  the  demarche  de  la  pensee 
en  mouvement  which  can  but  involve  him. 

The  texts  are  linked  by  introductory  no¬ 
tices,  intelligent  and  clear,  though  too  brief, 
which  are  not  insignificant  in  themselves  since 
they  relate  opposed  or  divergent  viewpoints 
giving  Thought  a  historical  direction  despite 
their  pretension  to  objectivity.  Finally,  Picon’s 
introduction,  a  brief  synthesis  of  a  phenomeno¬ 
logical  nature,  results  from  his  probings  into 
what  he  discovers  to  be  various  realities — crea¬ 
tions  all  sound  at  their  own  level,  be  they  scien¬ 
tific,  religious,  or  philosophical — being  un¬ 
veiled  (a  key-word)  by  a  seeker  involved  in 
his  quest,  all  reflecting  an  ever  moving  real¬ 
ity.  Modern  man,  rid  of  his  masks,  is  mirrored 
with  all  his  anxieties,  but  he  also  appears  lu¬ 
cid,  proud,  forging  his  own  future,  while  striv¬ 
ing  for  an  ever  higher  prise  de  conscience 
along  paths  ever  more  difficult  for  the  mind 
to  grasp. 

Picon’s  introduction  is  no  small  complement 
to  his  anthology,  but  his  claim  to  objectivity  is 
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annulled  by  the  veracity  of  his  own  ideas:  His 
Panorama  remains  a  creation  in  its  own  right. 

Marc  Bensimon 
University  of  California 

**  Mariano  Pic6n  Salas.  Los  tratos  de  la 
noche.  Caracas.  Nueva  Segovia.  1955.  206 
pages. 

Immediately  upon  reading  the  well<hosen  and 
ominous  sounding  title,  one  senses  that  Los 
tratos  de  la  noche  by  Mariano  Pic6n  Salas,  a 
great  Venezuelan  figure,  contains  more  than 
mere  fiction  and  beautiful  writing.  And  it 
does.  For  it  has  been  written  from  the  depths 
of  the  heart  and  brain  of  a  man  who  loves  his 
country  passionately  but  wisely. 

Those  who  wish  to  read  an  allegory  into  the 
book  are  free  to  do  so.  However,  Mariano  Pi¬ 
con  Salas  is  too  good  an  artist  to  mar  any  book 
with  messages.  His  story  flows  along  with  the 
ease  and  grace  and  sweep  of  its  author’s  char¬ 
acteristic  style,  unfolding  an  exciting  pano¬ 
rama  of  his  country  in  the  throes  of  sudden 
social  and  economic  changes  that  bewilder  and 
paralyze — with  a  tendency  to  corrupt — the  old- 
timers  who  feel  they  cannot  transform  them¬ 
selves  and  who  would  just  as  gladly  surrender 
to  evil  forces  as  join  the  good  fight  toward  a 
sane  and  bright  solution.  But  courage  and 
action  are  triumphant  at  last,  thanks  to  a  new 
vision  of  Venezuela,  as  seen  by  a  young,  ro¬ 
bust,  and  incorruptible  fellow  countryman  and 
an  imigrfe  who  brings  love  and  a  new  life  to 
the  book’s  hero. 

There  are  moments  of  thrilling  adventure, 
of  pathos,  and  of  tenderness.  There  are  pas¬ 
sages  describing  the  good  old  days  forever  gone 
and  a  Caracas  now  disappeared.  There  are 
pages  of  grandeur  and  hopefulness  dedicated 
to  a  youthful  country  still  at  the  height  of  its 
vigor. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

**  Dominique  Rolin.  Artfmis.  Paris.  Denocl. 

1958.  251  pages.  600  fr. 

A  tryptich:  The  story  of  a  hairdresser’s  appren¬ 
tice,  her  daughter,  a  nightwatchman  who 
might  have  been  the  young  girl’s  father-in-law. 
The  unifying  themes  are  night  and  love,  treat¬ 
ed  with  high  imagination  and  imagery.  One 
senses  the  author’s  interest  in  border  situations 
of  consciousness,  life-and-death,  day-and- 
night.  Whether  the  characters  are  capable  of 
the  sensitivity  attributed  to  them  appears  some¬ 
what  dubious;  especially  the  voung  couple’s 
suicide,  similar  to  Keller’s  rural  “Romeo  and 
Julia,’’  is  insufficiently  motivated  by  their  hav¬ 


ing  reached  their  point  of  no  return.  As  a 
study  of  les  tenebres,  this  novel  is  highly  po¬ 
etic  and  very  interesting,  the  more  so  since  the 
characters  are  non-bourgeois  and  free  from 
literary  reminiscences. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
U  niversity  of  California 

St.-John  Perse.  Seamarks.  Wallace  Fowlie, 
tr.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1958,  363 
pages.  $6. 

Readers  familiar  with  the  most  recent  work  of 
St.-John  Perse,  (see  B.A.  39),  or 

with  Wallace  Fowlie’s  earlier  translations 
from  it,  will  welcome  this  completed  bilingual 
edition  (Bollingen  Series  LXVII),  which 
makes  available  to  a  wider  audience  one  of  the 
major  works  of  contemporary  literature.  A 
bibliography  of  the  works  of  Perse  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  English  text.  The  difficulties 
of  Perse  for  a  translator  are  formidable;  Fow¬ 
lie  has  met  them  remarkably  well,  and  his 
work  conveys  the  exotic  tone  and  richness 
of  the  original.  Occasional  errors  (such  as 
grave  for  grdee,  and  the  omission  of  several 
lines  in  one  passage)  are  apparently  mistakes 
in  typesetting  rather  than  in  translation,  and 
are  somewhat  surprising  in  such  a  handsomely 
designed  book.  These  are  minor  defects,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  general  excellence  of  the  volume. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Minnesota 

Karl  Schlechta.  Der  Fall  Nietzsche:  Auf- 
siitze  und  Vortrdge.  Miinchen.  Hanser. 
1958. 116  pages.  4.80  dm. 

Few  recent  books  have  caused  as  much  of  an 
impact  on  German  intellectual  circles  as  the 
new  edition  of  Nietzsche’s  works  by  Karl 
Schlechta  (B.A.  31:3,  p.  290).  The  present 
volume  contains  a  collection  of  essays  by 
Schlechta  bearing  on  this  work.  It  includes  the 
much  discussed  postscript  to  the  Nietzsche 
edition,  in  which  Schlechta  summarizes  his 
principal  philological  insights  and  draws  the 
philosophical  consequences;  two  essays  which 
serve  to  bring  his  image  of  Nietzsche  into 
sharper  focus,  “I^gende  und  Wirklichkeit’’ 
and  the  important  “Nietzsches  Verhaltnis  zur 
Historic,”  which  contrasts  Nietzsche’s  and 
Burckhardt’s  views  of  history  and  derives  from 
them  a  lesson  for  the  present;  and  two  essays 
answering  critical  attacks. 

Schlechta’s  two  most  important  philological 
achievements  arc  (1)  his  proof  of  the  forgery 
by  Elisabeth  Forster-Nietzschc  of  about  thirty 
of  her  brother’s  letters  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  herself  as  his  undoubted  literary 
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executrix,  (2)  his  exposure  of  The  Will  to 
Power,  which  w'as  regarded  as  Nietzsche’s 
principal  work,  as  a  fabrication  perpetrated  by 
his  sister  and  her  collaborators  from  notes, 
scribbles,  and  jottings  found  in  his  literary  es¬ 
tate.  (This  fact  was  long  known  to  scholars 
throughout  the  world — cf.  for  example  the 
Nietzsche  book  by  the  American  Walter  Kauf- 
mann  [1950] — but  somehow  failed  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  consciousness  of  the  German  public.) 

The  main  purpose  of  Nietzsche’s  writings, 
according  to  Schlechta,  is  to  make  man  aware 
of  the  complete  senselessness  of  the  world  and 
thereby  force  him  to  take  his  fate  into  his  own 
hands.  To  this  end  Nietzsche  employed  the 
methods  of  extreme  historism  and  of  exact 
natural  science,  both  of  which  he  had  recog¬ 
nized — and  welcomed — as  nihilistic. 

For  Schlechta,  Nietzsche’s  greatness  lies  in 
his  intellectual  character.  His  importance  to 
our  age  must  be  sought  in  his  analyses  and 
diagnoses,  which  proved  mostly  correct  (for 
example,  the  revelation  of  the  nihilistic  nature 
of  historism  and  natural  sciences),  and  not  in 
his  suggested  remedies,  which  failed. 

The  book  is  distinguished  by  an  objectivity 
toward  its  subject  and  a  clarity  of  style,  two 
qualities  not  always  found  in  Nietzsche 
criticism.  Robert  Kauf 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

Reinhold  Schneider.  Der  Balloon.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Insel.  1957.  183  pages.  12.80  dm. 
Rarely  are  erudition  and  wisdom  offered  so 
lightly  and  charmingly  as  in  this  book  which 
modestly  calls  itself  “notes  of  a  man  of  leisure.’’ 
The  late  Reinhold  Schneider,  eminent  Catho¬ 
lic  writer,  uses  a  last  visit  to  the  home  of  his 
childhood  as  a  point  of  departure  for  his  wan¬ 
derings  into  the  past.  While  the  old  build¬ 
ing  is  being  torn  down,  he  evokes  significant 
episodes  of  its  history.  A  historian  as  well  as 
a  writer,  he  deals  with  Bismarck  and  Lassalle, 
Napoleon  III,  the  origins  of  Baden-Baden,  and 
ranges  into  literature  from  Hebbel  and  Strind¬ 
berg  to  Unamuno  and  Garcia  Lorca.  While 
skipping  nimbly  from  topic  to  topic,  the  author 
shares  his  wisdom  with  the  reader  and  makes 
him  aware  of  the  eternal  forces  which  shape 
man’s  life  and  human  history. 

Werner  Hollmann 
Princeton  University 

^  Alma  Mahler  Werfel.  And  the  Bridge  Is 
Love.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1958. 
312  pages  16  plates.  $5.95. 

These  startlingly  frank  memoirs  of  the  widow 
of  Gustav  Mahler  and  Franz  Werfel  cover  the 


years  from  her  childhood  in  Vienna  as  a 
daughter  of  landscape  painter  Emil  Schindler 
to  her  present  residence  “in  the  heart  of  New 
York”  where  her  two  rooms  are  crowded  with 
books,  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  musical 
scores,  the  whole  realm  of  art  that  was  her 
life.  Frau  Werfel  summarizes:  “My  life  was 
beautiful.  God  gave  me  to  know  the  works  of 
genius  in  our  time  before  they  left  the  hands 
of  their  creators.  And  if  for  a  while  I  was  able 
to  hold  the  stirrups  of  the  horsemen  of  light, 
my  being  has  been  justified  and  blessed.”  That 
these  and  other  “horsemen  of  light”  did  not 
long  for  her  in  vain  becomes  clear  from  the 
narrative.  Her  three  marriages  which  included 
one  with  Walter  Gropius  of  Bauhaus  fame, 
her  tempestuous  love  affair  with  Kokoschka, 
and  her  many  friends  among  artists  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  candor.  Unusually  attractive — 
and  she  supports  her  claim  by  constant  refer¬ 
ences  to  innumerable  proposals  of  marriage — 
she  was  determined  to  sacrifice  herself  for  art. 
She  willingly  gave  up  her  own  music,  her  so¬ 
cial  life,  virtually  her  identity  to  submit  to  the 
severe  demands  of  Mahler,  the  self-centered 
artist. 

Glimpses  of  the  great  of  the  last  fifty  years 
include  characterizations  of  Klimt,  Schonberg, 
Strauss,  Hauptmann,  Gibrilowitsch,  Debussy, 
Rodin,  Caruso,  Milhaud,  Schnitzler,  and  doz¬ 
ens  of  others.  These  sketches  and  the  highly 
personal  extracts  from  her  diaries  and  Werfel’s 
illuminate  the  literary  scene  of  half  a  century. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

^  Bruno  E.  Werner.  Die  Gottin.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1957.  288  pages.  14.50  dm. 
The  heroine  of  the  story  remains  invisible  from 
the  first  to  the  last  page  of  the  novel,  huried 
under  the  sand  of  the  North  African  desert. 
Many  try  to  bring  her  to  light,  some  for  very 
lofty  reasons,  others  from  very  materialistic,  if 
not  sordid  motivations.  But  the  statue  of  the 
Greek  goddess  never  is  rediscovered  and  is  lost 
forever.  Symbol  of  a  common,  unifying  occi¬ 
dental  tradition,  the  statue  is  more  a  phantom 
than  a  reality,  a  vision  of  a  paradise  lost.  The 
search  for  the  statue,  which  is  the  core  of  the 
story,  makes  a  very  fascinating,  thrilling  de¬ 
tective  story,  skilfully  told  by  the  author  with 
the  deft  touch  and  sardonic  humor  of  a  first- 
rate  writer. 

Aside  from  this  “inner  storv,”  the  novel  will 
always  hold  a  place  for  its  “historical  value.” 
Nowhere  else  did  we  read  such  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  precarious  situation  of  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  pseudo-intellectuals  in  the  Third 
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Reich,  of  those  who  stood  aside  and  daily  said 
“No,”  and  those  who  said  “Yes”  and  held  an 
uncertain  and  uncomfortable  position  of 
power.  This  contradictory  and  confusing 
tableau  of  the  cultural  situation  of  Germany 
after  1933,  torn  apart  by  the  cross  currents  of 
arts  and  politics,  by  the  conflict  between  gen¬ 
uine  concern  for  the  rescue  of  an  imperiled  civi¬ 
lization  and  a  reckless  Machiavellian  exploi¬ 
tation  of  a  noble  heritage — this  may  explain 
the  fascination  of  this  novel. 

Dieter  Cunz 
Ohio  State  University 

I^opoldo  Zea.  America  en  la  historia. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  la  Cultura  Economica. 

1957.  278  pages.  $2. 

I.eopoldo  Zea,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Mexico,  belongs  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  line  of  Mexican  intellectuals:  Ignacio 
Ramirez,  Justo  Sierra,  Benito  Juarez,  Antonio 
Caso,  Jose  Luis  Mora,  and  Alfonso  Reyes.  If 
Zea  is  not  already  Mexico’s  most  distinguished 
philosopher,  he  is  well  on  the  way  to  being  so. 
His  Dos  etapas  del  pensamiento  en  Hispano- 
america  is  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
Hispanic-American  mind  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  date. 

America  en  la  historia  is  his  attempt  to  de¬ 
fine  the  position  that  Ibero-America  should 
occupy  in  history.  He  analyzes  the  marginal 
character  that  Hispanic  culture  has  had  since 
the  Spanish  attempt  to  save  the  Christian 
Catholic  unity  of  Europe  failed.  In  Hispanic 
America  he  sees  the  possibility  of  a  new  unity 
based  not  upon  the  errors  of  Occidental  Eu¬ 
rope  and  its  individualism  but  rather  upon  a 
“cultura  en  la  que  se  coordinan  los  derechos 
de  los  individuos  con  las  necesidades  de  la 
comunidad.  .  .  .” 

Zea  is  profoundly  influenced  by  both  Boli¬ 
var  and  Vasconcelos.  He  has  been  severely  crit¬ 
icized  for  his  analysis  of  the  role  of  Russia  and 
that  of  the  United  States,  but  that  does  not  al¬ 
ter  the  fact  that  he  has  written  a  fine  book,  a 


book  with  a  new  faith  for  all  men  of  the 
Hispanic  world  to  hold  and  to  strive  to  realize. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

Carl  Zuckmayer.  Das  \alte  Ucht.  Frank 
G.  Ryder,  ed.  New  York.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts.  1958.  vii  -f-  248  pages.  $2.75. 
Viewed  as  a  textbook,  the  present  volume  does 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  play  makes  difficult 
reading  for  the  second-year  students  of  Ger¬ 
man  for  whom  it  is  intended,  one  could  take 
exception  to  certain  aspects  of  Professor  Ry¬ 
der’s  introduction  (notably  his  discussion  of 
Naturalism)  as  well  as  to  several  footnotes,  a 
detailed  analysis  of  which  will  surely  be  made 
in  the  scholarly  magazines. 

As  a  work  of  art,  Zuckmayer’s  latest  play — 
which  was  first  performed  in  1955 — suffers 
from  the  author’s  growing  intellectuality.  Far 
from  lieing  a  dramatist  in  the  class  of  Bertolt 
Brecht  and  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Zuckmayer 
can  be  regarded  as  a  versatile  and  skilful 
playwright  who,  being  at  his  best  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  medium  (Der  frohliche  Weinberg,  Katha- 
rina  Knie),  also  has  a  sharp  eye  for  the  topical 
(Der  Hauptmann  von  Kdpenicl^,  Des  Teufels 
General).  Lately  he  seems  to  have  lost  the 
magic  touch,  however,  Das  kalte  Licht  being  a 
sequence  of  scenes  rather  than  a  drama,  a  pain¬ 
fully  long  dissertation  on  the  moral  conflicts 
arising  in  the  mind  of  the  modern  physicist. 
It  contains  no  genuinely  dramatic  situations, 
and  the  extended  conversations  which  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession  fail  to  give  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  play’s  principal  characters.  Their 
actions  and  decisions  carry  little  conviction, 
and  the  protagonist’s  conversion  to  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  remains  poorly  motivated.  In  short. 
Das  kjalte  Ucht  lacks  the  dramatic  fire  (pro¬ 
viding  both  warmth  and  light)  which  is  need¬ 
ed  to  stir  a  theatrical  audience. 

Ulrich  Weis  stein 
Indiana  University 
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Books  in  French 

( For  Other  Bookj  in  French,  see  "Headliners") 

Georgcs-Albcrt  Astrc.  Themes  et  struc-  length  the  major  works,  but  a  succinct  prefa- 


tures  dans  1’ oeuvre  de  John  Dos  Passos.  2 
vols.  Paris.  Lettres  Modernes.  1956,  1958. 
212,  202  pages.  600  fr.  ea. 

Astre  now  has  published  two  of  the  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  study  of  John  Dos  Passos.  When 
all  three  volumes  have  seen  print,  he  will  have 
given  the  world  the  first  full-length  study  of 
this  American  writer.  That  this  critique  should 
have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  Dos  Passos  is  more  appreciated  in 
France  than  in  his  own  country  and  has  even 
been  called  by  Sartre  “the  greatest  writer  of 
our  times.”  Further,  since  Dos  Passos  gives  a 
broader  picture  of  American  life  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  his  fascination  for  French 
students,  who  are  more  and  more  attracted  to 
both  the  good  and  evil  aspects  of  our  mores,  is 
understandable. 

It  is  this  fascination  for  life  in  the  U.S.A. 
that  makes  this  well  written  book  so  enjoy¬ 
able.  For  Astre  writes  with  a  fresh  interest  in 
our  country  that  an  American  critic,  being  so 
close  to  his  material,  would  find  hard  to 
match.  This  makes  his  volumes  far  more  than 
a  study  of  the  themes  and  structures  in  the 
work  of  John  Dos  Passos.  It  is  the  recapturing 
of  a  whole  segment  of  our  past  by  a  writer  of 
intelligence  and  sensitivity. 

Vernon  Hall,  Jr. 

Dartmouth  College 

Si  Madeleine  Defrenne.  Odilon-fean  Perier. 
Bruxelles.  Palais  des  Academies.  1957.  468 
pages,  ill.  -J-  7  plates. 

This  is  an  exhaustive  (and  occasionally  ex¬ 
hausting)  study  of  a  brilliant  author  who  died 
too  young  to  give  the  full  measure  of  his  gen¬ 
ius  but  who  ranks  high  among  poets  of  his 
time.  In  his  twenty-seven  years  O.-J.  Perier 
produced  an  amazing  variety:  poetry,  drama, 
and  fiction.  This  monograph  is  addressed  pri¬ 
marily  to  those  familiar  with  his  work.  Near¬ 
ly  a  third  is  devoted  to  early  efforts  which 
Perier  repudiated  when  he  published  his  first 
masterpiece,  Le  citadin  (1924). 

The  aim  of  the  critic  is  to  mark  his  evolution 
and  to  point  to  occasional  echoes  which  appear 
in  his  mature  writing.  She  stresses  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mallarme,  Apollinaire,  Valery  Lar- 
baud,  Blaise  Cendrars,  and  others.  She  quotes 
abundantly,  usually  short  bits  which  often 
leave  the  reader  guessing.  She  analyzes  at 


tory  resume  of  each  would  be  welcome.  Ap¬ 
pendices  offer  the  text  of  newly  found  or  un¬ 
published  works  and  bibliographies.  The 
whole  inspires  the  desire  to  read  Perier;  hence, 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  one  of  her  pur¬ 
poses. 

Benj,  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

^  Essais  et  temoignages:  Albert  Beguin. 
Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1957.  286  pages. 
9  Sw.  fr. 

A  score  of  writers  collaborate  in  order  to  con¬ 
vey  the  importance  of  the  late  Albert  Beguin’s 
presence  in  academic,  journalistic,  literary,  po¬ 
litical,  or  even  purely  personal  circles.  There¬ 
fore,  the  contributions  to  this  collection  are  as 
varied  in  tone  and  form  as  they  are  in  content: 
For  example,  Marie-Jeanne  Hublard  reports 
on  Beguin’s  university  activities  at  Bale  while 
Jean  Cayrol  offers  in  verse  a  Requiem  pour  Al¬ 
bert  Biguin;  Pierre  Courthion  and  Jean  La¬ 
croix  devote  chapters  to  his  efforts  and  convic¬ 
tions  with  Les  Cahiers  du  RhSne  and  L’Esprit. 
All  in  all,  the  book  is  a  primary  source  of  in¬ 
formation  from  many  quarters  about  contem¬ 
porary  literary  affairs  as  well  as  an  informative 
document  about  a  man  who,  (»raham  Greene 
and  Stanislas  Fumet  assure  us,  was  a  passion¬ 
ate  pilgrim  and  a  careful  thinker. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Dominique  Fernandez.  Le  roman  italien 
et  la  crise  de  la  conscience  moderne.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1958.  283  pages.  870  fr. 

The  author,  born  in  1929,  assumes  the  com¬ 
plete  extinction  of  bourgeois,  Christian  culture 
as  a  consequence  already  realized  of  the  “crisis 
of  our  times”;  Italy’s  culture  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  mainly  operatic — “what  is  Man- 
zoni  when  compared  to  Rossini  or  Bellini?” — 
and  its  new  culture  remains  mainly  cinematic. 
While  Dominique  Fernandez  favors  the  Marx¬ 
ist  inspiration  in  Italy’s  proletarian  writers,  he 
is  not  a  propagandist  but  a  cogent  and  well- 
informed  critic  who  fits  his  individual  analy¬ 
ses,  often  realized  with  great  penetration,  into 
a  broadly  human  perspective. 

About  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  thorough 
analysis  of  Moravia,  finding  his  obsession  with 
sex  to  be  only  one  aspect  of  a  world-view  falsi- 
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ficd  by  the  simplifications  of  psychoanalysis 
and  Freud.  After  a  more  sympathetic  study  of 
Cesare  Pavese,  the  author  groups  the  rest  of 
his  material  under  the  heading  of  “prolego- 
mcnes  italiens  a  une  nouvelle  culture,”  study¬ 
ing  in  some  detail  Levi,  Vittorini,  and  Prato- 
lini,  and  more  generally  the  movements  which 
might  be  called  proletarian  or  neo-realistic.  He 
is  especially  keen  in  analyzing  the  latter,  find¬ 
ing  that  the  Italian  public — lacking  the  typical 
background  of  a  prosperous  bourgeois  culture 
to  be  assumed  in  France — views  pictures  of  ab¬ 
ject  poverty  not  as  exotic,  or  as  sociological  cu¬ 
riosities  (though  some  writers  such  as  Silone 
may  present  them  in  that  light),  but  simply  as 
glimpses  of  essential  human  truth. 

Alfred  Galpin 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Antoine  Hamilton.  Memoires  du  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Gramont.  Claire-Eliane  Engel,  cd. 
Monaco.  Rocher.  1958.  355  pages  -f-  8 
plates.  1,850  fr. 

Hamilton’s  account  of  his  brother-in-law’s  es¬ 
capades  undoubtedly  caused  quite  a  stir  in 
1713,  when  it  was  first  published.  Today, 
many  of  the  salacious  anecdotes  and  naughty 
stories  still  bring  an  occasional  smile  or  even  a 
chuckle,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  rather 
dull,  except  to  the  specialist  who,  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  is  interested  in  the  heavy  traf¬ 
fic  to  and  from  the  bedrooms  of  the  Court  of 
Saint  James  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  scholarship  has 
gone  into  Mademoiselle  Engel’s  preface,  which 
deals  with  the  life  of  the  author  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  protagonist.  The  brief  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  in  the  footnotes  of  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text  are  of  great  help  to  the 
reader  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  sev¬ 
enth  century  British  and  French  court  charac¬ 
ters.  There  is  a  well  organized  bibliography 
including  pertinent  titles  from  Gramont’s  day 
to  the  present.  The  section  containing  eight 
portraits  of  the  leading  personages  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  work.  Seymour  Feiler 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Angcle  Krcmer-Marictti.  Themes  et  struc¬ 
tures  dans  I’oeuvre  de  Nietzsche.  Paris. 
Lettres  Modernes  1957. 339  pages.  2,000  fr. 
It  is  extremely  interesting,  indeed,  to  learn 
about  the  attitude  of  the  present  young  genera¬ 
tion  toward  Nietzsche  and  still  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  French  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  generation.  Angelc  Kremer-Mari- 
etti,  who  has  made  a  name  for  herself  by  books 
and  essays  on  Bergson  and  Hegel,  here  gives  a 


new  and  fresh  interpretation  of  Nietzsche’s 
thought;  her  approach,  free  from  emotional 
bias,  enables  her  to  see  the  monolithic  concepts 
of  a  thinker  who  has  been  vilified  on  account 
of  his  seemingly  ever<hanging  views  and  un¬ 
resolved  contradictions. 

The  learned  author,  by  carefully  tracing  the 
themes  and  structures  of  Nietzsche’s  writings, 
shows  that  the  main  concepts  of  the  thinker- 
poet,  such  as  the  Dionysos  idea  and  that  of  the 
will  to  power,  have  always  been  present  in 
his  work,  from  the  earliest  essays  up  to  the 
last  letters  to  friends  composed  at  the  threshold 
of  the  mental  collapse.  She  succeeds  especially 
well  in  analyzing  and  elaborating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “Dionysos  structure”  and  in  letting 
the  reader  have  a  glimpse  into  Nietzsche’s  very 
specific  approach  to  logic  and  epistemology. 
But  her  most  important  find  and  truly  original 
contribution  is  her  analysis  of  the  Dionysos- 
Odin  complex  displayed  by  the  basic  tenets  of 
Greek  and  Germanic  mythology,  as  shown  in 
the  Geburt  der  Tragodie  with  its  somewhat 
bewildering  assimilation  of  the  Hellenic  tra¬ 
gic  chorus  and  Richard  Wagner’s  musical  dra¬ 
ma  steeped  in  the  old  Norse  poetry  of  the  Edda. 
This  Dionysos-Wotan  concept  explains  many 
significant  developments  in  Nietzsche’s  work 
and  life.  Thus,  we  understand  perfectly  why 
Nietzsche,  who,  in  Angele  Kremer-Marietti’s 
words,  “had  regressed  beyond  Christianity”  in 
order  to  embrace  the  original  mythical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  universe,  felt  himself  to  be  betrayed 
by  Wagner  as  soon  as  the  composer  had  made 
his  peace  with  the  most  conventional  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Church. 

The  book,  which  excels  by  various  good 
French  translations  of  Nietzschean  poetry, 
shows  two  weaknesses.  The  author,  despite 
lieing  a  woman — or  maybe  on  account  of  it, 
does  not  penetrate  very  deeply  into  the  com¬ 
plex  attitude  of  Nietzsche  to  women,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  writer’s  book  Nietzsche  und  die 
Frauen.  Furthermore,  she  makes  the  mistake 
of  using  old  editions  of  the  philosopher’s 
works  which  contain  Elisabeth  Fdrster- 
Nietzsche’s  arbitrary  arrangements  and  even 
crude  falsifications.  Apparently  at  the  writing 
of  her  book  she  was  unaware  of  Karl  Schlech- 
ta’s  new  3-volume  edition  (Munchen.  Hanser. 
1956).  In  this  first  philologically  faultless  edi¬ 
tion  there  is  no  such  work  as  Der  Wille  zur 
Macht,  because  Nietzsche  himself  never  chose 
this  as  a  book  title.  There  remains  only  a  body 
of  chronologically  arranged  aphorisms  called 
“Aus  dem  Nachlass  der  Achtzigerjahre.” 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Adrien  Robinct  de  Clery.  Rainer-Maria 
Rilke.  Sa  vie,  son  oeuvre,  sa  pensee.  Paris. 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France.  1958.  296 
pages.  1,000  fr. 

Until  1956,  Professor  Robinet  de  Clery  was 
concerned  primarily  with  political  and  histori¬ 
cal  studies.  With  a  small  book,  traduc- 

tear  (Geneve.  Librairie  de  I’Universit^.  1956), 
whose  title  is  in  part  misleading,  since  it  deals 
exclusively  with  the  poet’s  translations  from 
the  French,  and  not  with  all  of  them,  he  first 
expressed  his  interest  in  Rilke.  This  time  he 
bestows  upon  us  a  comprehensive  study  in 
three  parts:  Rilke’s  life,  his  work,  his  thought. 
In  the  Avant-propos  to  this  new  book,  the  au¬ 
thor  accuses  his  predecessors  of  having  “brok¬ 
en  the  charm  and  smothered,  under  pale  ab¬ 
stractions,  the  living  works  of  pure  poetry’’; 
at  the  same  time  he  opposes  their  methods  by 
stating  that  he  has  treated,  together  with  his 
students  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  the  Ril- 
kean  problems  “in  a  simpler  and  more  direct 
manner.” 

We  cannot  help  questioning  the  utility  of 
such  an  undertaking,  for  we  fail  to  detect  any¬ 
thing  new  or  original  in  this  lengthy  text,  if 
not  precisely  this  attempt  to  oversimplify  one 
of  the  most  complex,  evasive,  and  esoteric 
works  and  personalities  of  our  age.  France  has 
its  monograph  of  the  Praguian  poet:  the 
Rilke  of  Professor  Angelloz  (Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1952).  Although  this  very  scholarly 
work  stifles  at  times  the  magic  of  Rilke’s  po¬ 
etry,  we  still  prefer  its  rigorous  approach  to  de 
Clery ’s  vulgarization,  with  its  many  inaccu¬ 
racies,  undoubtedly  the  contribution  of  his 
students. 

Renee  Lang 
Ttilane  University 

**  Pierre  Sala.  Tristan.  Geneve.  Droz.  1958. 
265  pages.  10  Sw.  fr. 

This  addition  to  the  Textes  Litteraires  Fran- 
gais  will  interest  Arthurian  scholars,  but  also 
a  much  larger  circle.  The  text  is  published  ac¬ 
cording  to  MS443-D  of  the  National  Library  of 
Wales,  in  Aberystwyth.  Pierre  Sala  has  skil¬ 
fully,  and,  in  part,  originally  adapted  some 
matiere  on  Tristan  and  Lancelot  as  it  can  be 
found  in  a  fourteenth  century  MS  (f.fr.ll2)  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  or  in  a  similar  MS. 
There  are  other  sources  such  as  the  Tristan  en 
prose,  the  Roman  de  la  Dame  de  la  Licorne  et 
du  beau  Chevalier  au  Lion,  the  Petit  Jehan 
de  Saintre,  the  Tavola  Ritonda.  The  great  nov¬ 
elty  of  Sala’s  work  is  the  development  of  the 
theme  of  friendship  between  Tristan  and  Lan¬ 
celot,  a  theme,  though  not  unknown  before 


Sala,  yet  used  by  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  conception  of  Sala’s 
contemporary  Erasmus;  Christianity  is  “nihil 
aliud  quam  vera  perfectaque  amicitia.” 

Alfred  Adler 
Brooklyn  College 

Paul  Arnold.  Les  devoyes.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1958.  222  pages.  540  fr. 

This  is  truly  a  frightening  work — frightening 
on  account  of  the  terrifying  picture  Paul  Ar¬ 
nold  creates  in  it  of  a  segment  of  French  youth. 
Unlike  Fran^oise  Sagan’s  characters  who  react 
against  the  meaninglessness  of  their  society 
with  blase  sophistication  and  boredom,  the 
young  men  of  Les  devoySs  react  with  incred¬ 
ible  brutality.  It  is  through  theft,  murder,  and 
rape,  through  the  white-slave  and  narcotics 
trades  that  they  seek  to  assert  themselves 
against  the  world,  against  the  lack  of  interest 
their  parents  devote  to  them.  Their  revolt 
is  portrayed  in  a  style  both  powerful  and  bru¬ 
tal,  giving  it  a  breathless  quality  that  makes 
it  impossible  to  put  this  book  down. 

Thomas  Bishop 
New  York  University 

Claude  Boncompain.  Les  fumees  de  I'en- 
cens.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1958.  184  pages. 
480  fr. 

This  somber  tale,  by  the  author  of  Chacun  tue 
ce  qu’il  aime,  deals  with  the  ancient  theme  of 
the  cuckolded  husband’s  jealousy  and  revenge. 
As  the  story  opens,  the  faithless  wife,  Gina,  se¬ 
verely  injured  in  an  automobile  accident,  has 
been  brought,  ironically,  to  the  clinic  of  Lu- 
cien,  her  surgeon  husband.  At  the  novel’s  tra¬ 
gic  close  we  learn  of  the  doctor’s  malicious  dis¬ 
position  of  the  case.  The  reminiscences  of 
Francois,  loyal  friend  of  the  ill-matched  pair, 
furnish  us  with  some  idea  of  the  couple’s  back¬ 
ground. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  get  to  know  the 
protagonists  well  enough  to  be  greatly  moved 
by  tbeir  plight,  and  the  retrospective  presenta¬ 
tion  of  events  deprives  the  action  of  its  poten¬ 
tial  impact. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Queens  College 

**  Guy  des  Cars.  Le  chdteau  de  la  juive.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1958.  381  pages.  675  fr. 

Guy  des  Cars’s  latest  novel  again  proves  him 
an  unpretentious  but  skilful  storyteller.  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  introspective  psychology,  those 
scourges  of  the  French  postwar  novel,  are  re¬ 
freshingly  absent.  Althnuch  this  book  is  un¬ 
likely  to  enter  French  literary  history,  it  will 
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surely  renew  interest  in  simple,  though  effec¬ 
tive  narrative. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  selfish 
and  unscrupulous  Eva  Goldsky  who  meets  the 
handsome  French  Count  de  Maubert  in  a  dis¬ 
placed  persons  camp  in  Austria.  Upon  their 
marriage,  the  girl,  who  has  known  every  cru¬ 
elty  and  perversion  in  the  Nazi  camps,  suc¬ 
ceeds  through  clever  maneuvering  in  restoring 
the  dilapidated  estate  of  the  Mauberts.  Yet 
she  can  not  overcome  the  antipathy  of  her 
haughty  and  aristocratic  mother-in-law,  who 
will  not  forget  that  she  is  a  Jewess.  Her  patho¬ 
logical  craving  for  wealth  and  respectability 
leads  the  young  comtesse  into  shady  dealings 
with  an  erstwhile  collaborator  and  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  arms  dealer  in  Algeria.  She  causes  the 
death  of  both  of  them  as  finally  also  that  of 
her  husband.  Broken  in  spirit  and  deeply  re¬ 
morseful,  conscious  now  that  hatred  must  not 
breed  hatred,  Eva  abandons  the  castle  and  po¬ 
sition  she  had  craved,  and  lives  henceforth  a 
simple  and  dedicated  life  in  Israel. 

Despite  some  melodramatic  episodes,  this  is 
an  interesting  and  enjoyable  book. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

^  Gilbert  Ccsbron.  II  est  plus  tard  que  tu  ne 
penses.  Paris.  Laffont.  1958.  347  pages. 
Jean  and  Jeanne  Cormier  have  had  ten  happy 
years  together.  Only  one  thing  blights  their 
marriage:  They  have  never  had  a  child.  Plans 
to  adopt  one  go  awry  when  Jeanne  discovers 
she  has  terminal  cancer.  Her  brother  Bruno,  a 
worker-priest,  begs  her  to  accept  God’s  will 
and  prepare  for  a  Christian  death.  Instead, 
overwhelmed  by  despair,  she  swallows  a  vial  of 
px)ison.  Jean  manages  to  revive  her;  but  later 
he  intentionally  administers  an  overdose  of 
morphine,  killing  her.  After  a  long  trial  he  is 
acquitted.  To  expiate  his  crime  and  work  out 
his  own  salvation,  he  determines  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  cancerous  incurable. 

Though  the  best-written  parts  of  this  worth¬ 
while  novel  explore  the  mental  anguish  suf¬ 
fered  by  Jean  and  Jeanne  during  the  days  pre¬ 
ceding  her  death,  most  interesting  are  the 
chapters  that  weigh — and  condemn — eutha¬ 
nasia.  George  A.  Cevasco 

St.  John’s  University 

Jacques  ('habannes.  Les  quatre  vents  du 
monde.  Paris.  Mondiales,  1958.  634  pages. 
This  is  the  story  of  twelve  delegates  to  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  Youth  Congress  for  Peace  in  1929, 
whose  lives  are  strangely  and  repeatedly  inter¬ 
twined  during  the  war  years  of  1939-1944.  It 


appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  p)ortray  a 
chronique  jrangaise  of  the  mid<entury  by 
means  of  vignettes,  excellent  and  natural 
French  dialogue  alternating  with  incredible 
letters  and  unnatural  diaries  and  logs.  The 
lx>ok  is  properly  an  adventure  novel  and  aimed 
at  popular  reading  and  tastes,  with  undertones 
of  a  glorification  or  eulogy  of  de  Gaulle. 

The  factual  episodes  are  well  documented, 
particularly  in  the  relation  of  events  in  France 
and  around  the  author’s  hometown  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  However, 
the  endless  commentaries  after  the  fact,  the 
lack  of  imagery  and  humor,  and  errors  of 
documentation  in  navigation  sp)oil  the  effect 
of  the  novel.  Canada  is  not  at  42  degrees  North 
latitude.  The  melodramatic  account  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  tanker  and  the  apparently  heroic  and  dar¬ 
ing  action  of  the  captain  and  a  few  officers  to 
save  it,  which  make  good  fodder  for  juvenile 
readers,  are  only  theatrical  and  not  at  all  real¬ 
istic. 

There  are  few  light  touches,  but  the  author 
occasionally  achieves  effective  scenes  of  pathos. 
Nevertheless,  the  novel  is  studded  with  bar¬ 
barisms  as  well  as  prepx)sterous  and  incongru¬ 
ous  bits  of  English  dialogue  and  expressions. 
It  is  constructed  mainly  along  the  lines  of  a 
scenario  for  the  cinema,  stage,  or  television. 
The  story  is  uneven  and  not  nearly  so  limpid 
as  is  claimed.  Exciting  and  popular,  yes.  Lit¬ 
erature,  no.  Theodore  Toulon  Bec/( 

Louisiana  State  University 

Jean  Chatanet.  L’etrange  nuit  d'un  garqon 
range.  Paris.  Seuil.  1958.  219  pages.  620  fr. 
Into  the  well-ordered,  precisely  organized,  and 
uneventful  life  of  a  lycee  professor  comes  a 
forty-eight  hour  p)eriod  of  startling  adventure, 
so  far  removed  from  the  routine  of  everyday 
life  as  to  border  on  hallucination.  His  loyalty 
to  a  childhood  friend  causes  the  professor 
unquestioningly  to  give  shelter  to  a  wounded 
man  of  unsavory  background  and  character 
and  act  as  a  go-between  in  a  shady  situation, 
which  is  never  explained  to  the  protagonist  or 
to  the  reader.  Oddly  enough,  such  an  explana¬ 
tion  would  be  superfluous  in  this  novel,  which 
depends  for  its  effectiveness  upxjn  Chatanet’s 
masterful  suspense-building  technique. 

The  professor,  tormented  physically,  emo¬ 
tionally,  and  morally  by  this  harrowing  expe¬ 
rience,  which  ends  as  abruptly  and  mysteri¬ 
ously  as  it  begins,  is  left  like  the  victim  of  a 
nightmare,  shaken  and  bewildered  but  re¬ 
lieved  to  find  that  it  was  all  a  bad  dream. 

Seymour  Feiler 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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Jacques  Cousseau,  Le  chien  gris.  Paris. 
Correa.  1957.  212  pages. 

Some  books  are  gray  and  misty.  Le  chien  gris 
is  gray  and  hard:  The  style  is  stark;  the  charac¬ 
ters  keep  their  distance  in  indirect  conversa¬ 
tions;  a  prisoner  is  doomed  behind  walls;  a 
guard  huilds  a  “wall”  so  as  to  steal  the  prison¬ 
er’s  ladylove  before  separating  himself  from 
his  own  wife  hy  a  real  wall  made  of  stolen 
bricks.  The  gray  numbs  the  characters  until 
they  scoff  at  the  stars  “as  the  lies  of  the  heav¬ 
ens,  for  tomorrow  will  be  like  today  and  yes¬ 
terday.”  Into  the  cold  irony  of  the  novel  moves 
the  hero,  a  gray  dog. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Millil{in  University 

^  Georges  Darien.  Bas  les  coeurs!  Paris.  Pau- 
vert.  1957.  332  pages.  750  fr. 

An  amusing  account  of  the  French  capitula¬ 
tion  to  the  Germans  in  1870.  Witty  understate¬ 
ment,  characteristic  of  Darien’s  art  (cf.  Le 
voleur — see  B.A.  30:1,  p.  49),  again  succeeds 
in  fixing  our  attention  on  the  author’s  betes 
noires:  smugness,  complacency,  provinciality, 
and  human  fickleness.  When  we  realize  that 
we  have  much  in  common  with  the  author’s 
characters,  what  is  no  more  than  a  very  slight 
novel  becomes  a  frightening  one. 

Floyd  Zulu,  Jr. 

New  Yorl{  University 

Yvette  Dinville.  A  la  courte  echellc.  Paris. 
Calmann-Levy.  1958.  234  pages.  590  fr. 

In  a  small  village  of  Dauphine,  Marie  Manson, 
retired  teacher,  has  isolated  herself  as  effect¬ 
ively  by  hate  as  by  the  stone  walls  of  her  prop¬ 
erty.  Her  dreary  existence  is  disrupted  sud¬ 
denly  by  the  intrusion  of  a  small  boy,  survivor 
of  an  automobile  accident  in  which  his  parents 
are  killed.  Since  no  one  has  seen  her  lead  Con¬ 
stant  from  the  scene,  Marie  can  make  use  of 
him  as  an  instrument  for  personal  vengeance. 
She  stubbornly  conceals  his  presence  from  the 
suspicious  Bourriot,  gendarme  who  delivered 
her  father  to  the  Germans  for  execution.  Re¬ 
versing  her  tactics,  she  pretends  to  be  Con¬ 
stant’s  mother  in  order  to  flaunt  a  living  child 
l>efore  the  recently  bereaved  classmate  who 
long  ago  stole  her  fiance.  Her  attitude  toward 
the  child  himself  is  curiously  ambivalent;  it 
swings  between  exasperated  irritation  and  un¬ 
expected  indulgence. 

Only  Marie’s  sudden  illness  reveals  to  the 
rest  of  the  village  the  presence  and  true  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  child.  Officialdom  moves  in  and 
Constant  is  transferred  to  an  orphanage.  At 
the  moment  of  enforced  separation  a  suffering 


keener  than  hate  compels  Marie  to  admit  to 
herself  her  real  motive  in  keeping  the  child. 

This  is  a  well-developed  psychological  study 
of  a  deeply  divided  personality. 

Besse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Ladislas  Dormandi.  L’ombre  du  Capitaine. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  289  pages.  750  fr. 
This  novel  carefully  and  analytically  depicts 
the  series  of  events  that  lead  up  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Taravelli,  national  hero  and 
military  dictator.  A  taciturn  man  of  courage, 
but  too  honest  for  his  own  good,  he  is  de¬ 
stroyed  hy  the  machinations  of  his  adversaries 
and  the  betrayal  of  his  mistress.  The  Captain 
calmly  reviews  his  life  in  the  few  minutes  left 
to  him  before  his  death,  trying  to  pinpoint  his 
errors  of  judgment  that  brought  about  his  fall. 
The  result  is  disastrous,  but  tbe  hero  faces  the 
end  calmly.  While  this  flashback  technique 
somewhat  encumbers  the  action,  it  serves  as  a 
smooth  vehicle  for  subtle  philosophical  and 
political  insights  that  give  a  Malraux-like  fla¬ 
vor  to  the  work.  L’ombre  du  Capitaine  may 
prove  to  be  the  best  of  Dormandi’s  seven 
novels.  Hans  Beerman 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

^  Maurice  Druon.  Alexandre  le  Grand  ou 
Le  roman  d’un  dieu.  Paris.  Mondiales. 
1958.  487  pages  -j-  1  map.  1,200  fr. 

This  is  a  slightly  fictionalized  retelling  of  the 
“Alexander  legend”  based  on  the  more  roman¬ 
tic  ancient  sources  and  largely  ignoring  mod¬ 
ern  scholarship.  The  narrator  is  Alexander’s 
soothsayer,  Aristander  of  Telmessus;  so  little 
of  the  story  is  really  in  the  first  person,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  device  forfeits  historical  perspec¬ 
tive  without  achieving  any  comfiensating  sense 
of  contemporaneity.  Druon’s  thesis  is  that  Al¬ 
exander  was  a  bastard,  and  that  all  the  famous 
bastards  of  antiquity  were  messiabs  or  would- 
be  messiahs.  Alexander’s  special  mission  was 
the  restoration  and  spread  of  the  cult  of  Amen, 
and  this  occasions  a  good  many  chapters  of  as¬ 
trological  and  occult  hocus-pocus.  There  are 
many  good  books  on  Alexander  in  print,  in¬ 
cluding  novels;  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  review¬ 
er  that  Druon  has  anything  new  or  important 
to  say.  John  Charles 

Wabash  College 

Yvonne  Escoula.  Tulipan.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1958.  275  pages.  700  fr. 

Although  improbable  and  frequently  incon¬ 
sistent.  Yvonne  Escoula’s  light  novel  has  mo¬ 
ments  of  true  humor. 
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Tulipan,  half  Dutch,  half  Spanish,  born  in 
Holland,  was  christened  with  the  Spanish 
name  for  tulip.  The  fantastic  seems  singular¬ 
ly  appropriate.  Tom  Schwarzenbach,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  of  German  ancestry,  is  discharged  from  an 
Army  hospital  in  New  York,  feeling  very  much 
alone  and  at  loose  ends.  Through  a  classified 
advertisement  and  a  mysterious  intermediary, 
Tom  meets  Tulipan.  Two  weeks  later  he 
finds  himself  married  to  her  and  responsible 
for  her  three  illegitimate  children  as  well  as 
for  her  father. 

The  plot  is  too  complex  for  a  brief  review. 
The  scene  shifts  from  New  York  to  Vermont, 
but  the  background  remains  insubstantial. 
Tom’s  concluding  remark,  “C’est  complique, 
la  vie,”  is  a  delightful  understatement. 

Elizabeth  R.  Carter 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

**  Lucette  Finas.  L’ichec.  Paris.  Scuil.  1958. 

271  pages.  750  fr. 

The  author  presents  a  rich  of  a  psychopathic 
personality.  Armand,  a  quixotic  individual, 
obsessed  by  the  mistreatment  of  the  Jews,  takes 
as  a  personal  challange  an  innocuous  and 
thoughtless  remark  of  his  wife,  who  merely 
stated  that  basically  she  does  not  like  the  Jews, 
and  he  attempts  to  convert  her  to  his  line  of 
thought. 

The  abnormality  of  Armand  appears  far¬ 
fetched  but,  if  one  accepts  the  premise  that 
such  a  person  can  exist,  the  development  of 
the  plot  becomes  plausible  and  the  conclusion 
inevitable.  However,  the  inexperience  of  the 
novelist  may  be  seen  in  her  transposition  of 
the  characters  of  the  protagonists.  The  hus¬ 
band,  a  twentieth<entury  Celadon,  possesses 
a  feminine  psychology  and  sensitivity  which, 
at  times,  approaches  morbidity,  whereas  Gil- 
berte  has  a  more  phlegmatic  and  matter-of- 
fact  masculinity.  Besides,  the  arrangement 
agreed  upon  by  Armand  and  Gilberte  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  extra-marital  amusement  is  hard¬ 
ly  credible,  if  not  chimerical,  and  reflects  the 
immaturity  of  the  writer. 

The  book  is  skilfully  written,  with  philo¬ 
sophical  rationalizations  which  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  some  of  the  short  stories  of  Sartre,  Lu¬ 
cette  Finas  conforms  to  the  contemporary  pat¬ 
tern  of  inserting  erotic  interludes  and  man¬ 
ages  to  lighten  further  the  rich  by  humorous 
touches.  All  in  all,  she  succeeds  in  producing 
an  interesting  novel  that  gives  evidence  of  lit¬ 
erary  talent  and  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

Theodore  Toulon  Bec^ 
Ijouisiana  State  University 


^  Jeanne  Galzy.  Celle  qui  vient  d’ailleurs. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  220  pages,  550  fr. 
Readers  of  this  periodical  have  already  been 
introduced  to  Jeanne  Galzy  (La  jeunesse  di- 
chirie,  B.A.  27:1,  p.  52;  L’image,  B.A.  28:1, 
p.  4 1 ).  She  is  a  writer  of  considerable  skill,  and 
this  new  book,  coming  after  a  series  of  success¬ 
ful  character  studies,  essays,  and  novels  (two  of 
which  won  the  Prix  Femina  and  the  Prix 
Brentano,  respectively),  makes  interesting  and 
pleasant  reading.  It  differs  from  the  author’s 
former  work  in  one  respect:  Its  main  feature 
is  taken  from  a  sector  of  modern  thought  that 
serious  novelists  have  been  known  to  shun, 
that  of  para-psychology. 

Jeanne  Galzy  describes  her  adventure  as  fol¬ 
lows:  She  was  sitting  in  a  local  southern  train, 
when  a  frail  little  woman,  dressed  in  correct 
but  outlandish  and  outmoded  garb,  entered 
her  compartment.  Stupefied,  the  author  recog¬ 
nized  in  this  woman  an  old  friend  of  her 
mother’s,  well  known  to  her,  but  dead  for  the 
last  forty  years!  Only  an  author  of  Jeanne 
Galzy ’s  tact  and  sensitivity  could  have  made  a 
success  of  such  a  topic;  we  will  not  disclose 
more,  hoping  the  reader  may  want  to  find  out 
for  himself  whether  or  not  Jeanne  Galzy  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  opening  doors  to  a 
new  realm.  .  .  .  Georgette  R.  Schuler 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Claire  Goll.  Le  del  voli.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1958.  209  pages.  600  fr. 

A  partly  autobiographical  novel  concerning  a 
brief  but  critical  period  of  the  writer’s  child¬ 
hood,  the  malignant  influence  of  an  egocen¬ 
tric  and  tyrannical  mother,  and  the  tragic  im¬ 
pact  of  her  gratuitous  sadism  on  the  two  chil¬ 
dren,  leading  to  the  suicide  of  the  boy.  The 
characterization  of  the  principal  persons,  as 
of  the  sympathetic  servants,  seems  wholly  real 
and  representative  of  certain  classes  of  human 
beings  explored  in  comparable  circumstances 
by  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  or  Braibant.  The 
novel  is  written  in  direct  and  realistic  but 
measured  and  discreet  style,  with  appropriate 
balance  of  presentation  and  interpretation. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

^  Nicole  Jung.  Les  mauvaises  habitudes.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Calmann-L6vy.  1958, 206  pages.  600  fr. 
This  is  one  of  the  novels  written  in  the  can¬ 
did  style  of  the  Sagan  set.  A  first  novel,  much 
of  it  is  autobiographical.  The  plot  is  spun  out 
of  thin  air,  yet  it  is  real  and  compelling.  There 
is  something  refreshingly  simple  in  its  sinceri- 
tv  and  in  its  wholesome  outlook  on  life. 
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The  leading  problems  are  the  need  of  the 
young  wife  for  attention  and  love,  the  need  of 
the  young  husband,  Vincent,  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent,  for  quiet  to  study,  and  the  freedom  of  an 
older  medical  friend,  Alex,  owner  of  a  sports- 
car  and  head  of  the  clinic.  Alex  is  helping  Vin¬ 
cent  prepare  for  the  impending  examinations. 

The  outcome  is  natural,  but  surprising. 

Margaret  B.  Hors  field 
University  of  Kentucl^y 

^  Fran^oise  des  Ligneris.  Psyche  58.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1958.  230  pages.  750  fr. 

No  doubt  the  title  Psyche  58  was  suggested  by 
Giraudoux’s  Amphitryon  38.  While  the  novel 
is  also  an  extension  of  Greek  myth  into  mod¬ 
ern  life,  it  is  in  no  way  an  imitation  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  comedy.  It  has  its  basis  rather  in  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s  Les  amours  de  Psyche:  “Et  ce  que  je 
chcris  n’est  pas  fait  pour  mes  yeux.”  The  scene 
is  laid  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Finistere,  where 
the  wind  and  the  rain  are  in  keeping  with  the 
stormy  character  of  the  younger  sister  Roberte, 
said  by  her  respectable  cousins  to  be  “dcsordon- 
nw.”  Married  at  eighteen  to  a  youngster  now 
in  a  sanitarium  for  tubercular  patients,  her 
stay  with  her  in-laws  has  proved  disastrous, 
and  she  has  returned  to  the  ancestral  manor  of 
her  grandmother,  in  whose  care  the  two  or¬ 
phan  sisters  had  been  left  at  an  early  age.  The 
older  sister  Mathilde  (called  Mahaut)  has 
been  blinded  in  a  car  accident,  but  cares  for 
her  household  and  her  small  twin  daughters 
with  infinite  patience,  in  complete  submission 
to  her  husband’s  slightest  whim.  Eric  has  told 
her,  “Vous  m’etes  ainsi  infiniment  plus  chere.” 

On  his  return  from  a  prolonged  trip,  the  hos¬ 
tility  and  insolence  of  Roberte,  torn  between 
loyalty  to  Mahaut  and  the  fascination  of  Eric, 
arouse  him  to  such  an  awareness  of  her  that 
her  resistance  is  broken  down.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  Mahaut  makes  known  to  them  that 
her  sight  has  been  restored  during  his  absence. 
In  the  casual  manner  of  her  doing  so,  the 
esclave  passionnie  is  shown  to  be  an  intelligent 
modern  woman  who  must  face  the  shattering 
of  her  idol. 

Helen  M.  Ranson(i) 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

**  Robert  Mallet.  L'equipage  au  complet. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  174  pages.  550  fr. 
Robert  Mallet  is  probably  best  known  here  for 
his  excellent  editions  of  Gide  and  Claudel  cor¬ 
respondence.  In  addition  to  criticism,  he 
writes  poems  and  plays.  This  play,  set  on  an 
English  battleship  stationed  in  Alexandria  in 
1941,  is  a  study  of  physical  and  moral  reactions 


during  a  crisis.  Two  enemy  Italian  skin  divers 
have  been  captured  near  the  ship.  Have  they 
accomplished  their  mission  of  mining  the 
ship?  Since  they  refuse  to  talk,  what  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  commander?  Has  he  the 
right  to  confine  them  in  the  hold,  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  with  the  ship?  Have  the  Italians  the 
right  to  remain  silent  and  be  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  entire  crew?  Should  the  com¬ 
mander  abandon  ship,  leaving  it  unarmed, 
with  the  enemy  nearby?  This  play  will  im¬ 
press  most  Americans  as  good  material  for  a 
stirring  television  drama. 

Gene  /.  Barberet 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Robert  Margcrit.  Les  amants.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1957.  265  pages.  590  fr. 

The  hero  of  this  novel,  Richard  Artigues,  was 
referred  to  somewhat  mysteriously  at  various 
times  in  two  of  Margerit’s  earlier  works,  Le 
dieu  nu  and  La  Malaquaise.  Now  the  author 
has  chosen  to  give  a  full  development  to  “le 
beau  Rico,’’  laying  open  the  secrets  of  his 
strange  life  only  hinted  at  previously.  Mar- 
gerit  skilfully  reveals  to  us  the  under-surface 
of  this  Don  Juan-like  character  who  struggles 
with  an  undisciplined,  strong-willed,  and  pas¬ 
sionate  woman  for  the  favor  of  a  handsome 
young  adolescent.  The  struggle  ends  in  an 
ugly  murder. 

Les  amants,  like  Tristan  et  Iseult,  is  a  story 
of  love  and  death.  Its  highly  erotic  theme 
strikes  this  reviewer  as  a  sort  of  amoral  study 
of  human  passions  and  weaknesses  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  Racine  without,  however,  possess¬ 
ing  any  of  the  real  beauties  of  style  and  emo¬ 
tions  displayed  by  the  great  master  of  the 
erotic.  Not  a  completely  successful  attempt  at 
literary  creation,  Les  amants  is  nonetheless  a 
very  engrossing  tale. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

Guy  Mazeline.  Le  roman  des  fobourg.  V: 
Chretienne  compagnie!  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1958.  329  pages.  950  fr. 

This  fifth  and  terminal  volume  of  Le  roman 
des  fobourg,  which  made  its  debut  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  winning  the  Prix 
Goncourt,  brings  to  a  close  a  multiplicity  of 
family  involvements  begun  at  Ive  Havre  in 
1893  and  resolved  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
in  1951.  Divided  into  four  sections,  it  re¬ 
counts  the  major  and  minor  protagonists’  ef¬ 
forts  with  themselves  and  a  prophecy  of  doom. 
But  whether  the  atmosphere  assumes  Hellenic 
hue  of  Jansenistic  tinge,  it  is  clear  that  the 
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values  enumerated  by  Mazeline  are  Christian, 
perhaps  even  to  a  pietistic  fault  in  places,  some 
may  assert. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Pierre  Minard.  Les  moissons  d’ Abdallah. 

Paris.  La  Nef.  1958.  205  pages.  650  fr. 
This  is  an  anguished  account  of  the  fear,  mis¬ 
ery,  and  hunger  of  a  small  Algerian  village 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1944-45  and  the 
abortive  uprising  of  May  8.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  the  very  personal  story  of  Hadjar  ben  Ab¬ 
dallah,  his  struggle  for  schooling,  his  conflict 
with  his  illiterate  parents,  and  his  affection  for 
the  French  schoolmaster.  Ironically,  Abdallah 
must  go  to  Paris  to  reap  his  harvest. 

Pierre  Minard  was  himself  a  schoolteacher 
in  an  Algerian  mountain  village  for  five  years. 
Without  this  experience  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  write  so  movingly  of  the 
Arab  children’s  great  and  exciting  expectations 
as  they  entered  school  for  the  first  time.  The 
author  obviously  loved  his  pupils.  He  also 
must  have  loved  the  Algerian  landscape,  evok¬ 
ing  it  vividly.  Minard’s  compassion  mitigates 
somewhat  the  violence  of  Abdallah’s  story. 

FAizabeth  R.  Carter 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Thyde  Monnier.  fe  ne  suis  pas  des  votres. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1958.  223  pages.  750  fr. 

In  this  novel,  a  moral  problem  and  a  Corneil- 
lean  situation  are  cruelly  pulled  down  to  the 
level  of  the  petty  and  mercenary  contemporary 
life.  The  characters  are  divided  into  two 
camps,  sharply  antagonistic.  In  one  we  find 
a  doctor  and  his  office  nurse.  Because  they  are 
poor  and  of  peasant  stock,  they  are  genuine, 
honest,  scrupulously  conscientious  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  vulnerable  to  the  moral  and 
physical  suffering  of  their  patients,  unselfish, 
and  completely  dedicated  to  their  calling  of 
saving  humanity  as  well  as  human  beings. 

In  the  other  camp  arc  people  whom  the  au¬ 
thor  considers  to  be  the  buzzards  of  society  be¬ 
cause  they  happen  to  have  been  born  with  a 
gold  spoon  in  their  mouths:  three  other  dcK- 
tors,  a  lawyer,  and  a  mother  and  her  son  who 
own  a  pharmaceutical  products  firm.  All  of 
them  are  characterized  by  the  same  exaggerat¬ 
ed  cynicism,  repulsive  callousness  to  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  suffering,  and  a  selfish  disinterest  in  ev¬ 
erything  which  is  not  themselves,  their  own 
pleasures,  and  their  own  interests.  They  stink 
to  high  heaven! 

The  whole  novel  is  spoiled  by  the  usual 
class  prejudices  of  Thyde  Monnier  who,  dur¬ 


ing  her  long  career,  has  seldom  succeeded  in 
forgetting  that  she  was  born  in  a  poor  and 
humble  social  milieu.  I  wish  she  would  ponder 
these  very  sensible  words  that  Balzac  placed  in 
Vautrin’s  mouth:  “I  do  not  accuse  the  rich  to 
favor  the  poor;  man  is  the  same  at  the  top,  at 
the  bottom,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  social 
ladder.” 

Andre  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

Vivette  Ferret.  Les  absents.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1958.  207  pages.  550  fr. 

An  appealing  short  novel  of  adolescent  recol¬ 
lections.  The  pictures  of  the  last  war  evoke, 
often  poignantly,  its  less  glamorous,  though 
commonest,  aspects:  the  endless,  dreary  wait¬ 
ing  for  things  to  happen;  the  weariness  which 
makes  even  liberation  seem  to  have  come  “too 
late”;  the  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  it 
leaves  in  its  wake.  Even  when  the  author,  in 
the  last  lines  of  the  story,  sees  signs  of  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  normal  life,  her  tone  is  not  one  of 
hope  for  a  “new  l^eginning,”  but  of  resignation 
to  the  fact  that  “there  is  no  end.” 

Fran^oise  Courier 
University  of  New  Mexico 

Alain  Prevost.  Bonne  chance,  quand 
meme!  Paris.  Seuil.  1958.  156  pages.  500  fr. 
Two  men  who  survived  the  atrocities  of  World 
War  Two  face  their  individual  problems  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  of  1957.  Rirace  has  no  taste  for 
violence,  but  his  regiment  is  embarking  for  Al¬ 
geria.  Micareme,  a  montagnard ,  is  vengefully 
and  joyously  stalking  his  natural  enemy,  the 
wild  boar.  In  a  series  of  simple,  graphic 
sketches,  Prevost  depicts  the  subsequent  thir¬ 
ty-six  hours  during  which  each  man  acts  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  conscience.  One  of  them  kills, 
the  other  is  killed.  Fate  allows  no  time  for  re¬ 
course  to  psychological  or  philosophical  mean- 
derings. 

Th  is  novel  is  a  timely  and  forceful  examina¬ 
tion  of  two  men’s  reactions  to  recurring  vio¬ 
lence.  The  sensitive  portrayal  of  the  moun¬ 
taineer  is  sheer  artistry. 

Virginia  McKenzie 
River  Forest,  III. 

Michel  Save.  Le  desert  et  sa  splendeur. 
Paris.  Seuil.  1958.  189  pages.  500  fr. 

This  first  novel  introduces  a  talented  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  postwar  generation  now  caught  up 
in  the  North  African  conflict.  Still  seeking 
himself,  d’Hermecourt  is  unhappy  as  the  war 
brings  into  sharper  focus  the  absurdity  of  his 
position,  that  of  a  sensitive  individual  con- 
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clemned  to  remain  apart.  A  leave  emphasizes 
his  inability  to  love  and  make  friendships  and 
his  disillusionment  with  life  in  general.  He 
decides  that  death  provides  the  only  solution 
for  the  release  he  craves,  and  returns  to  his 
unit. 

The  author  shows  considerable  talent  in  cre¬ 
ating  moods  and  in  communicating  the  tor¬ 
tured  thoughts  of  his  hero.  Despite  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  address  d’Hermecourt  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  person,  Save  has  written  a  powerful 
and  often  eloquent  novel. 

Milton  D.  Emont 
Denison  University 

Henri  Spade.  Le  premier  matin.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1958.  166  pages.  500  fr. 

Henri  Spade  has  revived  an  ancient  Talmudic 
liclief  and  has  drawn  from  it  a  wise  and  incis¬ 
ive  little  novel  concerning  the  eternal  relation¬ 
ships  between  man  and  woman.  The  simply 
and  effectively  sketched  fable  begins  with  the 
first  day  of  creation  and  carries  forth  only 
through  Adam’s  first  few  hours  on  earth,  yet 
the  story  is  illuminated  on  nearly  every  page 
with  insights  into  the  nature  of  the  sexes  that 
have  been  and  always  will  be  valid. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  on  the  first  morn¬ 
ing  Adam  was  given  Lilith,  the  first  woman, 
as  his  mate.  She  denied  him  on  the  first  night 
and  was  straightforth  destroyed  in  flames  by 
God.  On  tbe  second  morning,  Adam  discov¬ 
ered  Eve  at  bis  side,  and  Eve  was  soft,  submis¬ 
sive,  and  weak.  .  .  .  Delicately  and  poetically 
written,  Le  premier  matin  is  a  small  work  of 
art. 

Donald  A.  Yates 
Michigan  State  University 

^  Jean  Sulivan.  Le  voyage  interieur.  Paris. 

Plon.  1958.  246  pages.  600  fr. 

A  young  Frenchman,  having  just  passed  the 
agregation  in  philosophy,  decides  to  take  a 
much  needed  rest  from  his  studies  by  a  walk¬ 
ing  tour.  He  arrives  one  evening  in  a  poor 
mountain  village  and  goes  no  farther.  The  rest 
of  the  summer  is  spent  in  lonely  hikes  through 
the  sun-baked  countryside,  in  conversation 
with  the  strange,  soul-tormented  young  cure 
of  the  place,  with  an  eccentric  recluse  and  his 
enigmatic  daughter.  Only  this  thin  thread  of 
plot  weaves  into  a  novel  the  long  ruminations 
concerning  present-day  Catholicism  and  the 
problems  of  the  Christian  conscience  that 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  book.  Most  of  them 
are  presented  haphazardly  in  the  form  of  jot¬ 
tings  or  random  thoughts,  but  from  the  mass 
we  can  distinguish  two  main  themes,  namely. 


criticism  of  the  Church  for  mundane  preoc¬ 
cupations  and  the  tragic  dilemma  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  whose  yearning  for  simplicity  and  fer¬ 
vor  is  constantly  frustrated  by  self-analysis. 

Laurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Paul  Tillard.  L' outrage.  Paris.  Julliard. 

1958.  214  pages.  600  fr. 

Frantz,  a  German  doctor,  labored  faithfully  in 
the  vineyards  and  venalities  of  Communism. 
In  the  Thirties  he  fought  with  the  Spanish 
Loyalists.  In  the  Forties  he  joined  an  abortive 
plot  against  Hitler,  cooled  his  heels  in  a  Swiss 
prison,  wound  up  as  a  secret  agent.  At  war’s 
end  Frantz  received  the  equivalent  of  the 
West’s  21 -gun  salute,  the  Order  of  Lenin.  Ro¬ 
mantically,  if  middle-agedly,  in  love  with  his 
French  wife,  Dorette,  he  is  torn  from  his  do¬ 
mestic  paradise  when  Russian  police  carry  him 
off  to  prison.  He  is  convicted  of  treachery  and 
he  sweats  out — if  that  is  the  word — eight  years 
in  a  Siberian  penal  colony.  Then  he  returns  to 
Dorette,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  cynical, 
shocking  scene  as  inconclusive  as  life  itself. 

Tillard  alternates  sentimentality  with  hor¬ 
ror  in  a  simple  poker-face  style.  Unlike  Darl{- 
ness  at  Noon,  the  story  throws  no  fresh  light 
on  the  Communist  mentality,  with  its  contra¬ 
ries  of  subtlety  and  Neanderthal  coarseness, 
pragmatism,  and  shadow  boxing.  But  the  au¬ 
thor  emphasizes  what  the  melodramatist  usu¬ 
ally  ignores:  the  death  of  the  spirit  in  today’s 
police  state.  ' 

lames  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 

Paul  Vialar.  Pas  de  temps  pour  mourir. 

Paris.  Mondiales.  1958.  306  pages.  740  fr. 
In  this  cleverly  contrived  story,  Vialar  has 
traced  the  story  of  the  American  business  ex¬ 
ecutive,  caught  in  the  mesh  of  important  deals 
and  unable  to  find  time  for  anything  except 
his  business,  always  hoping  that  tomorrow  will 
bring  the  leisure  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 
In  this  case,  the  hero  is  a  Frenchman  living  in 
the  United  States,  When,  by  a  series  of  unex¬ 
pected  events,  he  returns  to  begin  life  anew  in 
France,  given  a  second  chance,  so  to  speak,  he 
inevitably  follows  his  natural  bent  and  train¬ 
ing  and  pushes  himself  in  France  as  he  had  in 
the  States,  with  the  inevitable  results  from  a 
sentimental  point  of  view. 

Vialar  here  shows  an  intuitive  understand¬ 
ing  of  big  business  in  all  its  subtle  aspects.  We 
regret,  nevertheless,  that  his  excessive  speed 
in  writing  has  not  enabled  him  to  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  talents.  Many  of  the  trite  expres- 
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sions  could  have  been  eliminated  and  the  story 
shortened  considerably.  However,  the  book, 
which  reads  rapidly  and  has  all  the  makings 
of  a  Hollywood  scenario,  does  fulfill  Vialar’s 
purpose  of  adding  to  his  gallery  of  portraits 
of  twentieth-century  man. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

**  Ix)uise  de  Vilmorin.  La  lettre  dans  un  taxi. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  176  pages.  450  fr. 
There  are  so  many  serious  novels,  profound, 
subtle,  complex,  full  of  political,  philosophical, 
or  Freudian  implications,  but  oh!  so  boring 
and  depressing,  that  one  should  perhaps  ac¬ 
claim  this  light  love  story  whose  only  scope 
seems  to  be  to  provide  joy  to  its  author  and  its 
readers.  And  yet,  there  is  no  happy  end  crown¬ 
ing  this  swift  account  of  the  surprising  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  lost  letter  (not  a  love  letter).  Cc- 
cilie,  the  playful,  imaginative  heroine,  discov¬ 
ers  with  a  sting  of  despair  that  “le  coeur  e’est 
le  drame”  and  that  a  long,  trusting  attachment 
may  well  have  the  right  to  prevail  over  pas¬ 
sion. 

Full  of  fantasy  and  suspense,  now  whimsi¬ 
cal,  now  lyrical,  sometimes  a  little  too  prMeux 
for  our  taste,  too  obviously  concerned  with 
charm  and  wit,  this  slim  volume  is  the  perfect 
companion  for  a  leisurely  evening  or  a  short 
train  trip. 

RenSe  iMng 
Tulane  University 

Armand  Godoy.  StHe  pour  Charles  Baude¬ 
laire.  Paris.  Grasset.  1957.  14  pages  -|-  2 
plates. 

As  Dulcinee  meant  to  evoke  and  praise  the  fer¬ 
vent  love  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Coun¬ 
tenance,  the  beautifully  printed  Stele  pour 
Charles  Baudelaire  attempts  to  render  homage 
to  a  great  poet  by  exemplifying  and  envision¬ 
ing  his  “interminable  marche.”  But  Godoy ’s 
verses  merely  remind  us  of  the  greater  beauty 
and  power  of  the  poetry  they  celebrate.  The 
reader  will  wish  to  turn  to  Baudelaire  himself, 
undoubtedly  the  innermost  purpose  of  Go- 
doy’s  homage. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

®  Nicolas  Muller.  Conscience  du  monde.  Ma- 
lines.  c.  e.  l.  f.  1958.  486  pages. 

About  250  poems,  mostly  sonnets,  in  severe 
and  noble  realism  and  strong  in  graphic  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  the  long  series  of  descriptions  of 
Antwerp  monuments  and  scenes,  and  groups 
rendering  Titians,  Rubenses,  or  Gauguins;  Ti¬ 


tian’s  Venus  of  Urbino,  for  example,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  great  detail,  giving  the  subject  fur¬ 
ther  depth  and  life  and  situating  its  traits  in  a 
significant  sequence.  The  Quatorze  sonnets 
plantiniens  (1943)  each  elaborate  a  verse  from 
Plantin’s  Le  bonheur  de  ce  monde  and  develop 
the  central  thought  of  Muller’s  volume,  of 
peace  and  an  international  federation  of  na¬ 
tions.  Meditations  de  guerre  (1942-1944)  also 
interpret  paintings  (Rubens,  Stiick)  and 
thoughts  of  Erasmus.  In  Tropiques  (1944- 
1955),  landscapes  form  the  major  subjects, 
from  Muller’s  travel  impressions  in  Africa  and 
Oceania. 

Francis  f.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

^  Henri  Pichette.  Les  revendications.  Apob- 
mes.  Les  armes  de  justice.  Evolution  de  la 
revolution.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1958. 
267  pages  +  10  plates. 

I'hrough  which  intermediaries  shall  we  pre¬ 
sent  Pichette  to  those  American  readers  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  his  bold  theatrical 
debut  in  1947,  Les  epiphanies}  Through 
Whitman.^  Rimbaud.^  Breton.^  or  rather  by 
opposing  his  new  book  to  the  marmorean  clas¬ 
sical  art  of  a  Valery.?  . . .  For  nothing  is  classi¬ 
cal,  marmorean,  or  even  speculative  in  the  tor¬ 
rential  flow  of  Pichette ’s  prose  and  verses.  He 
is  a  revolutionary,  a  militant  socialist,  throw¬ 
ing  himself  into  the  struggle  for  liberty  and 
fraternity  with  a  “religious  passion  for  exist¬ 
ence.’’  The  last  part  of  the  bodk.  Evolution  de 
la  revolution,  is  dedicated  to  Hungary — “Hon- 
grie  en  armes  de  justice!  Hongrie  en  larmes  de 
supplice!”  At  times  his  fervent  devotion,  his 
complete  integrity,  his  feu  sacre  remind  us  of 
Peguy,  but  he  is  so  much  more  impetuous: 
Breathlessly  he  carries  us  away  through  his 
verbal  delirium.  Yet  his  delirium,  too,  is  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  luminous,  supported  by  the  strict¬ 
est  human  exigencies.  We  dare  not  prophesy 
whether  this  kind  of  literature  has  a  chance  to 
survive;  meanwhile,  however,  it  is  tonic  and 
liberating. 

The  volume  is  most  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  by  eight  modern  artists,  including 
Picasso. 

Renie  Lang 
Tulane  University 

Francois  Nourissier.  Bleu  comme  la  nuit. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1958.  318  pages.  885  fr. 
Writing  in  the  first  person,  the  author  gives 
us  a  series  of  essays  or  memoirs  which  some¬ 
how  soon  turn  into  literary  and  political  remi¬ 
niscences  and,  finally,  into  a  love  story.  If  we 
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consider  this  book  as  a  combination  journal- 
novel,  we  are  struck  by  the  originality  of  Nou- 
rissier’s  observations,  his  sensitive  self-analy¬ 
sis,  and  the  skilful  alternation  of  obscure  pas¬ 
sages  with  crystal-clear  ones,  particularly  when 
he  considers  war,  the  Germans,  the  Jewish 
question,  the  French  countryside  and,  of 
course,  Paris,  its  journalists,  its  women,  and  its 
charm.  Altogether,  this  is  a  most  readable  and 
pleasing  book  to  peruse. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

Jean  Rousselot.  Max  Jacob  au  serieux.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Subervie.  1958.  227  pages.  660  fr. 

A  running  admirative  presentation  of  Jacob’s 
spiritual  preoccupations  based  on  quotations 
from  his  Correspondance  (edition  1953  seq.), 
and  enhanced  by  Rousselot’s  descriptions  of 
sunrises,  anecdotes,  familiar  allusions  to  other 
poets,  and  many  judgments  and  emotional  re¬ 
actions  (“C’etait  Eluard,  le  plus  noble  .  .  .”). 
Rousselot  adds  letters  to  himself  of  1940-44  (he 
first  met  Jacob  in  1942);  but,  following  his 
constant  method,  he  protests  against  records 
of  “souvenirs  a  peine  secs”  or  other  factual 
material  on  the  life  and  works  of  creators.  The 
twenty-eight  pages  of  his  “Contribution  a  une 
esthetique  de  Max  Jacob”  list  the  poet’s  pre¬ 
ferred  readings,  mention  a  few  interpretative 
writings  by  Bonoure,  Cassou,  Emi6,  etc.,  but 
not  all  the  basic  texts  by  Jacob  himself,  nor 
those  of  Kahnweiler,  here  presented  solely  as 
the  recipient  of  letters.  The  rare  aesthetic  no¬ 
tions  that  are  not  judgments  or  quotations 
from  letters  are  situatecl  as  psychic  and  reli¬ 
gious  evidence.  Francis  /.  Carmody 

University  of  California 

Jules  Roy.  L’homme  d  I’ipee.  Paris.  Galli- 

mard.  1957.  253  pages.  590  fr. 

Made  up  for  the  most  part  of  articles  that  had 
appeared  earlier  in  French  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  L’homme  d  I’ipee  is  a  sour-tem- 
pered  miscellany.  Its  connecting  thread  is  the 
author’s  renunciation  of  modern  warfare 
coupled  with  his  exaltation  of  the  soldierly  vir¬ 
tues,  particularly  as  embodied  in  the  Saint- 
Exuperys,  Peter  Henns,  and  Richard  Hillarys 
whom  he  envisages  as  the  Galahads  and  Lance¬ 
lots  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  element  is  heavy,  too,  with  the  reader 
wearying  of  what  rings  suspiciously  like  self- 
advertisement.  And  could  Roy,  as  he  affirms 
time  and  again,  really  have  drawn  harsh  crit¬ 
icism  from  all  sides  for  admitting  in  his  earlier 
works  on  war  that  he  experiences  genuine  fear 


in  aerial  combat,  when  great  war  writers  have 
for  centuries  been  identifying  this  emotion 
with  their  soldier-heroes?  Written  with  a  chip 
on  the  shoulder,  fraught  with  sweeping  gen¬ 
eralizations  and  unsubstantiated  charges,  the 
book  administers  severe  treatment  to  all  and 
sundry,  ranging  from  a  French  citizenry  that 
has  allegedly  disowned  its  latter-day  chevalerie 
to  the  military  planners  of  the  Pentagon. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsl^i 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Jean  Seznec.  Essais  sur  Diderot  et  I’anti- 
tiquitL  Oxford.  Clarendon.  1957.  149 
pages  -j-  40  plates.  21/. 

This  book  consists  of  six  essays  which  in  their 
original  form  were  the  Mary  Flexncr  I^ectures 
delivered  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  1955.  Each 
essay  has  as  its  subject  some  aspect  of  Diderot’s 
passion  for  and  theories  about  the  plastic  arts. 
The  book  shows  Diderot  (unlike  others  of  his 
group,  for  instance  D’Alembert)  to  have  been 
an  intense  partisan  of  the  art  of  antiquity,  but 
clearly  distinguishes  the  primarily  aesthetitc 
concern  which  characterizes  Diderot  from  the 
scholarly  and  antiquarian  interests  of  such  a 
man  as  the  Comte  de  Caylus. 

Professor  Seznec  shows  that  Diderot’s  aes¬ 
thetic  sensibilities  were  not  limited  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  classical  art,  and  that  with  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  sympathy  which  is  so  marked  in 
him  he  both  fought  for  a  return  to  Athenian 
simplicity  from  the  elaborateness  of  the  style 
Pompadour  and  looked  forward,  beyond  Da¬ 
vid,  to  artists  like  Delacroix  and  G^ricault. 
'I'he  volume  contains  eighty  black  white 
photographs  of  paintings  and  statuary  which 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  author’s  re¬ 
marks  when  he  contrasts  Diderot’s  views  with 
those,  e.g.,  of  Hogarth,  Gibbon,  I^essing,  and 
Winckelmann. 

The  book  is  charmingly  written  and  a  joy 
to  read  from  every  p)oint  of  view. 

Donald  Schier 
Carleton  College 

^  J.-P.  Crespelle.  Vlamincl^,  fauve  de  la  pein- 

lure.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  249  pages. 
700  fr. 

The  author  calls  Maurice  de  Vlaminck  the  last 
of  the  “sacred  monsters”  of  painting.  He  cred¬ 
its  him  with  the  invention  of  Fauvism  and  as 
the  discoverer  of  Negro  art,  as  well  as  the  man 
who  gave  a  new  direction  to  landscape  paint- 
ing. 

Vlaminck,  born  in  1876,  was  a  Parisian  of 
Belgian  ancestry.  As  a  young  man  he  was  a 
professional  bicycle  racer.  Early  in  life  he  met 
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another  young  athlete,  Andre  Derain,  an  archi¬ 
tecture  student.  Together  they  roamed  the 
countryside  sketching  to  the  benefit  of  both. 
When  he  returned  to  Paris,  Vollard,  the  cou¬ 
rageous  art  dealer,  bought  Vlaminck’s  whole 
output,  some  three  hundred  sketches,  for  six 
thousand  francs  (the  franc  was  worth  then 
twenty  cents). 

In  1905  the  two  friends  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  Fauvism  rumpus,  which  was  to  create  such 
a  stir  in  the  European  art  world.  Later  Vla¬ 
minck  flirted  with  Cubism  but  soon  aban¬ 
doned  that  love,  preferring  his  own  vision  of 
nature,  a  somewhat  violent,  sometimes  sinis¬ 
ter  landscape  on  which  his  fame  now  rests. 

The  author  has  produced  an  informal,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  adequate  tale  of  a  half  century  in 
the  life  of  a  major  French  artist,  including  Vla¬ 
minck’s  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  not 
always  complimentary.  Vlaminck  rejects  ab¬ 
stract  painting  as  a  betrayal  of  art  and  refuses 
to  be  intimidated  by  Picasso.  “Picasso,”  he 
says,  “is  guilty  of  having  dragged  French  art 
into  the  most  deadly  impasse,  an  indescribable 
confusion.  1  le  led  it  to  negation  and  death.” 

Oscar  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

jean-Jacques  Bernard.  Mon  ami  le  theatre. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1958.  254  pages  4 
plates.  570  fr. 

This  book  is  not  a  historic  or  aesthetic  treatise 
but  rather  a  series  of  magnificently  written 
vignettes  on  ideas,  places,  events,  and  person¬ 
alities  involved  in  theatrical  culture  of  the  past 
generation.  Its  author,  who  wrote  a  biography 
of  his  famous  father,  Tristan  Bernard,  is  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  in  Europe  as  playwright,  novelist, 
and  essayist.  In  his  Mon  ami  le  theatre  he  dis¬ 
cusses  everything  and  everyone  he  loves  or  re¬ 
gards  as  im[X)rtant  and  significant,  such  as 
the  Comedie  Franejaise,  the  Vieux  Columbicr, 
Claudel,  Copeau,  PitoefT,  Dullin,  Jouvet,  to 
name  merely  those  best  known.  About  all  of 
them  Bernard  offers  fine  details  to  readers  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  French  theater  in  general. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

®  Henri  Arvon.  Ludwig  Feuerbach  ou  La 
transformation  du  sacre.  Paris.  Presses 
Universitaires  dc  France.  1957.  187  pages. 
600  fr. 

In  this  book,  the  first  attempt  at  a  complete 
account  of  Feuerbach’s  philosophy  by  a  French 
writer,  the  German  philosopher  is  seen  as  a 
thinker  of  first  importance  and  not  merely — 
as  usually  treated — a  secondary  historical  in¬ 


fluence  on  Max  Stirner,  Marx,  and  Kierke¬ 
gaard.  Starting  from  a  zealous  1  legelian  ideal¬ 
ism,  Feuerbach  subjected  the  absolute  Geist 
to  dialectical  analysis  and  concluded  that  it 
was  no  more  than  the  imaginative  creation  of 
finite  minds,  the  hypostatization  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Further  pursuit  of  this  analysis  led  him 
finally  to  absolute  materialism.  Thus  Hegel’s 
dialectic  compelled  the  negation  of  Hegelian¬ 
ism,  and  German  philosophy — first  launched 
toward  absolute  idealism  with  Leibniz — came 
full  circle. 

Roger  T,  Simonds 
American  University 

I.con  Robin.  I^s  rapports  de  I’Ftre  et  de  la 
Connaissance  d’apres  Platon.  Paris.  Presses 
Universitaires  dc  France.  1957.  157  pages. 
720  fr. 

In  1932-33,  the  late  Leon  Robin,  distinguished 
interpreter  of  Greek  philosophy,  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  on  an  ab¬ 
struse  theme:  Being  and  Knowing,  their  rela¬ 
tions  in  Plato’s  thought.  From  among  Robin’s 
extensive  literary  remains  these  lectures  were 
selected  for  publication  by  an  accredited  Plato 
scholar,  Pierre-Maxime  Schuhl,  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  offer  a  most  clear  and  conven¬ 
ient  statement  of  what  Robin  understood  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  to  be. 

To  the  lay  reader  Robin’s  conclusions  will 
bring  somewhat  of  a  surprise;  he  will  be  asked 
to  set  aside  much  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  treating  as  central  to  Platonic  thought.  The 
familiar  dualism  of  the  sensuous-material  ver¬ 
sus  the  rational-ideal,  the  repudiation  of  the 
former  as  illusory  shadow  over  against  “the 
white  radiance  of  eternity” — all  this  Robin  re¬ 
gards  as  merely  the  Platonism  of  the  young 
Plato.  The  substance  of  the  book  is  a  patient, 
subtle,  and  documented  report  on  what  Robin 
saw  as  a  slow  progressive  change  in  the  episte¬ 
mological  and  metaphysical  atmospherics  of 
Plato’s  world.  From  the  dialogues  later  than 
the  Republic,  especially  from  the  Timaeus  and 
the  Philebus,  Robin  draws  many  supporting 
texts.  Whether  or  not  one  believes  that  the 
young  Plato  was  as  purely  transcendental  as 
Robin  thinks,  at  the  very  least  it  is  possible  to 
say,  without  hesitation,  that  Robin’s  book,  by 
emphasizing  the  interaction  between  the  ac¬ 
tual  and  the  ideal  realms  upon  which  the  later 
dialogues  dwell,  is  a  salutary  corrective  to  the 
naive  depiction  of  Plato  as  a  transcendentalist 
and  nothing  but. 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 
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®  Simone  Weil.  Cahiers.  III.  Paris.  Plon. 

1956.  343  pages  -|-  3  plates.  690  £r. 

This  third  and  final  volume  of  Simone  Weil’s 
Cahters  confirms  the  impressions  the  reader 
has  received  from  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  dazzling  and  at  times  almost  shock¬ 
ing  dynamism  of  this  tortured  yet  bountifully 
endowed  mind.  Although  these  notes  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  formless  and  motley  disarray,  they 
afford  intimate  insight  into  a  soul  devoured 
by  the  “passion  of  the  absolute,”  while  at  the 
same  time  they  offer  more  than  one  opportu¬ 
nity  to  marvel  at  the  amount  of  knowledge, 
understanding,  and  erudition  that  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  young  girl  to  evaluate  and  judge 
discriminately  the  wisdom  of  the  East  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Christian  West  and  to  trace  with 
the  intuition  of  the  poet  and  mystic  the  work¬ 
ings  of  grace  in  the  anima  naturaliter  Chris¬ 
tiana. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Jean  Guiart.  Espiritu  Santo.  Paris.  Plon. 

1958.  236  pages,  ill.  -j-  8  plates.  600  fr. 
Guiart’s  description  of  Espiritu  Santo  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  literature  on  Oceania. 
The  book  is  ethnologically  rather  thorough, 
covering  the  usual  categories  of  behavior  in 
some  detail.  But  perhaps  the  most  useful  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  author  is  his  description 
of  nativistic  and  other  cult  movements  which 
have  occurred  during  the  half-century  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  peoples  of  Espiritu  Santo  and 
the  whites.  Such  materials  are  often  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  in  the  literature,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  constitute  invaluable  data  on  the  ac- 
culturization  process. 

William  E.  Bittle 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Fred  Berence.  Grandeur  spirituelle  du 
X/X®  siecle  fran^ais.  1:  Les  aines.  Paris.  La 
Colombe.  1958. 221  pages-f-8  plates.  950  fr. 
The  author  of  this  lively  book  gives  central  im- 
|X)rtance  to  the  “spiritual”  well-springs  of  nine- 
teenth<entury  French  culture.  The  spiritual¬ 
ity  he  has  in  mind  is  a  quasi-mystic,  semi- 
Christian  derivative  of  Renaissance  neo-Pla- 
tonism,  which  remains  rather  vague  in  concep¬ 
tion.  The  attempt  to  reinterpret  the  Romantic 
age  from  this  perspective  yields  much  better 
results  with  some  figures  than  with  others. 
The  best  pages  are  those  that  deal  with  Lamen- 
nais,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Maine  de  Biran,  the 
Saint-Simoniens,  and  particularly  two  neglect¬ 
ed  “seers”  whom  Berence  rehabilitates:  Saint 
Martin  and  Ballanche.  But  in  the  sections  on 


Constant,  Chateaubriand,  and  Delacroix,  his 
method  largely  defeats  itself,  for,  without  hint¬ 
ing  at  the  secret  of  their  artistic  creativity,  it 
merely  leads  to  the  moralistic  conclusion  that 
their  personal  disillusionment  with  life  was 
caused  by  the  abdication  of  their  “Moi  sup^- 
rieur.” 

It  is  proper  to  postpone  judgment  on  the 
extent  of  Berence’s  success  with  a  refractory 
subject  until  the  second  volume  of  his  work 
has  appeared. 

Aram  Vartanian 
University  of  Minnesota 

**  Gabriel  Chevallier.  Lyon  2000.  Paris.  Pres¬ 
ses  Hniversitaires  de  France.  1958.  318 
pages.  900  fr. 

The  famous  author  of  Clochemerle — that  clas¬ 
sic  of  humoristic  literature — has  shown  that 
he  could  devote  himself  to  serious  research  and 
write  a  solid  book  of  history.  Lyon  2000  inte¬ 
grates  local  with  national  history  so  perfectly 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  general  history 
of  French  civilization. 

Lyon — which  could  have  kept  its  rank  as 
the  second  largest  city  in  France  had  it  been 
allowed  to  incorporate  more  suburbs — is  this 
year  celebrating  its  second  millenium,  as  Paris 
did  in  1952.  The  author  considers  his  native 
town  as  a  great  capital  city:  capital  of  Gaul 
during  the  Roman  era,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastic 
capital  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  “Capital  of 
Printing  and  of  Humanism”  during  the 
Renaissance.  Later  it  became  the  “Capital  of 
the  Silk  Industry,”  that  of  the  French  prov¬ 
inces  and  of  Federalism  and,  finally,  the  “Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Resistance,”  during  the  German  Oc¬ 
cupation. 

Description  of  the  city  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  but  that  of  its  people,  whose  story  is  told 
in  the  most  charming  and  interesting  way,  has 
received  full  and  adequate  development.  We 
now  understand  the  important  role  Lyon  has 
played  during  its  two  thousand  years  of  exist¬ 
ence  and,  like  the  author,  feel  confident  that 
its  accomplishments  in  the  past  warrant  a  still 
more  splendid  future. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 

**  Jean  Doresse.  L’empire  du  PrStre-fean.  I: 
L’Ethiopie  antique.  II:  L’Ethiopie  mSdii- 
vale.  Paris.  Plon.  1957.  xxxvii  -|-  304  pages, 
ill.  -j-  24  plates;  360  pages,  ill.  -J-  24  plates 
-f-  1  map.  1,350  fr.  ea. 

No  greater  injustice  could  be  done  these  two 
fine  volumes  than  to  attempt  a  brief  review.  It 
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must  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  they  are  bril¬ 
liantly  done,  covering  both  archaeological  and 
historical  data  on  Ethiopia  for  a  period  exceed¬ 
ing  two  thousand  years.  The  numerous  plates 
and  maps  are  excellent,  and  contribute  enor¬ 
mously  to  an  understanding  of  the  inordinately 
complex  country  which  Ethiopia  historically 
has  been.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  two 
volumes  will  become  a  standard  reference  on 
the  area. 

William  E.  Bittle 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Gaston  Bonheur.  Charles  de  Gaulle.  Paris 
Gallimard.  1958.  302  pages,  650  fr. 

This  is  the  biography  of  General  de  Gaulle, 
from  his  childhood  to  the  recent  day  when 
the  French  people  called  on  him  to  lead  the 
Government,  and  to  put  the  affairs  of  the  Re¬ 
public  in  order. 

Gaston  Bonheur,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
published  the  first  chapters  in  1946.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  reprint  them,  so  there 
would  be  a  continuity  in  his  new  book,  a 
bridge  joining  1946  and  1958,  and  also  a  com¬ 
plete  objective  narration  of  the  life  of  the  great 
patriot.  Although  the  dramatic  epopee  of 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  after  his  decision  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  Armis¬ 
tice,  finally  returning  to  France  with  the  Free 
French  Army  he  had  built  up  thanks  to  his 
courage  and  perseverance,  is  well  known,  it 
was  proper  to  relate  it  to  show  that  today  again 
General  de  Gaulle  is  the  man  of  destiny  needed 
by  his  country. 

In  the  last  chapters,  Gaston  Bonheur  pic¬ 
tures  the  General  in  his  retreat  at  Colombcy, 
writing  his  memoirs,  when  suddenly  some¬ 
thing  happened  in  the  sky  of  Colombey;  war 
planes,  some  isolated,  others  in  squadrons, 
others  yet  in  formation  making  a  Cross  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  fly  above  the  home  of  Charles  de  Gaulle 
and  salute  with  their  wings:  the  whole  Air 
Force  come  to  render  homage  to  a  private  citi¬ 
zen,  It  was,  without  doubt,  l>ecause  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  public  man  again. 

Edmond  de  faive  (t) 
New  Orleans,  La. 

**  .\uguste  Cornu.  Karl  Marx  et  Friedrich 
Engels:  Leur  vie  et  leur  oeuvre.  2  vols. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
1955,  1958.  313,  367  pages.  900,  1,200  fr. 
The  first  volume  of  this  very  extensive  dual  bi¬ 
ography  of  Marx  and  Engels  covers  the  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  of  both  men  and  continues  up 
to  the  early  1840’s.  The  second  volume  deals 
particularly  exhaustively  with  the  crucial  years 


in  Marx’s  intellectual  life  when  he  made  the 
transition  from  Hegel’s  dialectical  philosophy 
to  historical  materialism,  following  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  thought  in  his  writings  in  the 
Rheinische  Zeitung,  Les  Annales  Franco- Alle- 
mandes,  and  elsewhere.  Every  aspect  of  the 
change  of  views — philosophical,  political,  and 
sociological — is  analyzed  in  impressive  detail. 

One  can  point  to  many  admirable  features 
in  both  volumes:  a  strong  sympathy  for  the 
dramatis  personae,  a  sensible  division  of  atten¬ 
tion  between  their  personal  and  intellectual 
lives,  and  a  highly  skilful  and  erudite  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  complex  issues  of  philosophy  and 
political  theory  which  preoccupied  them.  Of 
particular  interest  in  the  second  volume  is  the 
detailed  description  of  the  general  scene  of  rad¬ 
ical  thought  in  Germany. 

The  major  weakness  of  both  volumes  is  the 
author’s  virtual  identification  with  Marx  and 
Engels  in  the  intellectual  pilgrimage.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  attitude  is  generally  a  quite  uncrit¬ 
ical  acceptance  of  both  men’s  evaluations  of 
their  opponents’  ideas  and  justification  of  their 
own. 

Herbert  J.  Ellison 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

Maurice  Levaillant.  Les  amours  de  Benja¬ 
min  Constant.  Paris,  Hachette.  1958.  279 
pages.  875  fr. 

Levaillant  has  done  brilliantly  for  Constant 
what  the  late  Martineau  had  done  as  brilliant¬ 
ly  for  Stendhal,  and  has  given  us  a  biography 
of  Constant  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  schol¬ 
arly. 

He  has  shown  a  deep  comprehension  in  this 
study  of  a  man  who  was  an  outstanding  poli¬ 
tician,  writer,  and  lover;  and  above  all  he  has 
debunked  the  stupid  myth  that  Constant  was 
“un  coeur  sec”  because  he  constantly  and  mi¬ 
nutely  felt  the  pulse  of  his  sentiments.  The 
numerous  quotes  from  Constant’s  intimate 
writings  as  well  as  from  his  novels  make  us 
realize  that  this  constant  and  lucid  introspec¬ 
tion  diminished  in  no  way  a  sensitiveness  as 
profound  as  Racine’s  and  Stendhal’s,  and  even 
more  tempestuous.  Levaillant  has  brought  out 
in  a  cruel  manner  the  wretchedness  of  a  lover 
who  craved  a  complete  independence  of  move¬ 
ment  and  yet  never  ceased  to  be  a  slave  to  a 
loved  woman,  and  who,  prompted  by  a  gam¬ 
bling  instinct,  constantly  acted  rashly  and  lu¬ 
cidly  analyzed  the  horrible  results  of  his  fol¬ 
lies.  He  has  also  logically  explained  the  nu¬ 
merous  political  about-face  positions  which 
brought  Constant  the  contempt  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries. 
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You  do  not  have  to  be  a  teacher  of  literature 
to  enjoy  the  reading  of  this  book  written  in  a 
witty  and  sensitive  language. 

Andre  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

^  Robert  Redslob.  Alma  Mater:  Mes  souve¬ 
nirs  des  universites  allemandes.  Stras¬ 
bourg.  Bergcr-Levrault.  1958.  303  pages. 
1,075  fr. 

Redslob,  a  former  dean  of  the  law  school  in 
Strasbourg,  experienced  the  divided  life  that 
became  typical  for  the  Alsatians  of  the  older 
generation.  Their  preference  went  to  France, 
mostly  on  account  of  its  greater  political  free¬ 
dom  and  more  graceful  social  life,  but  they 
had  to  live  within  newly  created  Germany 
where  their  political  reliability  was  sometimes 
doubted.  Redslob  found  refuge  from  this 
dilemma  in  a  profound  love  for  his  home  prov¬ 
ince,  but  he  could  not  count  on  a  career  at  the 
University  of  Strasbourg  and  had  to  accept  a 
call  to  the  small  Baltic  city  of  Rostock.  His 
account  of  the  life  in  such  a  remote  university 
is  quite  amusing,  but  he  never  became  quite 
at  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Warnow.  Home¬ 
sickness  was  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  many 
of  his  uncomfortable  feelings,  since  his  career 
was  rather  brilliant. 

Being  an  Alsatian,  a  French  citizen  with  an 
undoubtedly  Germanic  background,  is  either 
a  burden,  a  dangerous  invitation  to  split  loy¬ 
alties  and  divided  personalities,  or  a  great 
advantage,  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reconcile 
two  civilizations,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
Redslob  conceives  the  role  of  his  homeland,  a 
forerunner  of  a  united  Europe. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

Georges  Zayed,  ed.  Lettres  inedites  de  Ver¬ 
laine  d  Cazals.  Geneve.  Droz.  1957.  313 
pages  16  plates.  18  Sw.  fr. 

We  are  very  far  from  having  the  complete  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Verlaine  yet,  and  what  we  have 
of  his  letters  fails  to  equal  the  literary  and  psy¬ 
chological  interest  of  Mallarme’s  or  of  Baude¬ 
laire’s  letters.  These  134  letters  addressed  to 
Cazals  between  1887  and  1895  are  chiefly  brief 
notes,  often  of  three  or  four  lines,  giving  an  as¬ 
signment,  mentioning  a  business  detail  con¬ 
nected  with  Verlaine’s  publications.  But  they 
are  valuable  for  the  information  they  bring  on 
Verlaine’s  daily  life,  and  they  are  annotated, 
commented  on,  and  elucidated  with  impecca¬ 
ble  and  intelligent  care  by  a  young  Egyptian 
scholar  of  promise. 


As  letters,  they  are  in  no  way  edifying.  Ca¬ 
zals,  twenty-one  years  younger  than  Verlaine, 
was  a  chansonnier  and  a  painter  and  draughts¬ 
man  of  talent.  Verlaine,  after  the  crisis  of  de¬ 
spair  and  of  homosexual  debauchery  which 
followed  for  him  (1883-1886)  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Lucien  Letinois,  elected  the  young, 
buoyant  Cazals  as  his  last  great  love.  Their 
liaison  soon  became  stormy.  Cazals  married 
after  a  few  years  but  remained  ever  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  the  poet. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

^  Philippe  d’Estailleur-Chanteraine.  Lettre 
d’un  Fran^ais  a  un  ami  americain.  Paris. 
Pensee  Moderne.  1957.  63  pages. 
Propaganda?  Obviously.  But  education,  prose¬ 
lytizing,  salesmanship  have  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  may  be  right.  Here,  propaganda — 
or  education — is  much  needed.  Our  thought  is 
warped  by  the  capricious  tyranny  of  certain 
words  rooted  in  our  past:  independence,  anti¬ 
colonialism.  These  words  do  not  cover  the 
complexity  of  the  North  African  problem,  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  letter. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  the  author 
would  also  need  to  be  educated.  He  has  not 
fully  rejected  the  attitude  of  the  French  colo¬ 
nists  in  Algeria,  based  on  French  supremacy; 
he  has  not  completely  realized  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  secure  fair  treatment  for  the  European 
minority,  not  to  “grant”  the  natives  quasi¬ 
equality  with  the  Europeans.  The  Communist 
issue  is  irrelevant.  The  fellaghas  are  fierce  fana¬ 
tics,  but  they  are  not  Communists.  And  if  they 
were,  they  would  still  have  valid  claims.  The 
curse  of  politics  is  rudimentary  thinking, 
which  creates  confusion. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Bernard  Laforesse.  Le  bilan  de  I’equipee 
d’Egypte.  Paris.  Aymon.  1957.  158  pages. 
This  is  a  bitter  and  excoriating  attack  against 
Guy  Mollet  and  Christian  Pineau,  who,  the 
author  declares,  were  the  architects  of  disaster 
at  Suez.  (In  the  author’s  view,  Eden  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  tool  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  skilfully  ex¬ 
ploited  Eden’s  “anti-Munich”  antipathy 
toward  dictators  to  enlist  his  support.)  He  par¬ 
ticularly  resents  what  he  describes  as  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  portray  this  debacle  as  a  heroic  effort 
beyond  criticism,  and  he  proceeds  systemat¬ 
ically  to  refute  the  various  reasons  cited  in  its 
justification.  The  entire  operation  was  gro¬ 
tesquely  misconceived,  in  his  opinion,  since  the 
defeat  of  Nasser  would  by  no  means  solve 
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France’s  North  African  problems  but  only 
further  embitter  the  Arabs  and  increase  the 
opportunities  of  the  Communists,  the  real 
threat.  Furthermore,  Suez  estranged  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  France’s  true  defender  against  So¬ 
viet  pressures.  In  view  of  more  recent  Middle 
Eastern  developments  and  the  consequent  re¬ 
assessment  of  the  Suez  operation,  this  study  is 
of  unusual  interest  and  value. 

John  A.  Houston 
Knox  College 

*  Walter  von  Wartburg,  Paul  Zumthor. 
PrMs  de  syntaxe  du  jran^ais  contempo- 
rain.  Berne.  Francke.  2nd  ed.,  1958.  400 
pages.  18  Sw.  fr. 

The  first  edition  of  this  manual  was  received 
with  general  critical  approval  upon  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  1947.  The  work  was  designed  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  description  of  modern  French  syntax, 
avoiding  prescriptive  rules,  and  thus  carefully 
recorded  features  of  popular  and  informal 
speech  as  well  as  those  of  literary  French.  An 
important  feature  of  the  book  was  the  au¬ 
thor’s  attention  to  the  phonetic  elements  of 
French  that  are  an  inherent  part  of  its  syntax. 

Hardly  any  part  of  the  work  has  remained 
untouched  in  the  second  edition,  making  it 
almost  a  new  book.  The  examples,  taken  main¬ 
ly  from  literary  works  dated  after  1910,  have 
been  retained,  but  the  explanations  have  been 
expanded  considerably  and,  in  many  cases, 
completely  revised  through  new  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  material.  The  rather  amorphous 
structure  of  the  first  edition  has  been  replaced 
by  a  clear  and  logical  system  of  organization, 
the  book  being  divided  into  three  principal 
sections,  the  first  dealing  with  the  sentence, 
the  second  with  the  verb,  and  the  third  with 
nominal,  adjectival,  and  adverbial  elements. 

Although  there  will  undoubtedly  be  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  authors’  psychological  interpreta¬ 
tions,  this  book  is  still  an  extremely  useful  ref¬ 
erence  work  for  all  students  of  French. 

Paul  M.  iJoyd 
Dartmouth  College 

**  Pierre  &  [acques-Henry  Bornecque.  7^ 
France  et  sa  litterature.  Guide  complet 
dans  le  cadre  de  la  civilisation  mondiale. 
II:  De  171 S  ^  nos  jours.  Lyon.  iac.  1957. 
6?6  pages,  ill  -f-  1  map. 

This  vast  array  of  facts  is  arranged  and  organ¬ 
ized  into  tables,  charts,  statistics,  and  digests, 
so  that  it  serves  the  student  as  an  effective  tool 


for  assembling  his  knowledge  and  reviewing  it 
for  examinations.  Covering  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  1957,  this  manual  interrelates  literary 
events  with  the  social  milieu,  since  it  parallels 
them  and  the  lives  of  writers  with  historical, 
artistic,  and  scientific  events,  as  well  as  with 
other  literatures. 

Naturally,  its  conciseness  is  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  fulness  of  information,  but  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  exjjected,  after  having  read  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  author  or  genre,  to  use  this  aid  to  co¬ 
ordinate  his  broader  and  deeper  impressions 
and  knowledge  or  to  fill  in  specific  details. 

Four  indexes  (on  writers,  literary  works,  a 
practical  index,  and  one  on  the  general  civili¬ 
zation)  plus  a  table  of  contents  and  a  lexicon 
of  440  principal  terms  employed  make  all  these 
facts  accessible.  This  is  the  second  volume  of 
the  set  (see  B.A.  28:4,  p.  451)  and  it  follows 
the  plan  of  the  first  volume.  Pierre  Bornecque’s 
brother  collaborated  in  the  second  volume,  hav¬ 
ing  prepared  the  part  on  the  twentieth  century. 
Together,  these  manuals  form  a  very  helpful 
reference  work  and  a  mine  of  information  for 
which  students  of  French  literature  should  be 
most  grateful. 

B.  G.  D. 


|ean-Fran<jois  Revel.  Pour  I’ltalie.  Paris. 
Julliard.  1958.  264  pages.  750  fr. 

This  book  will,  of  course,  delight,  amuse,  and 
infuriate.  Books  of  this  sort  are  supposed  to  do 
just  that.  Revel  has  gone  to  Italy  and  secs  it 
as  any  other  intelligent  being  does.  That  he  is 
not  enamored  of  everything  Italian,  as  Stend¬ 
hal  was  suppjosed  to  be,  does  not  make  him 
automatically  a  professional  anti-Italian.  There 
are  many  truths  in  this  little  book;  some  half- 
truths,  too,  and,  I  fear,  here  and  there,  a  bit 
too  much  emphasis  put  on  sex.  The  book 
would  sell  beautifully  without  what  too  fre¬ 
quently  seems  like  a  Kinsey  report  in  minia¬ 
ture.  Nonetheless,  what  the  author  has  to  tell 
us  about  Italian  literature,  art,  criticism,  man¬ 
ners,  and  customs  is  frequently  quite  true,  in¬ 
deed.  And  I,  for  one,  am  delighted  that  Revel 
has  dared  to  prick  a  few  of  the  balloons  sent 
up  into  myth-land  by  people  who  talk  about, 
but  who  do  not  really  know,  Italy.  Truth  is 
rarely  an  anodyne;  yet  no  substitute  has  been 
found  for  it. 

Floyd  Zulu,  Jr. 

New  Yor\  University 
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Books  in  German 

( For  Other  Boo\s  in  German,  see  "Headliners”) 


Martin  von  Ambcrg.  Der  Gewissensspie- 
gel.  Stanley  Newman  Werbow,  ed.  Berlin. 
Schmidt.  1958.  115  pages.  8.80  dm. 

Hans  Hajek,  cd.  Daz  buoch  von  guoter 
spise.  Aus  der  Wurzburg-Miinchener 
Handschrijt.  Berlin.  Schmidt.  1958.  48 
pages.  3.80  dm. 

Thiiring  von  Ringoltingen.  Melusine,  Ka¬ 
rin  Schneider,  ed.  Berlin.  Schmidt.  1958. 
133  pages.  9.20  dm. 

These  volumes  are  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  the  series  Texte  des  Spdten  Mittel^ 
alters. 

The  “mirror  of  conscience”  presented  in  the 
first  work  was  written  somewhere  in  the  later 
decades  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Obviously 
this  handbook  for  the  laity  was  intended  to 
help  the  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their 
Christian  duty  and  particularly  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments.  Its  contents  include  a 
listing  of  all  the  possible  and  probable  sins  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Ten 
Commandments,  as  well  as  an  exhortation  on 
the  proper  reception  of  communion  and  a  few 
words  on  virtue.  The  ms  tradition  is  extreme¬ 
ly  rich,  and  that  attests  to  the  popularity  of  the 
work  in  its  time.  It  also  complicates  the  work 
of  collation  and  edition.  However,  the  task  of 
presenting  a  clean,  scholarly,  usable  text  from 
more  than  twenty  different  mss  has  been  ably 
accomplished.  Close  identification  of  the  au¬ 
thor  seems  impossible,  but  the  language  of  the 
text  contains  many  reminiscences  of  the  Kanz‘ 
leisprache  of  Prague.  As  a  cultural  document 
Der  Gewissensspiegel  possesses  considerable 
worth,  for  its  catalogue  of  sins  gives  us  insight 
into  the  theological  thought  and  current  mor¬ 
als  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Hajek  text,  the 
earliest  extant  German  cook  book  is  made 
available  to  scholars  of  linguistics  and  social 
history.  The  manuscript  from  which  the  text 
of  this  cook  book  is  taken  (Miinchener  Uni- 
versitats-Bibliothck  Cod.  ms.  731)  seems  to  be 
of  middle  fourteenth  century  provenience  and 
was  probably  written  in  the  vicinity  of  Wiirz- 
burg.  The  present  edition  represents  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  first  printing  of  the 
text  (cf.  Stuttgarter  Literarischer  Verein,  vol. 
9,  1844),  where  the  language  was  normalized 
almost  beyond  recognition.  In  Hajek’s  edition 
we  possess  a  fairly  exact  duplicate  of  the  manu¬ 


script  reading,  and  all  changes  and  variants  are 
accounted  for  in  the  notes. 

Like  the  other  texts  in  this  series,  this  critical 
edition  presents  a  most  satisfactory,  clean,  eas¬ 
ily-read  version  of  the  Melusine,  compiled 
from  the  consultation  of  many  manuscripts 
and  incunabula.  The  editor  provides  a  pains¬ 
taking  analysis  of  all  the  older  versions  and 
gives  excellent  paleographic  and  bibliographic 
reasoning  for  the  choice  of  text  and  proper 
readings.  A  short  biographical  sketch  of  Thii- 
ring  von  Ringoltingen  (1415-1483),  the  Swiss 
translator  of  the  Melusine,  is  included  as  well 
as  a  concise  commentary  on  the  stylistic  skills 
and  deficiencies  of  Ringoltingen.  Naturally, 
any  neat,  readable  text  from  this  period  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  libraries.  Extreme 
care  and  good  scholarship  recommend  this 
one  particularly.  Since  the  Melusine  legend  is 
the  concern  of  Arthurian  scholars  as  well  as 
folklorists  and  linguists,  this  edition  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  series. 

Richard  /.  Browne 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Joachim  Bodamer.  Jean  Paul  als  Prophet 
Jur  unsere  Zeit.  Stuttgart.  Kreuz.  1958. 
1 19  pages.  7.80  dm. 

In  the  twenty-seven  page  introduction  Joachim 
Bodamer  summarizes  the  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  ideas  of  Jean  Paul  and  points  out  their 
significance  with  regard  to  the  problems  of 
the  individual  and  of  society  today.  In  the 
main  text  he  presents  sentence  and  paragraph 
selections  from  the  poet’s  works,  grouped  un¬ 
der  the  headings:  “Welt,”  “Gott,”  “Mensch.” 
The  selected  passages  are  interesting  and  stim¬ 
ulating,  and  create  in  effect  a  new  work  of 
Jean  Paul  which  has  an  aphoristic  quality  not 
unlike  that  of  Goethe’s  “Xenien”  or  Solomon’s 
“Song.”  The  danger  of  such  organization  of 
perhaps  random  philosophizing  is  that  a  false 
impression  may  he  given  of  a  poet  who  was, 
after  all,  essentially  a  genial  humorist  rather 
than  a  prophet.  /.  W.  Thomas 

University  of  Arkansas 

Rudolf  Borchardt.  Prosa  /.  Maria  Luise 
Borchardt,  ed.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1957.  538 
pages.  28.50  dm. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  R.  Borchardt’s 
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collected  works  edited  by  Maria  L.  Borchardt. 
H.  Steiner  assisted  with  this  volume.  It  bears 
the  same  title  as  a  collection  of  prose  writings 
published  in  1920,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
one  item,  is  entirely  different.  It  contains  all 
of  Handlungen  and  Abhandlungen ,  published 
in  1928,  and  considerable  additional  material 
previously  published  only  in  newspapers  or 
magazines,  or  unpublished.  It  goes  back  as  far 
as  1905  and  one  short  article  is  dated  1939,  but 
most  of  the  material  originated  in  the  Twen¬ 
ties. 

The  range  of  topics  is  wide.  Their  presen¬ 
tation  also  varies  a  great  deal  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  timt  of  origin  but  even  more  on 
the  occasions  for  which  they  were  intended 
There  are  lectures  and  essays,  appreciations 
and  critical  interpretations  of  writers  and 
scholars,  discussions  of  the  nature  of  poetry 
and  the  poet  and  of  the  theater,  a  Gesprdch 
iiber  Formen  reminiscent  of  Hofmannsthal’s 
Gesprdch  iiber  Gedichte,  but  much  more  cir¬ 
cumlocutory  and  learned,  reviews,  open  let¬ 
ters,  vignettes  of  places  with  entertainingly 
light  touches  of  sentiment  or  satire,  finally 
some  articles  of  a  polemic  nature  which,  to 
this  reviewer,  seem  most  dated  and  often  a 
little  painful;  for  example,  an  attack  on  Brecht. 
However,  as  glimpses  of  Borchardt’s  fighting 
spirit  and  fierce  loyalty,  they  have  their  merit 
also  and  complement  the  reader’s  ever  deejien- 
ing  awareness  of  Borchardt’s  scholarship,  crea¬ 
tive  insight,  enthusiasm,  and  understanding, 
ranging  from  the  ancients  to  the  Rosenl^ava- 
lier. 

As  Werner  Kraft  stated,  Borchardt’s  star 
seems  to  be  rising  after  having  long  been  cloud¬ 
ed  by  the  temper  of  the  age,  which  he  so  vio¬ 
lently  opposed,  as  well  as  by  his  attitude  of 
aloofness  even  in  relation  to  many  who  them¬ 
selves  stood  in  opposition  to  their  time.  Bor¬ 
chardt’s  quarrel  with  the  George  circle  is  well 
known.  He  was  opposed  to  influential  philo¬ 
sophical  writers  such  as  Simmel  and  Scheler. 
His  position  is  nearly  always  consistent  with 
his  basic  convictions,  but  it  was  bound  to  iso¬ 
late  him,  at  times  even  from  Hofmannsthal, 
his  most  admired  friend. 

Now,  with  the  publication  of  his  collected 
works,  his  poetry  may  especially  win  wider 
appeal;  it  was  very  little  known.  His  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  German  tradition  combined  with 
his  genuine  and  deeply  informed  Europderttdm 
may  make  him  a  guide  to  those  among  the 
German  youth  of  today  who  seek  spiritual 
links  between  their  country  and  the  West.  At 
any  rate,  this  volume,  calling  to  mind  so  many 
facts,  ideas,  problems,  and  endeavors  which, 


though  past,  are  still  our  concern,  is  both  pleas¬ 
ant  and  stimulating. 

E.  M.  Fleissner 
Wells  College 

**  Guido  CJlur.  Kunstlehre  und  Kunstan- 
schauung  des  Georgef^reises  und  die  As- 
thetil^  Oscar  Wildes.  Bern.  Haupt.  1957. 
112  pages.  7  Sw.  fr. 

The  young  Stefan  George  and  his  associates 
entertained  lively  relationships  with  English 
literary  and  artistic  circles.  Certainly  they 
knew  their  Oscar  Wilde,  whose  important 
critical  writings  had  been  published  by  1891. 
Both  Wilde  and  the  CJeorgeans  had  been  de¬ 
cisively  influenced  by  the  French  Symbolists 
and  the  English  pre-Raphaelites.  The  author 
of  this  study  shows  that,  beyond  what  was  to 
be  expected,  astonishing  parallels  exist  be¬ 
tween  George’s  geistige  kunst  and  Wilde’s 
aesthetic.  However,  for  the  Irishman,  modern 
(“romantic”)  poetry  means  always  essentially 
“the  poetry  of  impressions,”  and  his  own  work 
bears  the  marks  of  a  surface  decorativeness, 
while  the  George  circle  rejected  mere  impres¬ 
sionism  and  aimed  at  symbolistic  depth.  More¬ 
over,  Wilde’s  sensualism  ended  in  hedonistic 
isolation  from  life,  whereas  the  Georgeans 
were  to  insist  that  their  aesthetic  contemplation 
and  artistic  creation  meant  a  more  real  “real¬ 
ity”  and  a  position  from  where  “life”  was  to 
lie  acted  on  and  in. 

Glur  demonstrates  ably  and  documents  am¬ 
ply  the  early  congruence  and  later  divergence 
of  Wilde’s  and  George’s  aesthetic  theory  and 
practice.  For  Wilde  he  draws  mostly  on  the 
posthumously  published  (American)  lectures 
and  on  De  Projundis,  for  George  on  the  whole 
range  of  the  writings  of  the  Kreis,  including  an 
illuminating  (so  far  unpublished)  summation 
of  Georgean  aesthetics  by  Edith  Landmann. 

Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 
University  of  Colorado 

Willy  Haas.  Bert  Brecht.  Berlin.  Colloqui¬ 
um.  1958.  94  pages,  ill.  3.80  dm. 

The  time  for  an  objective  and  extensive  study 
of  Bert  Brecht  has  not  come  yet.  When  the 
most  controversial  of  modern  playwrights  died 
in  1956,  his  complete  work  had  not  become 
available,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  East-German  executors  of  his  literary  es¬ 
tate  will  eventually  come  up  with  a  truly  “his¬ 
torical-critical”  edition  or  not.  Considering 
the  scandalous  case  of  Nietzsche  and,  to  a  les¬ 
ser  degree,  the  unfortunate  distortions  of  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  published  novels,  one  is  entitled  to  some 
apprehension  where  political  pressure  almost 
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certainly  will  come  into  play.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  must  welcome  contributions  of 
those  who  have  known  Brecht  personally  or 
professionally — at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Willy  Haas,  who  once  was  the  distinguished 
editor  of  Die  Uterarische  Welt  when  Brecht 
rose  to  fame  in  Germany,  and  who  gave  us 
Kafka’s  Letters  to  Milena  only  a  decade  ago, 
should  be  the  right  person  to  provide  one  more 
clue  to  the  enigmatic  poet  from  Augsburg. 
However,  his  little  study  is  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointing.  We  get  some  personal  glimpses  of 
the  young  Berlin  Brecht  of  the  Twenties,  but 
comparatively  little  is  said  of  the  playwright’s 
production  after  the  celebrated  Dreigroschen- 
oper,  although  it  has  become  quite  clear  by 
now  that  Brecht’s  future  fame  will  rest  largely 
on  the  works  of  his  last  phase,  starting  in  exile 
with  Mutter  Courage  and  extending  to  Der 
l^auf^asische  Kreide/^reis.  Haas  sees  the  au¬ 
thor’s  greatest  contribution  to  German  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  linguistic  idiom  of  the  lyrical  poet, 
i.e.,  in  his  first  play  Baal  and  in  his  anthology 
Hauspostille.  One  senses  great  admiration  for 
the  talent  Brecht,  and  something  less  than 
appreciation  for  the  person  Brecht. 

It  is  too  early  for  final  judgment,  and  only 
the  publication  of  the  author’s  estate,  includ¬ 
ing  his  letters,  will  make  an  accurate  assess¬ 
ment  possible.  Although  political  antagonism 
has  led  Haas  to  some  unfair  evaluations — at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer — his  little 
study  is  a  welcome  and  readable  introduction 
for  those  who  know  little  of  Brecht  and  his 
work. 

Claude  Hill 
Rutgers  University 

Johannes  Holthusen.  Studien  zur  AsthetH^ 
und  Poeti^  des  russischen  Symbolismus. 
Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht. 
1957.  159  pages.  14.80  dm. 

With  this  book  Holthusen  has  presented  to  the 
Western  literary  world  another  volume  of  in¬ 
tellectual  values  which  sheds  some  understand¬ 
ing  light  on  the  creative  mind  of  twentieth 
century  Russia.  The  clue  for  interpreting  Rus¬ 
sian  thinking  should  he  sought,  as  the  book 
quotes,  in  Vjaceslav  Ivanov’s  statement,  “sym¬ 
bols  are  experiences  of  a  forgotten  and  lost 
V  oll{sseele 

By  choosing  lucid  examples  of  Russian  Sym¬ 
bolists  and  of  some  representative  Western 
poets  of  that  time.  Part  I — Chapter  III,  relates 
and  clarifies  in  instructive  brevity  the  various 
concepts  and  types  of  Russian  Symbolism.  F. 
Sologub  and  V.  Ivanov  are  set  apart  because  of 
their  contrasting  sources:  reality  vs.  the  irra¬ 


tional.  Pointing  to  literary  greatness  of  past 
centuries — Dante,  Goethe,  Novalis,  etc. — the 
author  illustrates  convincingly  how  these  gen¬ 
iuses  could  ignite  such  a  new  artistic  move¬ 
ment.  Symbolic  expression  that  finds  its  source 
in  the  irrational,  Holthusen  concludes,  is  possi¬ 
ble  “only  in  the  media  of  Romanticism  or 
prophecy  and  indigenous  to  mystical  integra¬ 
tion.’’ 

The  excellent  choice  of  poems  and  transla¬ 
tions  in  both  parts  of  the  book  show  how  early 
Symbolism,  especially,  was  a  purely  aesthetic 
approach  in  regard  to  the  composed  word  and 
its  rhythmical  and  syntactical  scheme.  The  un¬ 
translated  Russian  poems  will  unfortunately 
not  be  accessible  to  many  an  interested  reader. 

/.  Wilhelm  Dyc/( 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  College 

**  Karl  August  Horst.  Die  deutsche  Litera- 
tur  der  Gegenwart.  Miinchen.  Nymphen- 
burger  Verlagshandlung.  1957.  279  paces 
-f-  12  plates.  9.80  dm. 

These  pages  of  literary  analysis,  equipped 
with  an  index  and  a  detailed  table  of  contents, 
should  prove  to  be  a  valuable  initial  reference 
book  for  the  study  of  the  much  neglected  field 
of  contemporary  German  literature.  Both  the 
teacher  and  the  student  will  find  that  the  au¬ 
thor — scholar  as  well  as  creative  writer — goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  descriptive  interpretation 
of  his  chosen  writers,  their  works  and  heroes. 
His  primary  attempt,  to  measure  all  values 
only  in  the  light  of  historical  coherence,  aug¬ 
ments  the  interpretations  with  a  feeling  of 
depth  and  reveals  Karl  August  Horst’s  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  book  deals  primarily  with  the  novel  and 
with  lyrics.  However,  the  drama  also  has  been 
discussed  in  a  short,  yet  impressive  survey. 

/.  Wilhelm  Dyc^ 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  College 

Walter  Kranz.  Geschichte  der  griechischen 
Literatur.  I^ipzig.  Dieterich.  1958.  x  -j- 
579  pages  -f-  9  plates.  9.70  dm. 

The  renowned  editor  of  the  “Fragments  of  the 
Presocratics’’  combines  profound  German 
scholarship  with  an  exceptional  ability  to  pre¬ 
sent,  without  the  specious  short  cuts  of  cheap 
popularizing,  the  issues  and  aspects  of  our 
Hellenic  heritage  to  the  intelligent  reader,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  student  (and  the  teacher,  too)  of 
Classics  and  Humanities.  His  “History  of 
Greek  Literature,’’  a  counterpart  of  his  “His¬ 
tories  of  Greek  Philosophy  and  of  Greek  Civi¬ 
lization,’’  covers  the  wide  range  from  Homer 
and  Hesiod  to  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Non- 
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nos.  Emphasis  is  on  the  great  authors  of  the 
classical  tradition,  on  Homer,  Greek  Tragedy, 
Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes.  Their 
major  works  and  thoughts  are  presented  and 
analyzed  with  reference  both  to  their  contem¬ 
porary  background  and  to  their  impact  on 
modern  civilization.  Many  representative  pas¬ 
sages  are  translated.  The  very  concise  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  essential  points  and  problems  is 
often  of  interest  also  to  the  classical  scholar. 
Behind  the  works  of  literature  and  poetry 
Kranz  makes  his  reader  see  the  stages  of 
growth  of  Greek  civilization  and  the  many 
facets  of  the  character  and  creative  genius  of 
that  unique  nation.  An  English  translation 
would  be  very  welcome,  considering  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  Humanities  in  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Norbert  Langer.  Du  '  ter  aus  Oster- 
reich,  Wien.  Osterreichischcr  Bundesver- 
lag.  1956.  141  pages,  ill. 

The  purpose  of  this  collection  of  sketchy  por¬ 
traits  of  a  number  of  Austrian  writers,  poets, 
and  playwrights,  and  of  short  descriptions  of 
their  work,  is  clearly  stated  in  the  introduction 
to  the  small  volume.  The  few  lines  devoted  to 
each  author’s  life,  his  creative  personality,  and 
his  production  rarely  result  in  anything  other 
than  a  crude  enumeration  of  some  character¬ 
istic  features  and  barely  touch  the  substance 
of  the  books  mentioned.  The  merit  of  the  book¬ 
let  can  be  evaluated  only  as  a  rough  survey,  as  a 
very  limited  outline  of  the  poetical  landscape 
of  Austria;  but  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  this  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  a  series, 
which  naturally  does  not  represent  the  com¬ 
plete  picture.  If  this  partial  view  seems  some¬ 
what  blurred  to  this  reviewer,  we  have  to  wait 
until  his  compilation  is  finished. 

The  haphazard  gathering  of  so  many  contra¬ 
dictory  writers  in  various  fields  and  of  various 
temperaments  without  too  much  stress  on  their 
real  value  lacks,  in  my  estimation,  any  organic 
cohesion.  I  suspect  that  the  compiler  was 
sometimes  influenced,  to  state  it  with  charity, 
by  his  relations  with  the  selected  authors.  But 
it  could  also  be  that  Norbert  Langer  deliber¬ 
ately  wanted  to  show  the  many-sidedness, 
buoyancy,  and  fertility  of  the  cultural  soil  of 
the  old  country. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  names  of  au¬ 
thors  with  a  Nazi  tinge  or  of  those  of  the 
“Blood-and-Soil-School,”  among  men  and 
women  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
aberrations  and  even  spent  years  after  the  An¬ 


schluss  in  exile.  There  are  some  of  established 
fame  included  together  with  minor  poets;  some 
of  them  I  even  would  call  inferior  ones.  Why 
in  this  first  volume  the  editor  omitted  Broch 
and  Musil  and  Heimito  von  Doderer  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  Siegfried  Freiberg  and  Erich  Land- 
grebe  is  beyond  my  understanding. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
SI(idmore  College 

Hans-Walter  Leiste.  Gogol  und  Moliere. 
Niirnberg.  Hans  Carl.  1958.  62  pages.  9.50 
dm. 

Students  of  comparative  literature  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  careful  assessment  of  Moliere ’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  (iogol  which,  quite  correctly,  is 
above  all  attributed  to  Pushkin’s  guidance. 
Leiste ’s  study,  without  revealing  considerable 
critical  insight,  has  the  merit  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  pertinent  data,  thus  permitting  the 
reader  to  reach  his  own  conclusions.  Rather 
unexpectedly,  he  will  find  here  also  a  brief  sur¬ 
vey  of  Dostoevsky’s  relationship  with  Moliere. 
Quotations  from  Russian  sources  are  given  in 
Cierman  translation,  and  titles  of  Russian  pub¬ 
lications  are  cited  in  German  transcription. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Urs  Orland  von  Planta.  E.  T.  A.  Hoff¬ 
manns  Mdrchen  “Das  jremde  Kind."  Bern. 
Francke.  1958.  125  pages.  12  Sw.  fr. 
Hoffmann’s  delightful  little  fairy  tale  is  here 
interpreted  as  a  typical  example  of  his  stylistic 
peculiarity  of  disguising  his  problematic  and 
mysterious  personality  in  various  poetic  forms. 
Von  Planta  believes  that  the  objective  traits 
and  images  of  Hoffmann’s  narratives  contain 
the  substance  of  his  inner  being  and  that  psy¬ 
chological  characteristics,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  serve  to  illuminate  or  even  explain  the 
essentials  of  his  work.  But  for  a  highly  artistitc 
form,  such  as  the  fairy  tale,  as  well  as  for  a 
stylist  like  Hoffmann,  this  simple  equation 
seems  questionable. 

The  author  devotes  only  a  few  pages  to  the 
“idea”  of  the  tale,  its  significant  composition, 
and  its  possible  place  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Kunstmdrehen;  his  main  objective  is  an  elab¬ 
orate  attempt  to  prove  through  innumerable 
biographical  references  that  Hoffmann’s  most 
revealing  stylistic  characteristics  arc  pretense, 
dissimilation,  intrigue,  disguise,  cunning,  and 
sadism.  Magister  Tinte,  the  incarnation  of 
enlightenment,  decadence,  and  evil  in  the  talc, 
is  said  to  reflect  the  author’s  own  dubious  psy¬ 
chological  disposition  which  centers  on  the 
torn  condition  of  his  truly  Romantic  soul.  Such 
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a  one-sided  allegorical  analysis  appears  im¬ 
probable  and  contributes  little  to  an  objective 
appreciation  of  Hoffmann’s  manifold  inten¬ 
tions  and  the  stylistic  effect  of  the  fairy  tale 
as  an  organic  whole. 

Konrad  Schaum 
Princeton  University 

**  Helmut  Sembdner,  ed.  Heinrich  von 
Kleists  Lebensspuren.  Dohumente  und 
Berichte  der  Zeitgenossen.  Bremen.  Schii- 
nemann.  1957.  xii  -|-  548  pages.  14.80  dm. 
The  last  sentence  on  the  dust  jacket  reads  that 
the  new  publication  is  an  indispensable  supple¬ 
ment  to  every  Kleist  edition.  The  claim  is  not 
pretentious  as  it  applies  to  the  biographer  and 
the  historian.  , 

Sembdner ’s  documentary  material  is  four 
times  the  size  of  that  contained  in  Bieder- 
mann’s  volume  of  1912.  The  752  documents 
range  from  the  birth  entry  in  a  parochial  regis¬ 
ter  of  Frankfurt  a.d.O. — the  birthday,  how¬ 
ever  important  that  may  be,  was  October  27, 
not  October  10  as  Kleist  declared  it  to  be — to 
the  inscription  on  his  grave  with  the  (presum¬ 
ably)  wrong  birthday  followed  by  “[!].” 

The  editor  gathered  his  material  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  arranged  it  meticulously  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  He  makes  available  a  large  body 
of  new  evidence  about  Klcist’s  life  and  death, 
the  social,  economic,  and  literary  conditions 
pertinent  to  his  work,  and  the  reception  of  his 
dramas.  The  volume  is  a  significant  one  in 
Kleist  scholarship. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Rudolf  Stamm.  Englische  Literatur.  Bern. 
Francke.  1957.  422  pages.  41.50  Sw.  fr. 
Professor  Stamm’s  book  is  a  sober,  balanced, 
and  well-informed  report  on  the  achievements 
of  recent  scholarship  in  the  field  of  English 
literature.  Limiting  his  survey  to  material  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  twenty-year  period,  1935- 
1955  (though  concentrating  on  that  which  ap¬ 
peared  between  1938  and  1952),  he  not  only 
summarizes  but  also  appraises  the  contribution 
made  by  recent  researchers  and  critics  to  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  English  let¬ 
ters  of  the  four  centuries,  1500-1900.  (Only  in 
his  treatment  of  the  drama  does  he  include 
periods  before  1500  and  after  1900.)  Quite 
often  he  will  also  sketch  in  the  antecedents  of 
problems  under  discussion;  on  other  occasions, 
he  will  merely  direct  the  reader  to  the  back¬ 
ground  by  supplying  the  necessary  biblio¬ 
graphical  data.  It  is,  in  short,  a  staggering  task 
Professor  Stamm  has  set  himself,  and  one  can 


only  marvel  at  the  perseverance,  intelligence, 
and  skill  with  which  he  has  performed  it. 

As  is  quite  proper,  major  figures,  such  as 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
receive  most  attention.  Minor  ones,  however, 
are  by  no  means  slighted,  nor  does  Professor 
Stamm  emphasize  one  literary  genre  at  the 
expense  of  another.  And  in  an  introductory 
section,  he  even  surveys,  with  admirable  re¬ 
straint  and  good  judgment,  some  of  the  re¬ 
cent  controversies  in  the  field  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  Throughout  it  all,  he  proves  himself  a 
tolerant  and  penetrating  judge,  fair-minded  in 
his  evaluations,  yet  quite  ready  to  censure 
when  he  deems  this  necessary. 

So  far  as  I  know,  nothing  on  this  scale  has 
l>een  attempted  in  English;  and  perhaps  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  task  was  left  for  a  Swiss 
scholar  to  undertake.  An  Englishman  or  an 
American  would  have  found  it  more  difficult 
to  achieve  the  perspective  that  gives  the  book 
so  much  balance,  nor  would  he  have  been  as 
likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  Continental  schol¬ 
arship  that  receives  its  fair  due  at  Professor 
Stamm’s  hands. 

Here,  then,  is  a  wholly  admirable  volume, 
one  of  the  handful  of  reference  tools  that  ought 
by  rights  to  find  their  way  into  the  study  of 
anyone  working  in  the  field  of  English  litera¬ 
ture.  Simply  because  the  book  is  written  in 
German  (and  also  perhaps  because  of  its  for¬ 
bidding  price),  this  is  unlikely  to  happen.  The 
loss,  I  fear,  will  be  ours. 

Albrecht  R.  Strauss 
Yale  University 

Siegfried  Streller.  Grimmelshausens  Sim- 
plicianische  Schriften.  Berlin.  Riitten  & 
Inning.  1957.  312  pages,  ill.  14.80  dm. 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  Neue  Beitrdge  zur 
IJteraturwissenschaft  published  in  East  Berlin 
deals  with  Grimmelshausen’s  use  of  allegory, 
numerical  patterns,  and  representation  of 
reality. 

The  sections  on  allegory,  showing  man  on 
his  precarious  path  to  attain  salvation,  offer 
nothing  new,  but  the  study  of  numerical  pat¬ 
terns  and  the  appended  forty-two  tables  reveal 
that  Grimmelshausen  made  wider  use  of  nu- 
merological  devices  than  was  supposed.  Sieg¬ 
fried  Stoller  counted  thousands  of  words  and 
literary  units  before  making  his  deductions 
which  show  that  numerical  symmetry  of  con¬ 
struction  is  particularly  marked  in  the  Con- 
tinuatio,  Courasche,  and  Vogelnest  /. 

While  Streller’s  conclusions  on  Grimmels¬ 
hausen’s  conception  of  realism  are  relatively 
conventional,  they  do  contain  an  admixture  of 
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Marxist  thought,  although  the  author  docs  not 
seem  to  be  trying  to  prove,  as  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  do  on  occasion,  that  his  thinking  is 
orthodox. 

Notes  and  bibliography  were  compiled  with 
care, 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Cilcb  Struve.  Geschichte  der  Sotvjetlitera- 
tur.  Miinchen.  Isar.  19‘57. 595  pages.  38  dm. 
Since  its  first  appearance  in  England  in  1935, 
Cjlcb  Struve’s  history  of  Soviet  literature  has 
kept  pace  with  the  development  of  its  subject 
matter.  As  a  result,  the  present  German  edi¬ 
tion,  being  the  most  recent,  is  also  the  largest, 
about  three  times  the  size  of  the  original  ver¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  up  to  date, 
scholarly,  and  objective  (from  a  non-Soviet 
point  of  view)  account  of  what  has  happened 
in  Russian  literature  since  the  Soviets  seized 
power  in  1917. 

Struve  aims  primarily  at  presenting  all  the 
pertinent  facts  and  information;  he,  therefore, 
devotes  relatively  little  space  to  extensive  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  authors  and  works.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  takes  great  pains  in  pointing 
out  the  relationships  w’hich  exist  between  the 
various  writers,  their  works,  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  schools  and  literary  trends.  Of  course,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  his  subject  matter  and 
the  conditions  of  writing  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Struve  has  to  give  much  attention  to  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  party  line  and  its  aesthetic  and 
literary  dictates;  he  must  also  give  an  account 
of  the  consequences  this  state  of  affairs  has  on 
the  lives,  creations,  and  orientations  of  Soviet 
writers.  It  is  a  story  that  makes  for  sad  read¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  important  that  it  be  told  fully  and 
accurately.  Professor  Struve  does  both  ex¬ 
tremely  well. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  book’s  great  value 
as  the  most  objective  and  up  to  date  reference 
work  on  Soviet  writers  and  writings.  Its  use¬ 
fulness  is  much  enhanced  by  extensive  and 
detailed  bibliographies  (over  40  pages)  which 
list  not  only  all  the  relevant  scholarly  literature, 
but  also  all  Soviet  literary  works  that  have  ap- 
[leared  in  English  and  German  translations. 

M.  Raeff 
Clar/(  University 

*  Oskar  Walzxl.  Gehalt  und  Gestalt  im 
Kunstwer\  des  Dichters.  Darmstadt.  Gent- 
ner.  1957. 412  pages,  ill.  -j-  2  plates.  35  dm. 
Since  all  volumes  of  Walzel’s  comprehensive 
Handbuch  are  out  of  print,  the  newly  founded 
publishing  house  of  Hermann  Gentner  is  re¬ 


printing  a  portion  of  the  original  series  by 
means  of  phototype.  The  size  of  the  pages  is 
smaller  and  the  matchless  illustrations  have 
lost  lustre  in  phototyping,  but  the  Gentner 
edition  is  still  a  handsome  one. 

Walzel’s  own  Gehalt  und  Gestalt  was  first 
published  in  1923  before  it  was  printed  in  the 
original  Handbuch  series  in  1929.  Reading 
the  monumental  work  today  calls  forth  two 
reactions.  First,  the  juggling  of  Wblfflin’s  sets 
of  contraries,  and  the  excessively  synthetic,  ex¬ 
trinsic,  and  centrifugal  character  of  Walzel’s 
literary  interpretation  seem  painfully  dated  in 
view  of  the  rethinking  occasioned  in  the  field 
of  literary  theory  by  Wellek  and  Warren,  Kay- 
ser,  Staiger,  John  Crowe  Ransom,  and  others. 
Second,  Walzel’s  virtuosity  in  discussing  ques¬ 
tions  of  literary  history  and  many  of  his  in¬ 
sights  are  still  impressive  and  fruitful.  The 
best  example  of  both  the  dated  character  of  his 
concepts  and  of  his  provocative,  clear  thinking 
is  contained  in  the  section  on  the  “mutual  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  arts.’’  Few  would  unreservedly 
accept  Walzel’s  method  of  literary  history  to¬ 
day,  but  few  would  deny  that  many  of  Wal- 
zel’s  individual  notions  will  continue  to  quick¬ 
en  literary  interpretation. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Felix  Weltsch.  Religion  und  Humor  im 

Leben  und  Werlt^  Franz  Kafl^as.  Berlin. 

Herbig.  1957.  96  pages.  4.80  dm. 

Felix  Weltsch  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of 
friends  who  experienced  Franz  Kafka’s 
uniqueness  by  enjoying  everyday  relations 
with  him.  Small  wonder  that  he  remains  too 
close  to  the  man  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
style  and  structure  of  his  work.  More  than  one 
third  of  his  study  is  devoted  to  biographical  de¬ 
tail,  which  makes  for  fascinating  reading  hut 
does  not  further  our  understanding  of  the 
enigmatic  “message”  hidden  by  Kafka’s  writ- 
ings. 

A  study  of  the  writer’s  humor  would  indeed 
be  welcome  if  it  were  to  proceed  from  stylistic 
rather  than  theological  premises.  As  to  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  religion,  Weltsch  still  adheres  to  Brod’s 
basic  assumption  that  the  writer  “had  the  de¬ 
sire  to  present  the  world  with  the  abundance 
of  his  experiences  ...  in  a  ‘wholesome  and 
well  organized  story.’  ”  This  misleading  tru¬ 
ism  sets  the  tone  of  the  book  and  places  it  there¬ 
by  on  the  historical  rather  than  the  critical 
shelf  of  the  Kafka  library. 

Heinz  Politzer 
Oberlin  College 
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**  Eugcn  Wohlhaupter.  Dichterjuristen.  III. 

H.  G.  Seifert,  ed.  Tubingen.  Mohr,  vii  -|- 

468  pages.  38.50  dm. 

Although  modern  German,  Luther’s  Geistes- 
produkt,  is  essentially  a  lawyer’s  language,  i.e., 
the  vernacular  as  used  by  the  elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony’s  Meissen  chancery,  no  conclusion  is  logic¬ 
ally  justified  that  just  therefore  German  law¬ 
yers  have  made  decisive  contributions  to  Ger¬ 
man  belles-lettres.  Yet  just  that  is  the  case,  and 
it  remains  Wohlhaupter’s  lasting  merit  to  ded¬ 
icate  an  impressive  amount  of  work  to  his  in¬ 
vestigations  in  this  peculiar  field. 

The  third  and  final  volume  contains  mono¬ 
graphs  dealing  with  Hebbel,  Reuter,  Storm, 
Keller,  Scheffel,  Dahn,  and  Timm  Kroger. 
The  author  of  course  knows  that  his  Dichter¬ 
juristen  cannot  be  regarded  as  equal  to  each 
other  in  their  rank  as  writers  or  poets,  espe¬ 
cially  as  evaluated  today  and  by  our  genera¬ 
tion.  (Felix  Dahn,  by  the  way,  was  the  most 
outstanding  Jurist  of  the  aforementioned 
group).  However,  the  effects  of  the  law  career 
upon  the  literary  works  are  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  and  make  interesting  reading,  may 
even  stimulate  further  research  among  the 
younger  generation  of  literary  historians  or 
lawyers.  A  very  exhaustive  essay  Juristen  als 
Kiinstler  closes  this  instructive  last  volume  for 
the  publication  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  editor  and  publisher.  Our  terminology  has 
been  enriched:  Dichterjuristen  are  poets  who 
also  had  been  lawyers,  Juristendichter  lawyers 
who,  on  occasion  or  for  certain  purposes,  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  field  of  belles-lettres. 

Robert  Rie 
St.  Olaf  College 

^  Heinz  Albers.  Landung  ohne  Anf^unjt. 

Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1957.  169  pages. 

Werner  Helmes.  Die  Scherhe  des  Bacchus. 

Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1957.  176  pages. 

Alf  Lierse.  Das  Taba\haus.  Giitersloh. 

Bertelsmann,  1957.  152  pages. 

This  publishing  firm  recently  established  a 
fund  to  finance  a  new  series  of  paper-bound 
editions  entitled  Opus  1.  As  the  title  of  the  se¬ 
ries  suggests,  these  are  the  first  works  of  prom¬ 
ising  future  writers.  In  this  series,  which  has 
only  a  limited  printing,  we  are  now  introduced 
to  the  first  three  writers. 

Heinz  Albers’s  iMndung  ohne  Anl{^unft 
could  not  have  had  a  more  appropriate  title. 
The  writer’s  extremely  concentrated  prose 
and  overabundance  of  lyrical  ejaculations 
makes  the  reader  aware  of  a  plot,  but  never 
lets  him  get  close  to  the  action  or  characters. 
The  central  theme  concerns  the  ambiguity  of 


existence.  Unfortunately  the  reader  not  only 
liecomes  aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  existence 
but  also  of  the  ambivalence  of  the  author’s  de¬ 
scriptive  style. 

Die  Scherbe  des  Bacchus  by  Werner  Helmes 
is  a  delightful  and  imaginative  description  of 
the  adventures  of  a  young  painter  in  search  of 
material  for  some  book  illustrations.  To  find 
his  material  he  goes  into  the  Moselle  Valley. 
The  author’s  style  is  fresh  and  crisp,  his  plot 
coherent.  A  native  of  the  Moselle  Valley  him¬ 
self,  the  author  undoubtedly  included  some 
autobiographical  elements  in  this  work.  Wer¬ 
ner  Helmes’s  precise  style  and  well  constructed 
plot  show  aspects  of  a  mature  writer. 

The  third  work  to  appear  in  this  series,  by 
Alf  Lierse,  is  entitled  Das  Tabal{haus.  This  is 
an  unusual,  surrealistic  story  with  plot  and 
characters  reminding  one  of  the  images  of 
Salvador  Dali.  Prose  is  continuously  intermin¬ 
gled  with  lyric  elements,  and  both  elements 
appear  and  disappear  in  a  well<hosen  cloud 
of  verbiage.  The  effect  of  the  whole  work  is 
nevertheless  novel  and  refreshing. 

The  Bertelsmann  experiment  adequately 
proves  justification  for  introducing  aspiring 
writers  to  the  reading  public.  Particularly  if 
one  out  of  every  three  writers  shows  signs  of 
an  accomplished  author.  We  are  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  further  introductions. 

John  Michalsl{i 
M ar queue  U niversity 

Rolf  Becker.  Michael  Frost.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1958.  126  pages.  7.50  dm. 
This  second  story  of  a  young  author  reflects 
an  entire  existence  in  one  brief  hour  of  interior 
monologue.  During  his  vain  wait  at  the  air¬ 
port  for  his  father,  who  was  to  see  him  off  to 
a  year’s  exchange  scholarship  in  America,  the 
hero  relives  his  hatred  and  contempt,  yet  also 
his  need  for  a  father.  As  a  document  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  generation  of  “angry  young  men,”  this 
slender  volume  is  inevitably  interesting.  And 
beyond  its  topicality  and  deliberate  self-cen¬ 
teredness  it  affectingly  joins  the  tradition  at¬ 
taching  to  such  age-old  themes  as  fathers  and 
sons  and  human  loneliness, 

Marjorie  L.  Hoover 
Oberlin  College 

^  Hermann  Behr.  Der  WolJ  von  Lae\vere. 
Miinchen.  Ehrenwirth.  1958.  296  pages, 
14.80  dm. 

The  Second  World  War  with  its  antecedents 
and  consequences  created  many  extraordinary 
situations  which  provided  rare  literary  mate¬ 
rials.  Not  much  effort  would  be  required  to 
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put  a  more  or  less  reliable  report  of  this  kind 
into  literary  form  with  a  minimum  of  styliza¬ 
tion.  To  this  category  also  belongs  the  book 
under  review.  If  offers  a  first  person  story  of 
how  a  German  PW,  being  in  love  with  an  Es¬ 
tonian  girl,  fled  from  his  slave  labor  camp 
three  times,  joined  the  Estonian  underground 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  was  finally  caught. 

For  one  acquainted  with  Estonian  back¬ 
grounds,  certain  details  appear  unlikely.  Mis¬ 
takes  occur  both  in  the  spelling  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  place  names  and  in  the  spelling  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  ordinary  Estonian  words.  Alto¬ 
gether,  this  is  a  humanly  exciting  adventure 
story,  a  variation  on  the  theme  of  the  too 
well-known  totalitarian — in  this  case  Bolshe¬ 
vik — cruelty.  Linda  Raun 

Chicago  Public  Library 

^  Alfons  von  Czibulka.  Der  Tanz  urns  Le- 
ben.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann,  1958.  2fl 
pages.  7,50  dm. 

While  the  claims  that  are  made  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  this  collection  of  twenty-four  novel¬ 
ettes  are  extravagant,  it  is  a  comfort  to  read 
these  beautifully  written  pieces.  Gathering  the 
harvest  of  thirty  years  of  literary  sketching, 
and  roaming  the  past  from  the  Third  Crusade 
to  World  War  One,  Czibulka  succeeds  in  evok¬ 
ing  one’s  feeling  for  the  splendor-swathed  epic 
of  pre-Aspirin  Age  Europe,  even  though  his 
pages  are  historically  not  serviceable. 

The  largely  legendary  anecdotes  of  Habs- 
burg  lore,  especially  in  the  Thirty  Years  War 
and  the  Seven  Years  War,  are  probably  the 
most  commendable  ones,  for  here  the  heart  of 
the  author,  a  retired  imperial  officer,  speaks 
loudest.  But  the  “non-Austrian”  stories  ( about 
Frederick  the  Great,  Lord  Nelson,  and  others) 
are  told  with  the  same  cordiality.  The  roman¬ 
tic  episodes  narrating  the  deaths  of  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  of  Savoy  and  of  Emperor  Leopold  arc 
written  with  particularly  pleasing  eloquence 
and  finesse. 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Erich  Dohler.  Karl  und  die  abstrakjte  Ma- 
lerei.  Fine  Rauhaus-Grotesl^e.  Berlin.  Her- 
big.  1958.  270  pages.  11.80  dm. 

One  day  in  1924,  Karl,  the  janitor  in  an  artist’s 
studio,  smears  paint  on  a  canvas  out  of  sheer 
boredom.  The  resulting  “abstract  painting” 
proves  to  a  group  of  young  artists  that  he  is 
“far  ahead  of  all  of  them,”  and  as  a  result  he 
is  forced  into  a  career  of  painting,  for  which 
he  has  no  talent  at  all.  His  connections  with 
the  Bauhaus,  reluctant  though  they  had  been. 


later  get  him  into  difficulty  with  the  Nazis,  but 
matters  take  a  turn  for  the  better  after  the 
war  when  he  and  a  friend  fabricate  original 
abstract  paintings  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  American  army  of  occupation,  who  arc 
hungry  for  art  souvenirs  from  Europe. 

This  well-written  and  amusing  novel  by  an 
author  who  himself  once  was  a  student  at  the 
Bauhaus  pokes  fun  at  the  frauds  and  faddists 
that  inevitably  attach  themselves  to  any  new 
and  successful  intellectual  movement.  Though 
the  novel  has  no  literary  pretensions,  it  may 
also  be  of  interest  to  the  serious  student  of  the 
period  because  of  its  vivid  recreation  of  the 
Bauhaus  atmosphere, 

Robert  Kauf 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

Humbert  Fink.  Die  engen  Mauern.  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Goverts.  1958.  283  pages.  14.80  dm. 
Independent  thinking  and  individualism  are 
the  most  characteristic  traits  of  this  first  novel 
by  the  Italian  Iwrn  Austrian  author  who,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  displays  an  astonishing 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  story,  set  in 
a  small  Carinthian  town,  unfolds  the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  strange  fate  the  “beat  gen¬ 
eration”  is  beset  by,  and  there  is  utter  loneliness 
atul  despair  contrasted  with  the  few  pseudo- 
gratifying  events  that  grace  the  never  fully 
understandable  life  of  the  hero. 

Admirably  painted  in  subdued  colors  and 
gracefully  adorned  by  a  lyric  style,  Fink’s  seem¬ 
ingly  uneventful  story  gains  its  force  from  the 
underlying  leitmotif  that  spells  Weltschmerz 
for  a  postwar  generation  senselessly  thirsty  for 
life  and  void  of  all  ideologies.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
picture  drawn  in  too  pessimistic  shades,  yet  the 
actual  aspects  of  this  specific  brand  of  young¬ 
sters  may  have  demanded  such  treatment. 
Some  of  the  author’s  personal  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes — his  love  for  railroad  trains,  for  instance, 
or  his  distrust  of  political  programs — are  can¬ 
didly  interwoven  in  this  promising  novel 
whose  only  fault,  the  rather  childish  and  sim¬ 
ple  fun  his  twenty-odd  year  old  characters  dis¬ 
play,  may  seem  somewhat  awkward,  if  not 
downright  foolish,  to  the  more  “enlightened” 
representatives  of  this  age-group  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Fink,  not  an  “angry”  writer  but  rather  one 
who  tries  to  fathom  the  depth  of  misery  psy¬ 
chologically,  should,  after  having  outgrown 
his  soul-searching  Sturm  und  Drang  period, 
prove  to  be  able  and  competent  enough  to  give 
us  a  great  Z,eitroman. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 
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**  Manfred  Gregor.  Die  Bruc\e.  Miinchen. 

Desch,  1958.  228  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Gregor’s  novel — essentially  autobiographical 
— reached  the  publisher  in  response  to  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  manuscripts  by  unknown  authors  of 
the  war  generation.  Thematically,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  novella;  its  unerhorte  Begeben- 
heit  is  the  defense  of  a  strategically  important 
bridge  by  seven  adolescent  draftees.  The  scope 
of  this  central  action  is  somewhat  artificially 
expanded  by  a  number  of  flashbacks  contain¬ 
ing  nutshell  vitae  of  the  boys  and  some  of  their 
military  and  scholastic  tutors.  Actually,  these 
flashbacks  are  closer  to  the  author’s  heart  than 
the  historical  anecdote.  In  admirably  simple 
language  he  explains  the  mentality  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  background  for  cach  species  of  “hero¬ 
ism.”  Although  this  is  not  a  profound  psycho-1 
logical  study,  the  novel  is  an  honest  attempt  to 
unmask  the  war’s  subjective  horror. 

Ulrich  Weis  stein 
Indiana  University 

**  Hugo  Hartung.  Stern  unter  Sternen.  Wil- 
helmshaven.  Hera.  1958.  281  pages.  11.80 
dm. 

Hartung  has  written  many  successful  novels 
and  radio  plays,  of  which  1  hailed  his  Ich  denkje 
oft  an  Piroschi{a  (see  B.A.  29:3,  p.  302)  as  a 
most  delightful  work.  But  the  present  title 
and  what  it  covers,  semi-poetic  ooze  around  an 
artist-inventor  and  disciple  of  Michelangelo, 
remind  me  of  the  worst  that  was  ever  fabri¬ 
cated  for  what  was  known  as  das  deutsche 
Haus.  1  can  think  of  no  better  comparison 
than  H.  W.  Geissler,  E.  G.  Kolbenheyer,  hnd 
W.  Schaefer,  and  they  are  the  worst.  A  rlian 
of  Hartung’s  talent  could  dictate  such  stuff  en 
route  to  his  summer  vacation  to  one  of  the 
pretty  and  compietent  secretaries  German  crack 
trains  supply  to  their  clients  and  he  would 
hardly  feel  the  effort.  I  wonder  what  he  him¬ 
self  thinks  of  it.  It  is  a  bit  frightening  that 
there  still  is  an  audience  for  such  thick-skinned 
commercial  “Dichtung.” 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Herbert  Heckmann.  Das  Portrait.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1958.  120  pages.  9.80 
dm. 

Very  modern  is  the  approach  to  self-expression 
of  this  twenty-eight  year  old  German  writer 
whose  first  collection  of  stories  we  have  here. 
He  attempts  to  depict  reality  through  the  un¬ 
real,  the  objective  through  the  subjective  in 
the  manner  of  Kafka  or  Joyce,  but  his  lack  of 
experience  often  lietrays  him.  He  shows,  how¬ 


ever,  a  wealth  of  talent  in  many  of  the  stories, 
some  of  which  are  as  short  as  one  page  and 
might  be  termed  tragic  anecdotes,  and  we  shall 
await  further  works  from  this  young  writer 
before  making  any  final  critical  judgments. 
Stories  like  Das  Portrait,  from  which  the  col¬ 
lection  takes  its  title,  are  so  intriguing  and  well- 
written  that  we  are  tempted  to  consider  Heck¬ 
mann  as  one  of  the  best  finds  among  the  young 
generation.  Other  stories,  however,  fall  into 
such  obscurity  that  we  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  he  has  fallen  victim  to  his  own  search  for 
reality  only  in  unreality. 

Sara  E.  Ballenger 
University  of  Oltlahoma 

Fritz  von  Herzmanovsky-Orlando.  Mas- 

/(enspiel  der  Genien.  Miinchen.  Langen/ 

Muller.  1958.  272  pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series  of  “Col¬ 
lected  Works”  by  the  late  Herzmanovsky-Or¬ 
lando,  and  a  novel  which  was,  as  stated  by 
Friedrich  Torberg,  the  editor,  in  his  concise 
preface,  skilfully  adapted  and  arranged  from 
countless  sketches  and  scribblings  found  in  the 
author’s  literary  remains. 

To  this  reviewer  the  very  existence  of  Herz¬ 
manovsky-Orlando  becomes  legendary,  even 
though  his  widow’s  personal  account  forms  a 
conclusive  postscript.  It  becomes  legendary  and 
almost  fantastic  for  the  simple  reason  that 
nothing  was  ever  heard  of  him  during  his  life¬ 
time.  How  could  the  very  existence  of  this 
extravagant  artist,  whose  brilliant  talent  for 
persiflage  and  stark  humor  outshines  the 
works  of  all  his  contemporaries,  have  been  lost 
or  forgotten  in  his  Austrian  homeland?  Tak¬ 
ing  that  characteristic  Austrian  trait — Schlam- 
perei — into  consideration  (and,  typical  enough, 
it  is  Herzmanovsky’s  foremost  target),  one  can 
not  easily  discharge  the  suspicious  thought  of 
Torberg  gleefully  staging  a  literary  hoax. 
(There  is  also  a  certain  ideological  affinity  to 
be  found  in  Torberg ’s  own  writings.) 

Aside  from  such  speculation,  which  if 
proved  correct  would  not  minimize  the  unde¬ 
niably  entertaining  value  of  this  lustily  written 
novel,  we  encounter  therein  a  breath-taking 
parody  of  Austria’s  dreamlike  position  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  popular  card 
game  Taroc\  will  chuckle  over  the  witty  paral¬ 
lel  that  is  drawn  in  an  imaginary  state  called 
Tarocl^anien,  ruled  by  the  very  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  the  game.  It  is  in  this  fairy-tale-like  par¬ 
adise,  peopled  by  confusingly  idiotic  represent¬ 
atives  of  a  super-bureaucratic  government  and 
by  tempting  sorceresses  and  symbolic  ogres, 
where  the  travel  experiences  of  a  young  Styr- 
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ian  aristocrat  form  the  exhilarating  content  of 
a  superbly  knitted  story.  For  sheer  literary 
bravura  and  ingenious  fun  this  tale  should  be 
warmly  praised.  Herzmanovsky  or  Torberg 
— the  “discovery”  of  “a  completely  neglected” 
[xjet  is  rewarding. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

**  H.  J.  Kacser.  Spiel  des  Schic^sals.  Zurich. 

Fiissli.  1958.  235  pages.  13.50  dm. 

The  publisher  calls  this  novel  aufwiihlend;  this 
reviewer  did  not  feel  aufgeu>uhlt,  however. 
Although  the  story  in  this  Familienroman  is 
deftly  presented,  it  is  only  mildly  interesting; 
it  lacks  thought  content;  the  style,  moreover, 
is  often  trite  or  stilted.  There  is,  in  this  review¬ 
er’s  opinion,  nothing  in  this  lK)ok  striking 
enough  to  justify  the  publisher’s  expectation 
that  it  would  “bridge  the  gap  between  older 
and  younger  generation.”  It  is  shallow,  al¬ 
though  attractively  presented,  w’cll  printed, 
and  well  liound;  as  it  taxes  the  reader’s  mind 
very  little,  it  will  no  doubt  sell  well  as  Unter- 
haltungslel{ture. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

**  Barbara  Konig.  Das  Kind  und  sein  Schat- 

ten.  Miinchen.  Hanser.  1958.  164  pages. 

7.80  dm. 

This  impressive  tale  by  a  young  author  is  a 
blend  of  fantasy  and  realism,  written  in  a  re¬ 
strained  and  poetic  style.  A  “child”  of  eighteen, 
refusing  to  face  reality,  is  in  conflict  with  her 
maturer  self,  who  urges  her  to  abandon  futile 
dreams  and  accept  responsibility — a  case  of 
schizophrenia.  The  modern  setting  is  full  of 
violence,  which  contributes  only  indirectly  to 
individual  problems  arising  from  human  rela¬ 
tionships.  (»uilt  is  a  major  theme.  When  the 
child  has  met  insanity,  suicide,  murder  in  her 
collapsing  world,  she  crosses  the  frontier  into 
a  {peaceful  land,  leaving  behind  the  mentor 
whom  she  no  longer  needs.  The  reader,  after 
slight  initial  confusion  as  to  what  is  fact  ant} 
what  fancy,  will  find  the  analysis  interesting, 
the  story  absorbing. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  Yori^,  X.  Y. 

Robert  Neumann.  Die  Freiheit  und  der 

General.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1958. 397  pages. 

14.80  dm. 

The  “liberty”  mentioned  in  the  title  is  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Hungary  for  which  Rosa  San- 
dor,  horsedealer  and  later  general,  fought  in 
1848  under  the  political  leadership  of  Kossuth. 


But,  for  this  general,  liberty  means  Freiheit 
iiberhaupt,  liberty  and  justice  for  the  common 
man.  His  opponents  are  the  Austrian  aristo¬ 
crats  and  politicians  in  particular,  society  and 
human  indifference  in  general.  In  bold  strokes 
and  strong  colors  the  story  of  this  national  as 
well  as  personal  fight  is  told  in  dozens  of  loose¬ 
ly  connected  scenes  in  the  grand  and  somewhat 
noisy  manner  of  Expressionism.  What  matters 
to  the  author  is  a  series  of  excellently  selected 
and  dramatically  presented  historical  details 
which  progressively  transmit  the  unchange¬ 
able  character  of  the  country  and  its  people. 
And  beyond  this:  the  ironic  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  stubborn  claims  and  efforts  of  a 
brave  and  lonely  man  and  his  illusory  rewards 
when  the  good  fight  is  over  and,  for  all  visible 
results,  is  lost. 

Hilde  D  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

Hildegard  Plievier.  Gelber  Mond  liber  der 
Steppe.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Scheffler.  1958. 280 
pages.  10.80  dm. 

This  modest  little  talc  posing  as  a  novel  need 
not  have  lieen  written  had  the  author,  who 
with  her  husband  had  some  real  experiences 
in  the  u.s.s.r.,  merely  told  her  own  story  in¬ 
stead  of  how  Siberia  becomes  “home,  sweet 
home”  for  some  condemned  to  live  and  die 
there.  Truth  is  not  only  stranger  than  fiction 
but  often  also  much  more  fascinating. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allensparl^,  Colo. 

^  Gerhart  Pohl.  Harter  Siiden.  Berlin.  Lett- 
ner.  1957.  225  pages,  ill.  9.80  dm. 

Against  a  background  of  adventure  on  the 
high  seas  and  on  the  island  of  Ibiza,  Pohl  tells 
of  a  young  painter’s  struggle  to  find  his  per¬ 
sonal  form  of  artistic  expression.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  for  the  reader,  Pohl’s  painter  would  rath¬ 
er  talk  about  art  than  paint.  Two  opposing 
philosophies  of  art  are  put  forth  by  a  rich 
collector,  a  Don  Miguel,  and  gruff  captain  Ru- 
gard.  Don  Miguel  espouses  the  supremacy  of 
form  over  substance  while  Rugard  vents  his 
spleen  against  all  kinds  of  intellectual  ap¬ 
proaches  to  art.  Between  the  two,  the  painter 
can  not  make  up  his  mind.  After  frittering 
away  ten  years  as  the  discontented  lover  of 
Miguel’s  widow,  he  finds  his  moment  of  truth 
at  last  as  he  gazes  at  the  elemental  beauty  of 
a  local  shepherdess. 

The  illustrations  by  Eva  Schwimmer  are 
exceptionally  handsome. 

Paul  Kurt  Ac\ermann 
Boston  University 
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**  Herbert  Schmidt-Kaspar.  IVie  Rauch  vor 
starken  Winden.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann. 
1958.  384  pages.  12.80  dm. 

In  this,  his  first  novel,  a  young  author  proves 
himself  capable  of  no  ordinary  feat:  to  retain 
historical  perspective  despite  personal  tragedy 
that  must  have  exposed  him  painfully  to  the 
catastrophical  events  in  postwar  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  Buddenbrookj, 
transplanted  somehow  into  Hitler’s  Sudeten- 
land — for  by  outward  appearances  this  is  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  an  upper-class  fam¬ 
ily  of  merchants  and  a  representation  of  their 
contemporaries  in  a  small,  provincial  mill  town 
in  Bohemia.  But  in  reality,  the  book  is  much 
more  than  a  workaday  piece  of  fiction.  The 
careful  reader  is  impressed  by  the  graphic  rec¬ 
ord  of  social  revolution,  of  internal  political 
strife  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  in  the  end 
comes  to  the  chilling  realization  that  the  blind 
national  hatreds  which  have  shredded  the 
heart  of  Europe  for  centuries,  continue  un¬ 
abated. 

Howard  Reiner 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Wolfdietrich  Schnurre.  F.ine  Rechnung, 
die  nicht  aufgeht.  Olten.  Walter.  1958.  190 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

These  stories,  most  of  them  written  in  slightly 
stylized  Berlinese,  exemplify  the  “newest  ob¬ 
jectivity”  movement  in  German  prose  litera¬ 
ture  apres  deux  guerres.  Yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  (surrealistic)  poetry  hidden  in  this  fic¬ 
tional  world  of  crime  and  punishment,  war 
and  desolation,  which  Schnurre  evokes.  The 
characters  at  home  in  this  world  without  wom¬ 
en  are  more  often  than  not  eccentric  or  feeble¬ 
minded.  Their  irrationality  is  contrasted  with 
the  beauty  retained  by  natural  things  even  in 
the  age  of  anxiety.  “Ein  Platz”  is  a  topo¬ 
graphic  reflection  of  Cierman  history  from 
Verdun  to  the  Wirtschajtswunder.  “Steppen- 
kopp”  is  a  moving  reaffirmation  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  mind  over  matter. 

Ulrich  Weis  stein 
Indiana  University 

^  Emil  Schuster.  Die  Staff  el.  Miinchen.  I  lan- 
ser.  1958.  183  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Another  “war”  novel,”  but  a  notable  one.  The 
scene  is  the  East  Front,  and  we  are  caught  up 
in  the  military  humdrum  of  officers  and  men 
(and  a  few  women)  of  a  Stu/^a  squadron.  The 
scanty  plot  is  offset  by  a  style  impressive  for 
clarity,  simplicity,  and  vividness  and  by  a  char¬ 
acterization  refulgent  for  its  penetrating  de¬ 


lineation  of  many  ramifications  of  human  per¬ 
sonality.  This  first  book  of  Schuster  shows  him 
memorably  perceptive,  incisive,  and  talented. 

Wayne  Wonderley 
Ohio  State  University 

**  R.  A.  Stcmmle.  Ich  war  ein  hleiner  Pg. 
Stuttgart.  Goverts.  1958.  232  pages.  11.80 
dm. 

To  think  what  a  talented  writer  could  have 
done  with  this  subject!  To  draw  a  psychologi¬ 
cally  understandable  portrait  of  the  little,  un¬ 
known  Pg  (Nazi  Party  Member);  to  show 
“posterity”  the  different  types  of  men  that 
really  made  up  the  average  echelons  of  the  par¬ 
ty,  without  trying  either  to  accuse  them  or  to 
defend  them,  what  an  opportunity  this  could 
have  been!  What  a  good  piece  of  contempo¬ 
rary  history  could  have  been  written  by  airing 
out  the  back  rooms  of  the  mass  party  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  good  look  at  the  figures  that  flourished 
there! 

But  none  of  this  is  done  in  the  book,  though 
the  title  seems  to  promise  it.  Instead,  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  us  a  fable,  written  in  simple, 
Courths-Mahler  German,  about  a  little  Pg 
who  actually  never  was  a  Pg.  On  the  30th  of 
lanuary,  1933,  he  mistakenly  picked  up  an¬ 
other  man’s  coat,  which  had  the  party  button 
on  it,  and  afterwards  everyone  thought  he  was 
a  party  member.  The  book  is  replete  with  fac¬ 
tual  errors  when  it  deals  with  the  organization¬ 
al  structure  of  the  Party  and  of  its  affiliates. 

A  useless  book.  Too  bad  the  title  went  to 
waste. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 

Frank  Thiess.  Gda.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1957. 
520  pages. 

This  novel,  a  final  and  definitive  version  of  the 
twice  prohibited  work,  Johanna  und  Esther,  is 
an  air  varie,  with  the  theme  of  fertility,  per¬ 
formed  by  four  instruments,  the  four  protag¬ 
onists  of  the  novel,  Johanna,  Esther,  Albrecht, 
and  Konrad.  The  variations  are  so  rich  and 
the  symbols  so  rife  that  scarcely  a  single  action 
is  performed  in  which  there  is  not  a  symbolic 
overlay  pertaining  to  the  main  theme.  And 
this  theme  of  fertility  permeates  the  novel  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  almost  overwhelms  the 
reader. 

The  real  hero  is  Giia,  here  symbol  of  life 
giving,  both  in  nature  and  in  man.  There  is 
no  dichotomy  of  head  and  heart,  of  Natur  and 
Geist;  the  womb  is  the  symbol,  the  drives  are 
the  motivation,  and  nature  and  man  are  sub- 
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jccts,  powerless  in  the  grip  of  reproductive  sex. 
Since  the  theme  is  scarcely  new  to  Frank 
Thiess,  the  only  paradoxical  aspect  of  his  ac¬ 
complishment  is  that,  in  a  book  where  fertility 
rules  so  completely,  the  final  result  should  be 
so  sterile.  Blaise  Lee  Spahr 

University  of  California 

Jozsi  P.  Toth.  Eine  Handvol  schwarzer 
Erde.  Karlsruhe.  Stahlberg.  1957.  509 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

This  is  a  long,  absorbing  novel  in  which 
the  reader’s  interest  never  falters  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  The  story  concerns  four  Hun¬ 
garian  families  from  1885  to  1956. 

The  author’s  knowledge  of  Hungarian  his¬ 
tory  and  his  grasp  of  the  sociological  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  that 
country  in  the  last  fifty  years  enable  him  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  authentic  panorama  of  the  (period  in 
which  his  numerous  characters  act,  interact, 
and  react  to  their  ever<hanging  environmen¬ 
tal  and  psychological  situations.  One  of  the 
protagonists,  Baron  Hubay,  for  example,  is  on 
the  Cieneral  Staff  of  the  Hungarian  Army  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  One.  He  participates  in  the 
coup  of  Hungarian  officers  on  the  Red  legation 
in  Vienna  in  May,  1919.  After  World  War 
Two  he  is  a  street  cleaner  in  Budapest. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  1956  Hun¬ 
garian  Revolution,  during  which  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  novel  undergo  their  last  great  trial 
for  self-preservation.  The  drama  of  individual 
destinies  is  intertwined  forcefully  with  the 
tragic  history  of  the  nation,  thus  creating  a  liv¬ 
ing  document  of  a  country  and  its  people. 

Madeleine  Stern 
Buffalo,  N.  y. 

**  Fritz  Wdss.  Hunde  wollt  ihr  ewig  leben. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1958.  595  pages.  110  s. 
“Never  before  has  the  truth  that  victory  at  any 
cost,  for  the  sake  of  prestige  alone,  is  madness, 
l>een  more  truly  demonstrated,  nor  more  dis¬ 
astrously.  .  .  .  the  battle  for  Stalingrad  will 
l>e  cited  some  day  by  military  colleges  as  the 
prime  example  of  all  the  fatal  mistakes  that 
could  possibly  have  been  committed  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  high  command.’’ 

With  these  words,  another  veteran  of  that 
gigantic  struggle  echoes  the  generally  accepted 
verdict  against  the  German  concept  of  opera¬ 
tions  around  the  embattled  Volga  city.  He 
adds  his  own  subjective  appraisal  that  not  only 
Hitler  but  also  Field  Marshal  von  Paulus  were 
incompetents,  the  former  because  he  was  blind¬ 
ed  by  political  ambition,  the  latter  because  he 
could  not  rise  above  personal  limitations. 


Although  he  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Army,  author  Woss  is  unmistakably 
steeped  in  the  Austrian  tradition:  He  may  de¬ 
fend  the  military  posture  of  Germany’s  Ru¬ 
manian  ally,  but  he  takes  obvious  pride  in  the 
contention  that  “Austrians  were  already  sol¬ 
diers  before  Prussia  came  into  existence.” 

Howard  Reiner 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 


Alfred  Anger,  ed.  Dichtung  des  Rol^o^o. 
Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1958.  vii  -j-  165 
pages.  7.20  dm. 

Anger  compiled  and  annotated  his  anthology 
of  rococo  poetry  with  discernment.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  neither  chronological,  for  there 
was  no  development  in  rococo  poetry,  nor  by 
authors,  for  in  this  genre  the  poems  of  one 
author  differed  little  from  those  of  another, 
but  according  to  motifs.  The  predominant 
poetic  form  is  the  anacreontic  ode  and  the 
greatest  number  of  them  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
{lected,  by  Glcim,  Gotz,  Hagedorn,  Uz,  and 
Weisse.  Goethe,  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Wieland, 
and  less  familiar  poets  are  also  represented. 
Original  sources  are  listed  in  the  bibliography; 
ten  pages  of  references  to  closely  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  are  helpful.  The  reasonably  priced  vol¬ 
ume  will  prove  useful  to  students. 

Harold  von  Hoje 
University  of  Southern  California 

F.rich  Fried.  Gedichte.  Hamburg.  Claas- 
sen.  1958.  Ill  pages.  4.80  dm. 

A  brief  review  such  as  this  cannot  [xjssibly  do 
justice  to  this  book  of  verse  which  the  author 
— a  resident  of  London  for  the  last  twenty 
years — calls  “a  part  of  that  second  generation 
of  German  lyric  poetry  on  English  soil  all 
but  unknown  in  Germany.”  And  indeed,  such 
poems  as  “Weihnachtslied,”  “Panta  rhei,” 
“Teichklatsch,”  “Utopia,”  “1  lerbula,”  and 
“Nachher”  will  convince  the  careful  reader 
that  he  lietter  not  attempt  to  register  influences 
and  literary  debts.  Fried’s  German  is  wonder¬ 
fully  fresh  and  just  alien  enough  to  the  ear  to 
compel  us  to  marvel.  Although  trained  and 
skilled  in  the  devices  of  modern  verse,  none  of 
them  (with  the  possible  exception  of  punning 
upon  which  Fried  seems  to  rely  unduly)  is  em¬ 
ployed  without  the  sustaining  vision. 

One  wishes  many,  and  among  them  many 
young,  readers  for  these  poems  and  their  in¬ 
telligent  fKJstscript. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 
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Walter  Helmut  Fritz,  Bild  -|-  Zeichen. 
Hamburg.  Claassen.  1958.  63  pages.  4  dm. 
Subdued  in  tone,  sensitive  to  landscape  and 
seascape,  sparse  in  expression:  such  is  Fritz  in 
his  verse.  A  few  lines  combine  to  make  his 
lyrical  poems;  a  few  words  paint  his  images: 
Was  vorlaubg  war,  ist  gctan. 

Das  Licht  welkt 

ubcr  dcr  veriinderten  Landschaft. 

H  inter  zcrfalicnden  Jahren 
schliesst  sich  dcr  Wind. 

Wir  wollen  mitclnandcr  sprechen. 

Es  wird  Nacht, 

und  das  Schweigen  wachst. 

The  light  that  witherc  over  the  changed  land¬ 
scape,  the  approaching  night,  the  growing  si¬ 
lence — these  are  the  recurring,  evanescent  veri¬ 
ties  of  Fritz, 

Sometimes  a  felicitous  line  arrests  attention: 
aerial  calligraphy  of  crows.  Sometimes  an  echo 
of  Rilke,  inescapably  present  in  German  poetry 
of  this  century,  sometimes  an  echo  of  Goethe, 
sometimes  both  in  unison  dominate  a  stanza: 
Verweile  nicht, 
geh  fort, 
nimm  Abschied, 
eh  du  gekummen  bist. 

But  the  originality  of  Fritz  is  undeniable,  the 
talent  unmistakable.  Silberschlag 

Hebrew  Teachers  College 

Walter  Hbllerer,  cd.  Transit:  Lyril^buch 
der  Jahrhundertmitte,  Frankfurt  a.M. 
Suhrkamp.  1956.  xvii  -F  334  pages. 

In  this  provocative  anthology  Hollerer  offers 
his  choice  from  the  work  of  German  poets  born 
— with  a  few  exceptions — between  1910  and 
1920.  (The  exceptions  assemble  “prophetic” 
evidence  by  older  poets — hints  of  disturbances 
and  fragmentations  to  come.) 

Hbllerer’s  concern  is,  on  his  own  admission, 
not  with  the  traditionally  beautiful,  achieved 
poem  but  with  prismatic  refractions  of  a  new 
aesthetic  sensibility,  of  a  groping  awareness  of 
this  strange  and  difficult  world  of  ours.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  these  poems — apart  from  a  few  pat¬ 
ent  masterpieces — are  not  to  be  judged  by  es¬ 
tablished  standards  of  excellence:  They  are 
often  crass,  absurd,  or  else  full  of  dross  and 
technically  derivative.  But  it  is  clear  that  some 
radically  new  conception  both  of  the  world  and 
the  self  is  trying  to  express  itself  in  poem  after 
poem,  and  it  is  this  intense  engagement  that 
makes  many  of  the  selections  memorable. 

Hbllerer’s  preface,  in  which  the  criteria  of 
his  choice  are  honestly  and  most  articulately 
stated,  repays  close  study.  Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 


^  Werner  Kraft.  Figur  der  Hoffnung,  Hei¬ 
delberg.  Schneider.  1955.  128  pages.  6.80 

dm. 

Albin  Zollinger.  Gedichte.  Emil  Staiger, 

ed.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1956.  131  pages.  10.15 

Sw.  fr. 

Stephan  Hermlin.  Dichtungen.  Berlin. 

Aufbau.  1956.  148  pages.  5.70  dm. 

Here  are  three  collections  of  verse,  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other,  but  equally  deserving  be¬ 
lated  mention,  Werner  Kraft  (born  1896), 
essayist  and  critic  as  well  as  poet,  now  lives  in 
Jerusalem,  where  his  Gedichte  (1946)  ap¬ 
peared.  Alternating  between  deeper  layers  of 
the  imagination  and  more  surface  manifesta¬ 
tions  which  might  be  termed  “fantasy,”  his 
work  has  immediacy  and  charm  (c.g.,  “Die 
Kinder”)  as  well  as  a  depth  that  cKcasionally 
overwhelms,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  poem 
“Ludwig  Strauss  aufs  Grab”:  an  example  of 
“occasional”  poetry  in  the  highest  Goethean 
sense. 

The  Swiss  poet,  teacher,  and  author  of  little- 
known  novels,  Albert  Zollinger,  who  died  in 
1941  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  undergoes  a  sort  of 
Rettung  here  at  the  hands  of  Emil  Staiger’s  edi¬ 
torship.  Here  is  a  selection  from  four  previous 
volumes.  Deeply  romantic  in  his  innate  sense 
of  suffering,  almost  to  the  point  of  Welt- 
schmerz,  Zollinger’s  was  a  fine  perceptivity,  a 
sense  of  beauty  and  universality. 

Stephan  Hermlin’s  work  is  often  highly 
topical  (and  typical)  for  the  war  and  post- 
World  War  Two  period.  Born  in  1915,  he  has 
undergone  waves  of  influence  from  Surreal¬ 
ism  and  from  Bertolt  Brecht.  (Some  of  his 
ballads  reminded  the  reviewer  of  Frantjois 
Villon  as  well.)  One  is  conscious  of  a  Ten- 
denz  in  the  work  of  a  man  who,  like  Herm¬ 
lin,  has  translated  Paul  Eluard,  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sel,  and  even  a  collection  of  American  Negro 
poetry  into  German;  nevertheless,  this  is  a  liv¬ 
ing  voice,  worthy  to  be  listened  to — and  atten¬ 
tively,  though  not  without  critical  reserve. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul{e  University 

^  Ernst  Schbnwiese.  Der  alte  und  der  neue 

Chronos.  Rudolf  Felmayer,  ed.  &  comp. 

Wien.  Bergland,  1957,  108  pages. 

Ernst  Schbnwiese,  head  of  the  department  of 
literature  of  the  Austrian  Broadcasting  System, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  magazine  Das  Sil- 
berboot  (which  was  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
darkening  period  between  1933  and  1938  and 
even  more  so  after  the  Second  World  Wari. 
an  essayist  of  deep  knowledge  and  Finger- 
spitzengejiihl,  is  foremost  a  poet;  his  work 
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shows  an  organic  growth,  a  subtlety  and  mel¬ 
lowness  fitting  the  maturity  he  has  reached. 

The  editor  of  the  Silberboot,  who  was  always 
out  to  discover  new  talent  and  had  a  tender 
spot  in  his  heart  for  young  authors  and  modern 
features  in  German  and  world  literature,  is 
nevertheless  not  rootless;  he  avoids  the  excesses 
of  the  avant-garde  and  achieves  a  balance  of 
the  old  and  the  new  in  his  work.  He  is  an  Aus¬ 
trian  and  has  not  yet  killed  his  literary  fathers 
and  forebears  as  the  German  radicals  have. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  poet  very  often  is  not  dis¬ 
criminating  enough  and  is  naturally  partial 
when  he  has  to  select  his  own  verse.  Schon- 
wiese  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  editor  for 
this  comprehensive  collection,  which  includes 
poems  from  six  books  out  of  which  Rudolf 
Felmayer,  himself  a  poet  of  high  reputation, 
has  formed  a  perfect  unity,  a  well  rounded 
lx)dy,  putting  together  different  pieces  from 
different  jxrriods  organically  and  harmoni¬ 
ously. 

Schbnwiese  remained  a  confirmed  and  stub¬ 
born  humanist  in  our  inhuman,  mechanized 
age,  and  does  not  conceal  his  love  of  beauty, 
man,  and  nature,  disregarding  the  fact  that 
the  worship  of  beauty,  man,  and  nature  be¬ 
came  almost  taboo  in  our  dehumanized,  un¬ 
natural,  and  disintegrating  world.  He  express¬ 
es  these  predilections  with  pure  lyricism  with¬ 
out  rhetoric  or  sermonizing.  His  social  com¬ 
passion  is  not  tinged  with  political  ardor  affect¬ 
ed  by  any  party  line  nor  is  his  religiosity  im¬ 
bued  w'ith  any  institutional  bias. 

This  book  could  be  a  companion  of  young 
lovers,  of  couples  devoted  to  each  other,  or  even 
of  old  people  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  con¬ 
templation. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
S\idmore  College 

**  Robert  Walscr.  Unbe\annte  Gedichte. 

Carl  Seelig,  ed.  St.  Gallen.  Tschudy.  1958. 

116  pages.  9.75  Sw.  fr. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  read  poems  like  these; 
they  are  extraordinarily  arresting.  Their  in¬ 
credible  originality  is  naive  and  unintentional. 
They  oscillate  between  the  most  extreme 
moods — as  Walser  himself  puts  it:  “1  poetize 
out  of  a  mixture  of  gay-golden  hopes  and 
dreadful  waylessness,  half  in  anxiety,  half  in 
playful  joy.” 

“I  wrote  a  kind  of  diary  in  the  form  of  sin¬ 
gle,  totally  independent  poems.”  Several  times 
he  gave  up  positions  in  order  to  starve  and 
write  poems:  “A  fat  belly  does  not  produce 
poems.”  “I  prayed  in  glowing  excitement 
that  God  may  grant  me  poems.” 


Walser  can  do  things  which  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  in  any  other  writer:  He  mixes  sen¬ 
tences  and  expressions  which  seem  clumsy, 
childish,  and  prosaic  with  such  genuine  in¬ 
sights  and  new  tones  that  the  reader  has  the 
feeling  of  sleep-walking  between  two  abysses: 

Nic  nannte 

Sie  ihrcn  Namen,  kaum  sich  sclbst  sie  kanntc. 

Die  Menschen  sagtcn  ihr,  sie  sei  Sirene, 

Und  dachten  nicht,  wie  sie  sich  selber  sehne. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

Werner  Bergengruen.  Privilegien  des 
Dichters,  Zurich.  Arche.  1957.  96  pages, 
ill.  -|-  12  plates. 

Everything  about  this  little  book — format, 
jacket,  photography,  bibliography,  the  preface 
by  the  late  Reinhold  Schneider,  and  the  two 
charming,  biographically  revealing  essays  by 
Bergengruen  himself — is  admirably  suited  to 
the  date  of  its  appearance:  September  16, 1957, 
the  author’s  sixty-fifth  birthday. 

The  title  paper  deals  with  those  traditional 
privileges  which  secure  the  creative  writer’s 
position  in  the  community.  The  Magna  Carta 
of  these  privileges  is  poetic  license,  here  de¬ 
fined  broadly  as  the  poet’s  right  to  deal  with 
reality  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  The 
other  paper  has  a  question  for  its  title: 
“Warum  dichte  ich.?”  And  the  answer  points 
in  part  to  creative  writing  as  the  natural  need 
of  the  author.  Teaching,  preaching,  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  championship  of  great  causes — these 
are  not  primarily  his  business.  It  is  his  mission 
to  endow  enduring  things  with  Gestalt,  the 
only  impelling  motive  being  deep-seated  inner 
necessity. 

W.  A.  W. 

Friedrich  Heer.  Land  im  Strom  der  Zeit: 
Osterreich  ge stern,  heute,  morgen.  Wien. 
Herold.  1958.  388  pages.  148  s. 

Here  a  thinker  grapples  valiantly  with  the 
problem:  What  is  the  Austrian  psyche?  In 
fourteen  brilliant  essays,  the  author  of  this 
miniature  Spectrum  Austriae  is  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  spectator  of  Austria  as  an  ideational 
complex. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  be  richly 
rewarded.  Heer’s  literary  and  philosophical 
thinking  is  sparkling.  His  exposition  on  Wein- 
heber,  his  insights  on  Buber  and  Kafka,  are 
genius,  nothing  else.  The  concept  of  social 
subsoil  (Untergrund),  of  which  Freud  and 
Hitler  are  two  different  manifestations,  is  in¬ 
triguing.  The  analysis  of  the  Jewish  question 
in  Austria  is  alert. 
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The  reviewer’s  only  animadversion  is  that 
Heer  does  not  face  up  to  the  need  for  a  more 
integrated  block-view  of  Austrian  civilization. 
Parts  one  and  two  are  a  medly  of  this  and  that, 
lacking  a  textural  Gestalt. 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Bernt  von  Heiseler.  Lebenswege  der  Dich- 
ter.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1958.  257 
pages.  11.80  dm. 

Four  essays  on  Kleist,  Grillparzcr,  George,  and 
Henry  von  Heiseler,  originally  meant  to  be  but 
a  small  part  of  a  larger  series  of  Lebenswege  to 
be  told  “wie  man  eine  Sage  erzahlt.”  (The 
George  and  H.  von  Heiseler  essays  are  revised 
and  enlarged;  they  appeared  first  in  the 
1930’s.) 

Only  the  essay  on  Kleist  holds  what  the  short 
preface  promises.  It  presents  the  Lebensweg 
of  Kleist  authentically  and  movingly.  The  re¬ 
maining  three  essays,  despite  their  informative 
content,  are,  curiously,  too  literary.  Not  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lives  faithfully,  they  also  do  not 
treat  the  works  fully,  and  they  offer  little  by 
way  of  compensation  for  this  shortcoming. 
Friends  and  readers  of  Henry  von  Heiseler 
will  be  happy  to  find  his  works  discussed  with 
so  much  intelligence  and  tact.  Also,  regret¬ 
fully,  they  will  note  that  the  fine  level  of  com¬ 
position  to  which  they  owe  this  vivid  portrait 
of  Kleist  does  not  seem  sustained  throughout 
the  remaining  studies. 

Richard  Exner 
Pri  nee  to  n  Uni  versity 

Jahresring  57-58.  Ein  Querschnitt  durch 
die  deutsche  Literatur  und  Kunst  der  Ge- 
genwart.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An- 
stalt.  1957.  412  pages  41  plates.  12  dm. 
This  fourth  volume  in  the  series  of  annuals  de¬ 
voted  to  a  representative  survey  of  present-day 
arts  and  letters  in  Germany  is,  again,  in  every 
respect  a  most  informative,  attractive,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  production.  Even  a  casual  glance  at 
the  varied  contents  will  make  it  clear  that  no 
other  publication  (I  am  inclined  to  say,  any¬ 
where)  achieves  the  same  level  of  integrity  of 
standards,  without  academic  dullness  or  false 
ambitions  as  to  scope  or  fashionable  appeal. 
Once  again  it  arranges  its  essays,  short  stories, 
poems,  and  commemorative  sketches  in  such 
a  fashion  that  each  seems  to  contribute  to  the 
central  concern  of  all  contributions,  for  the 
relationship  between  the  human  being  in  our 
time  and  his  surrounding  institutions. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  brief  notice  to 
single  out  any  of  the  individual  pieces.  Among 


the  familiar  names  are,  once  again,  Holthusen, 
Sieburg,  Haftmann,  and  Freyer.  Joseph  Bern- 
hart  writes  on  “Denken  und  Dichten,”  G.  R. 
Hocke  discusses  “Abstraktc  Metaphorik  in  der 
Kunst.”  The  younger  poets  are  amply  rep¬ 
resented  either  by  recent  poetry  or  stories  and 
reflective  prose.  Bruno  E.  Werner  analyzes  the 
role  of  the  patron  in  the  United  States,  and 
necrologies  of  Brecht,  Carossa,  and  Walser  in¬ 
troduce  a  final  and  extensive  section  in  which 
a  number  of  aspects  of  contemporary  art,  mu¬ 
sic,  theater,  and  film  are  examined. 

A  biographical  index  provides  data  concern¬ 
ing  the  contributors  and  offers  an  impressive 
roster  of  those  who  have  been  supported  in  the 
form  of  grants  and  prizes  by  the  “Kulturkreis” 
of  German  industry.  Four  elegantly  repro¬ 
duced  color  plates  and  more  than  four  dozen 
illustrations  in  black-and-white  add  distinction 
to  this  splendid  volume. 

Victor  LMnge 
Princeton  University 

Wolfgang  Kayser.  Die  Vortragsreise:  Stu- 
dien  zur  Literatur.  Bern.  Francke.  1958. 
306  pages.  18.50  Sw.  fr. 

Most  of  the  sixteen  pieces  contained  in  this 
volume  are  papers  originally  read  before  lit¬ 
erary  and  educational  societies.  They  reveal  a 
truly  catholic  taste  which  ranges  over  Euro¬ 
pean  literature  from  the  Baroque  to  the  age  of 
Naturalism.  Kayser,  who  may  well  become 
the  Curtius  of  his  generation,  is  interested  in 
literature  from  the  critical  as  well  as  from  the 
material  point  of  view.  His  preoccupation 
with  GestaltProbleme  (previously  manifested 
in  Das  sprachliche  Kunstwerl{  and  the  Kleine 
deutsche  Versschule)  links  him  with  certain 
representatives  of  our  New  Criticism.  There  is 
a  paradigmatic  vein  running  through  such 
essays  as  “Literarische  Wertung  und  Interpre¬ 
tation”  and  “Vom  Werten  der  Dichtung.”  In 
his  “Betrachtungen  zur  Verskunst  des  West- 
bstlichen  Diwans”  Kayser  successfully  em¬ 
ploys  the  statistical  method. 

Among  the  best  essays  are  those  concerned 
with  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  literature,  notably  the  informative  intro¬ 
duction  to  .Machado  de  Assis’s  novel  The  Post¬ 
humous  Reminiscences  of  Rraz  Cubas.  Idio¬ 
syncrasies  show  in  Kayser’s  rejection  of  Ernst 
Wiechert  and  his  characterization  of  Kafka’s 
work  as  “ein  Violinkonzert,  meisterhaft  ge- 
spielt,  aber  nur  auf  der  tiefen  G-Saite,”  a  judg¬ 
ment  which,  to  this  reviewer,  appears  to  be 
unusually  perceptive. 

Ulrich  Weisstein 
Indiana  University 
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Morus  (Richard  Lcwinsohn).  Die  Ent- 
hiillung  der  Zul{unjt.  Prophetic,  Prognose, 
Planung  von  Babylon  bis  Wall  Street. 
Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1958.  350  pages,  ill. 
-|-  40  plates.  19.80  dm. 

The  competitive  spirit  and  the  preoccupation 
with  politics  are  perhaps  more  characteristic  of 
American  life  than  any  other  trait.  When  Rus¬ 
sia  graduates  more  engineers  than  the  United 
States,  there  is  an  immediate  clamor  to  meet 
the  competition,  regardless  of  the  functional 
differences  between  a  country  in  the  process 
of  industrialization  and  one  fully  built  up. 
But  since  the  scKiety  is  competitive,  everyone 
must  get  what  he  can,  and  all  those  apt  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  such  a  program  will  immediately  en¬ 
dorse  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  more  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers,  even  if  there  are  enough 
engineers  and  scientists  looking  for  jobs.  This 
is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  planning:  One  can 
not  foretell  the  result  of  the  best-intentioned 
program.  In  England  and  Germany  there  were 
enough  great  theorists,  experimentalists,  and 
inventive  engineers  to  supply  even  a  goodly 
numl)er  of  topnotch  research  workers  to  the 
United  States.  Yet  the  Europeans  had  little 
science  in  their  schools  and  were  perhaps  read¬ 
ing  Homer  and  Virgil  when  their  American 
counterparts  were  dabbling  in  science  or  tink¬ 
ering  in  a  garage. 

The  same  difference  exists  in  popular  science 
writing.  America  abounds  with  it,  and  it  is 
of  high  rank,  very  much  in  awe  of  “Science” 
and  quite  substantially  informative,  whereas 
in  England  and  Germany  no  such  standards 
are  set.  Germany  has  now  very  little  popular 
science  and  what  it  has  is  quite  journalistic. 
Among  the  best  is  Lewinsohn  who  manages 
shrewdly  to  envelop  enough  substance  into 
seeming  verbosity  to  amuse  and  inform  even  a 
bright  reader.  Here  he  deals  with  all  means  of 
control  and  prediction,  including  statistics  and 
Esp;  he  relies  on  good  sources,  but  manages  to 
write  so  lightly  that  he  almost  seems  unsub¬ 
stantial.  I^t  a  critic  try  to  write  so  frothily 
and  sec  how  difficult  it  is! 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Gertrude  von  Schwarzcnfeld.  Das  neue 
Paris:  Es  begann  mit  Dada.  Hamburg. 
Von  Schroder.  1958.  307  pages,  ill.  21.80 
dm. 

The  subtitle  is  somewhat  misleading,  because 
the  new  Paris  meant  here  did  not,  like  Dada, 
arise  after  the  First,  but  only  after  the  Second, 
World  War.  In  thirty-six  brief  essays,  the  au¬ 
thor  speaks  of  the  new  painters,  poets,  and 


philosophers  of  Paris  and  she  does  so  with 
thoughtful  concern  and  discriminating  com¬ 
prehension.  Valuable  information  is  not  only 
given,  c.g.,  about  Wols,  the  mysterious  paint¬ 
er’s  painter,  and  about  artists  like  Hartung, 
Buffet,  Reichel,  and  de  Stael,  but  also  about  the 
latter  day  Celine,  about  Montherlant,  Ionesco, 
and  several  of  the  younger  writers.  Beyond  its 
factual  interest,  however,  this  report  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  lovely  style,  a  peculiarly  cosmo¬ 
politan  intelligence,  and  the  transparent  grace 
of  a  sensitive,  wise,  and  altogether  captivating 
personality. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Bruno  Snell,  Ulrich  Fleischer,  eds.  Anti\e 
und  Abendland.  VII.  Hamburg.  Von 
Schroder.  1958.  171  pages  -|-  24  plates.  28 
dm. 

This  volume  contains  eight  articles  dealing, 
like  the  preceding  ones,  with  topics  of  classical 
scholarship,  with  great  emphasis  on  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Graeco-Roman  heritage. 

W.  Miiri  discusses  the  German  concepts  of 
Antil^e  and  Klassisches  Altertum  as  reflecting 
the  changing  attitudes  from  Winckelmann 
and  Schlegel  to  Hofmannsthal  and  W.  Jaeger. 
H.  Rahn  presents  Ovid’s  integration  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  the  forms  of  the  poetic- 
mythological  play  in  his  later  period  of  exile  as 
the  prototype  of  certain  aspects  of  modern 
poetry.  The  intertwining  of  the  two  apparent¬ 
ly  incompatible  themes  of  Roman  grandeur 
and  playful  sensuous  love  in  Goethe’s  Roman 
Elegies  and  in  their  Propertian  paradigm  is 
analyzed  by  W.  Wimmel  as  a  contribution  to 
the  great  topic  of  the  picture  of  Rome  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  poetry.  E.  Holman-Wedeking  talks 
about  some  works  of  Spartan  art  as  reflection 
of  Spartan  character;  and  J.  Fink  about  a  late 
reflection  of  Phidias’s  Zeus  and  the  Giganto- 
machia  on  the  tiles  of  a  Baroque  stove.  R. 
Pfeiffer  treats  the  impact  of  Renaissance  Hel¬ 
lenism  on  French  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  interrelations  between  the 
w'orld  of  Ronsard  and  scholars  such  as  Dorat 
and  Scaliger.  H.  Petriconi  traces  title  and  idea 
of  Spengler’s  Decline  of  the  West  back  to  the 
discussion,  from  Montesquieu  and  Gibbon  to 
Seek,  about  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
personalities  of  the  two  representative  classical 
scholars  of  the  Cioethe  age  and  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  the  subjects  of  H.  Koch’s  essay  on 
K.  A.  Eichstadt  and  of  F.  W.  Lenz’s  personal 
recollections  of  E.  Norden. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 
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Arnold  Hauser.  Philosophic  der  Kunstge- 
schichte.  Miinchen,  Beck.  1958.  xii  -}*  ^163 
pages.  18.50  dm. 

Arnold  Hauser  is,  of  course,  through  his  Social 
History  of  Art,  identified  with  the  sociological 
approach  to  art  history.  Though  he  believes 
in  the  great  individual,  he  sees  him  as  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  his  time  and  environment;  but  since  he 
also  understands  the  factors  of  historical,  so¬ 
cial,  and  cultural  determination  in  all  their 
complexity,  he  is  far  removed  from  the  “terri¬ 
ble  simplifications”  of  what  he  calls  Vulgar- 
mar  xismus.  In  six  great  chapters  he  deals  with 
the  sociological  interpretation  of  art  history, 
with  the  place  of  ideology  in  art,  with  “art  his¬ 
tory  without  names”  (Wolfflin),  with  psycho¬ 
analysis  and  criticism,  with  popular  art,  and 
with  the  role  of  convention  and  fiction  in  art. 
Scarcely  any  problems  in  the  field  of  historical 
and  few  only  in  the  field  of  philosophical  aes¬ 
thetics  escape  Hauser’s  attention,  and  his  h  eid 
common  sense,  encyclopedical  knowledge, 
philosophical  honesty,  and  critical  detachment 
make  his  a  truly  great  and  important  book,  one 
which  we  hope  will  soon  be  available  in  ar. 
English  translation. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Wilhelm  Miiseler.  Europdische  Malerei. 
Berlin.  Safari.  1957.  317  pages,  ill.  24.80 
dm. 

Of  the  many  popular  art  books  that  have  re¬ 
cently  come  onto  the  market,  this  richly  illus¬ 
trated  (359  black  and  white  reproductions  and 
32  in  color)  survey  of  European  painting  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  best. 

The  author  covers  the  entire  period  between 
Romanesque  book  illustrations  and  murals, 
up  to  and  including  our  moderns,  such  as 
Mondriar.,  Kandinsky,  and  Yves  Tanguy.  By 
means  of  a  competent  introductory  text,  aided 
by  comparative  tables,  the  reader  gains  insight 
into  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  each 
separate  style  period;  whereas,  the  illustrative 
material  is  arranged  along  the  lines  of  thematic 
similitude.  The  latter  method  is  perhaps  the 
most  disturbing  feature  in  what  is  otherwise 
an  extremely  serviceable  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  index  appended  to  the  plates,  and 
comprising  explanatory  paragraphs  with  re¬ 
spect  to  painters,  schools,  and  technical  terms, 
deserves  special  mention. 

Altogether,  this  a  well-conceived  and  attrac¬ 
tively  presented  book,  of  the  type  that  fully 
warrants  an  American  edition. 

Larsen 

Georgetown  University 


^  Wilhelm  Furtwangler.  Vermdehtnis.  Nach- 
gelassene  Schriften.  Wiesbaden.  Brock- 
haus.  1956.  168  pages.  8  dm. 

This  slender  volume  contains  a  selection  of 
Furtwangler’s  writings  unpublished  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  They  rank  from  aphoristic 
notations  to  full  articles  on  subjects  close  to  his 
heart,  and  span  the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime. 

The  two  dissertations  on  conducting,  from 
1929  and  1937,  analyze  in  a  lucid  way  aesthetic 
and  technical  problems.  In  the  final  article, 
“Chaos  und  Gestalt,”  Furtwangler  once  more 
exposes  his  musical  credo,  which  leads  him  to 
reject  certain  tendencies  of  contemporary 
music. 

The  turbulent  years  of  Hitler’s  Germany 
are  reflected  in  a  number  of  entries.  Furt¬ 
wangler  never  departed  from  a  dignified  and 
reasonable  attitude  on  nationalism  in  music,  as 
can  be  gathered  in  these  pages.  It  can  be  sur¬ 
mised  that  the  author  would  have  given  a 
more  finished  expression  to  some  of  his  state¬ 
ments  had  he  been  able  to  supervise  their  pub¬ 
lication;  yet  even  in  their  present  appearance 
they  convey  clearly  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  great  musician. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Beaumont,  Texas 

**  Hans  Weigel.  Masf{en,  Mimen  und  Mimo- 
sen.  Stuttgart.  Goverts.  1958.  248  pages,  ill. 
14.80  dm. 

Weigel,  a  critic  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  stage  both  in  his  native  Vienna  and  in 
Germany,  deals  here  with  the  timeless  magic 
of  the  theater,  mainly  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
confusion  and  excitement  of  rehearsals  and 
first  nights,  and  in  the  enigmatic  personality 
of  actors.  There  are  also  brief  glances  at  the 
peculiarities  of  directors,  dramatists,  critics, 
and  public.  Occasionally  the  author’s  humor 
runs  a  little  thin  or  his  sentiment  a  little  thick. 
But  he  has  a  genuine  flair  for  paradox,  and  for 
the  most  part  his  anecdotes  are  telling,  and  his 
observations  witty  and  acute.  Drawings  by 
Rudolf  Rhomberg  serve  as  illustrations. 

Margaret  Sinden 
University  College  (Toronto) 

Nicolai  Hartmann.  Kleinere  Schriften.  Ill: 
Vom  Neuf{antianismus  zur  Ontologie. 
Berlin.  DeGruyter.  1958.  395  p.ages.  30  dm. 
This  wonderful  collection  of  articles,  speeches 
in  honor  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Max  Scheler,  and 
book  reviews  from  1909  to  1949  is  as  rich,  va¬ 
ried,  bold,  and  refreshing  as  were  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  volumes  of  Hartmann’s  short  essays.  The 
present  volume  covers  topics  ranging  from  the 
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philosophy  of  biological  life,  of  history,  and  of 
art  to  pure  systematic  articles  on  the  method 
and  history  of  philosophy,  ontology,  and  axiol¬ 
ogy.  Most  interesting  to  this  reviewer  is  the 
ever  recurrent  emphasis  on  Hegel;  particularly 
because  the  free  and  unhampered  vision  of 
problems  in  Hartmann  meets  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  immense  and — as  he  puts  it — inex¬ 
haustible  treasury  of  Hegel.  “There  is  as  much 
systematic  philosophy  as  there  is  dialectic  .  .  . 
Hegel  is  eminently  the  philosopher  we  need 
today.” 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Josef  Pieper.  Hinfiihrung  zu  Thomas  von 

Aquin.  Miinchen.  Kdscl.  1958.  246  pages. 

12  dm. 

It  is  significant  and  hopeful  for  the  Western 
World  and  its  future  to  see  so  much  creativity, 
speculation,  and  consolation  coming  out  of  the 
Catholic  philosophy  of  the  Germany  of  today. 
The  list  of  such  representative  writers  already 
includes  Romano  Guardini,  Erich  Pzrywara, 
Theodor  Haecker,  Alois  Dempf.  To  them  the 
name  of  Josef  Pieper  can  now  be  added,  for  he 
has  already  given  us  great  encouragement  in 
contemplation  and  thought  in  his  essays  on 
justice,  fortitude,  leisure,  and  discipline. 

Now  his  new  introduction  to  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas,  written  in  a  vein  similar  to  his  previous 
booklets,  is  a  successful  attempt  to  lift  from 
Thomas  Aquinas’s  all-inclusive  work  those 
ideas  and  ideals  which,  going  beyond  history 
and  systematic  philosophy,  fit  into  our  daily 
lives,  our  comprehension,  and  our  own  search 
for  truth.  This  has  been  done  with  fine  intui¬ 
tion  and  comprehension  of  the  subject,  with 
simplicity  and  clarity  of  style  and  expression, 
and  with  a  presentation  of  wisdom  and  mod¬ 
eration  that  appeals  to  the  layman  as  well  as  to 
the  philosopher.  It  transcends  the  theological 
aspect  of  the  subject,  becoming  practical  and 
constructive  for  use  in  today’s  Christian 
thought  and  life. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dakota  State  College 


Hermann  &  George  Schreiber.  Mysten, 
Maurer  und  Mormonen.  Geheimbiinde  in 
vier  fahrtausenden.  Stuttgart.  Neff.  1956. 
320  pages,  ill.  -|-  32  plates.  19.80  dm. 

As  frequently  done,  the  term  “secret  society” 
in  this  historical  survey  is  rather  broadly  de¬ 
fined  and  includes  political  societies,  Masonic 
orders,  and  religious  sects  such  as  the  Mor¬ 


mons.  Starting  out  with  a  sketch  of  present- 
day  societies — the  Mau  Mau,  the  Mocambo  (or 
Macumba)  in  Brazil,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
the  Mormons — the  book  deals  extensively  with 
the  Hctaeriae  of  ancient  Greece  and  with  socie¬ 
ties  of  ancient  Persia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt.  Of 
special  interest  are  sections  on  Rome’s  fight 
against  secret  societies  and  on  the  Essenes, 
whose  importance  for  religious  research  has  in 
recent  years  been  brought  into  focus  by  the 
famous  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Other  chapters  deal 
with  the  Rosicrucians,  the  Italian  Carbonari, 
the  Maffia,  and  the  Russian  Dekabrists.  Well 
illustrated,  the  book  includes  notes,  chrono¬ 
logical  tables,  an  index,  and  combines  reliable 
and  objective  information  with  popular  appeal. 

Kurt  Schwerin 
Northwestern  University 

Konrad  Wolff.  Psychologie  und  Sittlich- 
keit.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1958. 274  pages.  15.50 
dm. 

In  spite  of  some  Projessorendeutsch  this  book 
is  recommended  for  psychiatrists  and  interest¬ 
ed  laymen.  While  Wolff’s  contention — that  the 
therapist  must  also  be  a  Seelsorger  in  the  wid¬ 
est  sense — is  certainly  not  original,  it  illumi¬ 
nates  a  strong  trend  in  contemporary  psychi¬ 
atry:  the  move  away  from  the  relative  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  purely  scientific-mechanistic  ap¬ 
proach  toward  a  complex  synthesis  with  the 
metaphysics  of  religious  philosophy. 

The  basic  idea  is  simple:  Within  man,  psy¬ 
chical  (mechanistic)  forces  interact  with  moral 
(spiritual)  forces,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  person  is  possible  only  if  this  fact  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  therapy.  The  decisive  dynamics 
of  the  therapeutic  process,  says  Wolff,  are  to 
he  found  in  the  field  of  ethics,  not  psychology. 
Several  case  histories  are  used  to  demonstrate 
that  ethical  considerations  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  psychotic  behavior  as  well  as  on  the 
curative  process. 

The  author’s  concepts  of  dream  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  therapeutic  conversation,  the  will  as  a 
function  of  the  super  ego,  the  archtype  of  the 
Heilbringer  as  an  authoritative  figure,  and  of 
neuroses  as  “flowers  of  evil”  on  the  soil  of  ex¬ 
istence  may  not  be  wholly  convincing  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  but  they  do  present  abundant  and  chal¬ 
lenging  food  for  thought  as  w'e  follow  Wolff’s 
attempts  to  prove  that  psychotherapy  encom¬ 
passes  the  major  elements  of  psychology,  phil¬ 
osophy,  metaphysics,  and  medicine  but  is, 
nevertheless,  a  separate  discipline. 

Robert  O.  Weiss 
U niversity  of  Kentucky 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  Other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  "Headliners") 


**  Alfonso  el  Sabio.  General  estoria.  Segunda 
parte  /.  Antonio  G.  Solalindc,  Lloyd  A. 
Kasten,  Victor  R.  B,  Oclschlager,  eds.  Ma¬ 
drid,  Conscjo  Superior  de  Investigaciones 
Cientificas.  1957.  Ixvii  +  475  pages  -j-  9 
plates.  $10. 

The  Prtmera  parte  was  published  in  1930  un¬ 
der  the  editorship  of  A,  G.  Solalinde.  This 
first  portion  of  the  Segunda  parte  was  also  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  While 
the  Primera  parte  is  devoted  alnjost  complete¬ 
ly  to  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Segunda 
comprehends  the  jjeriod  from  Joshua  to  the 
death  of  David,  and  deals  with  pagan  mytho¬ 
logical  events  recorded  by  Eusebius  and  Hier¬ 
onymus,  conceived  by  them  as  historical,  and 
contemporary  with  the  corresponding  Bibli¬ 
cal  events;  the  sources  for  the  pagan  stories  be¬ 
ing  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  and  Heroldes.  The 
present  volume,  a  magnificent  critical  edition 
like  the  Primera  parte,  contains  Joshua  and 
Judges,  and,  as  for  mythology,  ends  with  a 
promise  to  tell  the  deeds  of  Hercules.  For  a 
study  of  literary  sources  identified  by  Solalinde 
for  the  entire  General  estoria,  the  reader  will 
have  to  use  Solalinde’s  IntroducciSn  in  the 
Primera  parte. 

Aljred  Adler 
Brooklyn  College 

Manuel  Garcia  Puertas.  El  romanticismo 
de  Esteban  Echeverrta.  Montevideo.  Uni- 
versidad  de  la  Republica.  1957.  37  pages. 
The  author  of  this  short  study  views  Echever- 
n'a’s  romanticism  as  a  synthesis  of  European 
Romanticism  and  eighteenth-century  Enlight¬ 
enment.  It  is  established  that  the  young  Eche- 
vern'a  “found  himself”  in  the  five  years  spent 
in  France  (1825-30).  Imbued  with  French 
liberal  ideas,  he  sought  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  development  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  revolution 
with  the  creation  of  an  American  Romanti¬ 
cism.  A  rapid  analysis  of  several  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine’s  works  reveals  his  aims.  Although 
the  bibliography  is  not  extensive,  it  contains  a 
number  of  useful  works  which  bear  on  the 
romanticism  of  Echeverria  and  Latin  America. 

Donald  W.  Bleznick 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


**  Juan  Marfa  Gutierrez.  Escritores  coloniales 
americanos.  Gregorio  Weinberg,  ed.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Raigal.  1957.  xx  476  pages. 
Weinberg  edits  here  the  seven  best  studies  of 
Juan  Marfa  Guit^rrez,  the  Argentine  writer  of 
the  last  century  (1809-1878):  Peralta  Bar- 
nuevo,  Cyll6n,  Ruiz  de  Alarcdn,  Sor  Juana, 
Juan  Bautista  Aguirre,  and  Pablo  de  Olavide 
are  the  subjects  of  the  studies  by  Gutierrez 
that  make  up  this  book.  The  fact  that  all  of 
them  lived  and  wrote  in  Spanish  America  jus¬ 
tifies  the  title  of  the  book  that  otherwise  could 
he  taken  as  meaning  a  treatise  on  Spanish 
American  Colonial  literature,  which  it  is  not. 

Reading  again  these  comments  of  Gutierrez, 
especially  the  one  on  the  Peruvian  Peralta 
Barnuevo,  one  realizes  how  accurately  he  cov¬ 
ered  his  subjects  and  how  he  grasped  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  writers  studied,  in  spite  of  his 
limitations  at  the  time,  and  the  geographic  iso¬ 
lation  as  well  as  the  many  political  hardships 
he  met  and  had  to  overcome  in  his  day.  It  also 
proves  how  rightly  did  Rodo  choose  Gutierrez 
as  the  center  of  his  study  “Juan  Marfa  Gutier¬ 
rez  y  su  epoca.” 

The  editor’s  Prologo,  the  introductory  notes 
to  each  of  the  works  gathered  here,  the  foot¬ 
notes,  and  a  biography  of  Gutierrez  furnish 
Weinberg  the  opportunity  to  go  over  wide 
areas  of  the  history  of  Spanish  America  and 
Spanish  American  literature  and  to  help  the 
reader  understand  the  pieces  in  the  book. 

Jenaro  Ar tiles 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

Rafael  Lapesa.  La  obra  literaria  del  Mar¬ 
ques  de  Santillana.  Madrid.  Insula.  1957, 
347  pages.  100  ptas. 

Bringing  up  to  date  the  work  of  Menendez 
Pelayo  on  Santillana,  Professor  Lapesa  distin¬ 
guishes  three  stages  in  the  poet’s  development: 
up  to  1434,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Enrique  de 
Villena,  one  of  Santillana’s  great  influences; 
the  years  of  “ornamental  richness”;  the  years 
of  sober,  personal  reflections.  In  view  of  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  date  of  many  poems  is 
not  ascertained,  the  author  found  it  appropri¬ 
ate  to  group  together  certain  literary  forms 
which  have  a  common  history:  serranillas; 
canciones;  decires  Itvicos;  narrative  poems  such 
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as  La  querella  de  Amos,  La  vision,  El  planto  de 
la  reina  Margarida,  and  many  others;  sonnets; 
poetry  of  a  moral,  political,  and  religious  bear¬ 
ing.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  works  in  prose. 
As  for  the  poet’s  influence  on  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  the  author  stresses  Santillana’s  signifi¬ 
cance  as  a  promoter  of  humanistic  sensibility. 
For  us,  Lapesa  says,  Santillana  is  still  the  be¬ 
loved  composer  of  serranillas  and  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  Querella  de  Amos  (French  antecedents 
notwithstanding). 

Alfred  Adler 
Brooklyn  College 

**  Salvador  Reyes.  Rostros  sin  mascara.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1956. 159  pages,  ill. 
Salvador  Reyes  shares  with  the  readers  of  Ros¬ 
tros  sin  mascara  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
five  literary  figures:  Pio  Baroja,  Blaise  Cen- 
drars,  Pierre  Mac  Orlan,  Claude  Farrere,  and 
Francis  de  Miomandre.  The  result  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  experience  in  which  the  authors  are  made 
to  live  as  real  flesh-and-blood  human  beings, 
and  some  of  their  pages  come  alive  as  never 
before. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Segundo  Serrano  Poncela,  ed.  Prosa  mo- 
derna  en  lengua  espanola.  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  1955.  xxiii  4- 
575  pages,  ill. 

The  editor  of  these  lecturas  escogidas  states  in 
his  Introduction  that  he  has  tried  to  present 
authors  of  the  modern  period  (here,  from 
Larra  on)  who  have  contributed  something 
new  in  style  and  thought  to  expression  in  the 
Spanish  language.  A  brief  quotation  will  il¬ 
lustrate  this,  when  in  speaking  of  the  omission 
of  the  Romantics  from  the  book,  he  says — 
“Sarmiento,  Galdos,  Valera  y  Marti  represen- 
tan  los  cuatro  puntos  cardinales  de  la  obra 
litcraria  y  del  pensamiento  ochocentista  mas 
progresivo.  Por  supuesto,  los  rom.anticos  tam- 
bicn  fueron  ochocentistas,  pero  no  modernos; 
hoy  estamos  lejos  de  ellos,  .  .  .”  To  him,  the 
language  is  the  “instrumento  espresivo”  which 
links  these  men,  the  Generation  of  ’98,  the 
modernistas,  and  later  writers;  “progressive 
thought’’  is  associated  with  literary  creation; 
and  it  is  this  concern  with  literature  as  an 
ocupaciSn  vital  which  is  the  keynote  of  the 
book,  and  has  caused  him  to  avoid  the  conven¬ 
tional  limitations  of  geography,  literary  his¬ 
tory,  and  genre.  He  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  novelists  and  essayists.  He  has  tried  to 
do  all  this  without  fragmentizing  their  work 
and  has  instead  tried  to  give  what  he  calls  “una 


reduccion  fotografica’’  of  the  totality  of  their 
work.  In  my  opinion  he  has  succeeded. 

Among  the  twenty-one  authors  included, 
each  one  adequately  introduced,  are  Eugenio 
d’Ors,  Manuel  Azana  (one-time  President  of 
the  Spanish  Republic),  Gomez  de  la  Serna, 
and  Jorge  Luis  Borges.  Designed  mainly  for 
the  estudiante  universitario,  Prosa  moderna 
would  be  extremely  useful  in  advanced  read¬ 
ing  for  our  own  students  of  Spanish  literature. 

James  R.  Browne 
Kenyon  College 

®  Ignacio  Aldecoa.  Gran  sol.  Barcelona.  No- 
gucr.  1957.  213  pages.  70  ptas. 

With  Gran  sol  the  Spanish  novelist  Ignacio 
Aldecoa  won  the  Premio  de  la  Critica  in  1957. 
The  title  refers  to  a  zone  off  the  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land  which  is  rich  in  fish,  and  the  novel  is  the 
fruit  of  the  author’s  own  experience  among  the 
fishcrfolk  of  the  Cantabrian  coast.  It  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  testimonial  to  the  courage  of  seagoing 
men,  written  in  a  gripping  and  immediate 
style,  and  it  contains  both  a  message  of  social 
importance  and  a  vivid  picture  of  their  strug¬ 
gle,  their  defeat,  their  hope,  and  their  despair, 
all  set  against  the  background  of  the  stormy 
Atlantic. 

Mary  Borelli 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Guillermo  Blanco.  Solo  un  hombre  y  el 
mar.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Pacifico.  1957.  112 
pages. 

A  man  murders  his  wife  in  a  drunken  fit  and, 
disposing  of  her  lx)dy  in  a  swamp,  throws  in 
his  little  son  also;  a  woman  is  confronted  alone 
in  her  garden  by  a  cryptic  madman;  a  boy  sees 
a  waking  nightmare  of  menacing  horsemen 
continually  above  his  bed:  Plots  of  these  cuen- 
tos  by  Guillermo  Blanco  focus  largely  upon  the 
deranged,  the  disparate,  the  lonely,  the  men¬ 
tally  alienated  individual  in  a  solitary  situa¬ 
tion,  his  permanent  or  momentary  helpless¬ 
ness,  and  the  despair,  terror,  brutality,  or  weak 
triumph  that  results  therefrom.  The  mood  is 
sombre,  attitudes  immediate  and  two-dimen¬ 
sional — the  characters  not  crammed  through 
the  errant  version  of  half<omprehended  depth- 
psychology,  but  subjected  without  preface  to 
single  flashes  of  inexplicable  moments,  caught 
in  the  quick  and  bony  instancy  of  action. 

The  author  wisely  ends  this  series  with  a 
more  hopeful  narrative  of  the  first  and  delicate 
meeting  of  a  lonely  and  penniless  young  couple 
in  a  Chilean  seaport. 

Robert  Clayton  Casto 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 
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**  Arturo  Ccrrctani.  La  violencia.  Buenos 
Aires,  “doble  p.”  1956,  220  pages. 

An  Argentine  novelist  and  dramatist  gives  us 
here  an  absorbing  though  depressing  excursion 
into  the  darker  aspects  of  the  mind  and  of 
Buenos  Aires  life.  The  action,  classic  in  span, 
covers  a  day  in  the  career  of  Mara,  a  half-wit¬ 
ted  provincial,  employed  as  a  domestic  in  the 
capital.  Combining  literary  skill  with  psycho¬ 
logical  insight,  Cerretani  takes  us  into  the  girl’s 
dim  brain,  making  us  the  confidants  of  her 
simple  thoughts.  Fascinated,  we  accompany 
this  fated  heroine  in  her  wanderings  through 
the  streets,  parks,  and  bars  of  the  city,  an  Odys¬ 
sey  which  culminates,  for  her,  in  rape  and  hu¬ 
miliation. 

The  book’s  dossier  aspect  and  its  unrelieved 
sordid  less  of  character  and  detail  are  qualities 
which  link  this  novel  to  the  old  Naturalists 
as  well  as  to  the  modern  existentialist  school. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Queens  College 

Jorge  Delano  F.  "Kundalini’’  el  caballo 
jatidico,  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1957. 
162  pages,  ill. 

This  imaginative  work,  which  is  now  in  its 
second  edition,  offers  an  interesting  and,  in  the 
final  judgment,  fascinating  picture  of  a  literary 
and  artistic  talent  which  is  so  impulsive  and 
versatile  that  it  spills  out  of  any  container  de¬ 
signed  for  it. 

"Kundalini”  el  caballo  jatidico  purports  to 
he  a  movie  scenario  “que  jamas  se  filmara.” 
The  latter  qualification  is  unquestionably  ex¬ 
act,  but  the  form  of  the  movie  scenario  is  aban¬ 
doned  soon  after  the  outset  and  gives  way  to 
the  random  prose  wandc.ings  of  the  author. 
Short  stories,  anecdotes,  newspaper  clippings, 
anagrams,  epigrams,  and  original  cartoons  all 
find  their  way  into  the  unfocussed  account  of 
the  horse-racing  tragedy  at  the  Club  Hfpico. 

The  author  (as  “Coke”)  has  illustrated  his 
own  work  with  sketches  and  line  drawings 
that  go  from  the  ridiculous  in  the  direction  of 
the  satirical.  The  predominant  humor  of  the 
book  is  too  frequently  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
author’s  superficiality.  This  is  a  work  of  un¬ 
disciplined  talent,  nonetheless  intriguing  on 
the  basis  of  the  author’s  prodigious  use  of  po¬ 
tentially  good  material. 

Donald  A.  Yates 
Michigan  State  University 

^  Carlos  Delgado  Nieto.  FA  limbo.  Bogota. 

Espiral.  n.d.  113  pages.  $4  m/col. 

Luis  Alvear,  the  principal  character  of  this 
novel,  was  born  in  a  small  Colombian  village. 


lived  in  Bogota  and  Paris,  and  traveled  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  When  forty  years  old  he  arrived  in  Yo- 
rimbo,  in  a  rather  confused  state  of  mind.  The 
novel  relates  his  contacts,  observations,  and  ex¬ 
periences  in  this  medium-sized  community. 
He  had  as  a  mentor  and  guide,  Dilia,  a  young 
girl,  the  betrothed  and  later  the  wife  of  a 
young  Yorimbian.  He  describes  the  town  and 
its  environment,  portrays  the  leading  citizens, 
gives  accounts  of  events  and  occurrences,  and 
tells  of  his  activities  and  his  progress  in  busi¬ 
ness.  A  thread  of  romance  developed  with 
the  young  lady  mentor,  but  she  met  tragic 
death  in  a  flood. 

Roscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Fabian  Dobles.  Historias  de  Tata  Mundo. 
San  Jose,  C.' R.  Trejos.  1955.  Ill  pages. 

- El  Maijti  y  otras  historias  de  Tata 

Mundo.  San  Jose,  C.  R.  Repertorio  Ameri¬ 
cano.  1957.  101  pages,  ill. 

Tata  Mundo,  the  storyteller  himself,  is  the  only 
continuity  of  Dobles ’s  twelve  cuentos.  Only  in 
“The  Answer”  is  he  much  of  a  participator  in 
the  stories;  there  he  is  an  acolyte  at  burial  rites 
of  a  coffee  planter.  “The  Witch”  is  not  a  hag 
on  a  broomstick  but  a  “born”  witch.  Most  of 
the  stories  are  about  laity.  Except  in  “The  Lit¬ 
tle  Angels,”  references  to  jackals  are  not  ex¬ 
plained,  and  there  should  be  more  regard  for 
logic  of  plot.  Death  is  so  often  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  often  nocturnal; 
could  Dobles  have  meant  good-night  stories? 

Tata  Mundo  is  again  the  “imaginary”  and 
almost  satirical  storyteller  but  not  the  title  of 
the  second  volume  of  twelve  short  stories.  “El 
Maiju,”  itself,  is  a  story  wherein  “Matatigres” 
of  the  previous  book  reappears.  The  second 
volume  is  less  somber  and  the  locale  shifts  from 
coffee  plantations  of  the  previous  collection  to 
banana  plantations.  “Bejuco”  is  descriptive, 
and  “Caballos  y  venado”  is  both  descriptive 
and  historical. 

The  introduction  by  |.  Garcia  Monge  points 
out  that  the  El  Maijti  collection  is  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Dobles  to  the  Pablo  Casals  Committee 
to  aid  Republican  refugees  from  Spain. 

Freeland  F.  Penney 
Burlington,  Vt. 

**  Jose  Antonio  Munoz  Rojas.  Las  musa- 
rahas.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1957. 

1 1 1  pages.  25  ptas. 

Jose  Antonio  Munoz  Rojas,  born  in  Ante- 
quera,  in  Andalusia,  Licenciada  en  Leyes  and 
professor  of  Spanish  at  Cambridge,  is  author 
of  a  number  of  books  of  poetry  and  poetic 
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prose.  The  present  volume  belongs  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  category,  and  takes  its  title,  Las  musaranas 
(“shrew-mice,“  “hobgoblins”)  from  the  child’s 
recourse  of  slipping  into  daydreams  in  order 
to  distract  one’s  mind  from  a  boresome  and 
immediate  reality  ( mirar  las  musaranas,  pen- 
sar  en  las  musaranas).  The  individual  pas¬ 
sages  are  brief  and  in  abundantly  and  origi¬ 
nally  figured,  yet  unaffected,  language.  Each 
one  describes  a  scene,  a  person,  or  an  event  in 
the  life  of  the  child-protagonist,  from  his  feel¬ 
ings  over  a  storm  to  having  to  be  polite  to 
callers. 

In  the  simple  clarity  of  its  conception,  this 
series  of  recollections  is  reminiscent  of  Platero 
y  yo,  but  where  the  latter  makes  one  feel  the 
lyric  quality  of  a  region — landscapes  and  peo¬ 
ple — the  former  is  more  inward-turning  and 
describes  the  multiple  impressions  made  on 
the  individual  himself  by  his  environment. 
Some  of  the  passages  I  thought  especially  note¬ 
worthy  are  “Las  campanas,”  “Insectos,”  “El 
mundo  y  la  casa,”  “Los  vencejos,”  “Las  tor- 
mentas,”  and  “Los  dias.” 

fames  R.  Browne 
Kenyon  College 

**  H.  A.  Murena.  Las  leyes  de  la  noche.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Sur.  1958.  261  pages.  $58  m/arg. 
This  latest  novel  by  the  prize-winning  Argen¬ 
tine,  Hector  Murena,  member  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  so<alled  group  of  the  Generacidn  del 
40,  depicts  the  life  of  a  somewhat  wooden 
character,  Elsa,  whose  reaction  to  a  seemingly 
endless  series  of  horrible  events  is  to  keep  still, 
say  nothing.  Against  a  lightly  sketched  back¬ 
ground  of  the  years  of  Perdn’s  ascent  to  power, 
Elsa  suffers  impassively.  First,  she  comes  upon 
her  parents’  bodies,  gassed  in  a  double  suicide. 
Then  she  experiences  incestuous  desires  toward 
her  brother.  Before  this  strange  romance  goes 
beyond  passionate  kisses,  he  dies,  leaving  her 
free  to  take  on  a  sadistic  lover  whose  beatings 
arouse  her  latent  masochism.  After  marrying 
the  lover,  she  discovers  that  he  is  planning  to 
rob  a  bank.  Until  he  shoots  to  death  her  new¬ 
est  lover,  however,  while  the  latter  lies  beside 
her  in  bed,  she  neglects  to  turn  him  over  to  the 
police.  After  becoming  pregnant,  she  works 
in  a  hospital,  but  soon  leaves,  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  a  I>esbian  head  nurse.  Elsa’s  final 
trial  occurs  when  she  again  tries  to  escape,  this 
time  from  her  recently  freed  husband,  and, 
after  jumping  out  a  window,  bounces  from  the 
flagpoles  extending  from  each  floor. 

These  acts  of  violence,  the  contemporari¬ 
ness  of  some  of  them  (such  as  peronista  atroci¬ 
ties),  the  mute  and  resigned  reaction  to  the 


anguish  of  life,  and  Elsa’s  final  awareness,  dur¬ 
ing  her  descent  via  flagpole,  that  she  would 
never  be  afraid  again — all  seem  to  reflect  the 
new  Spanish  literary  movement,  tremendismo, 
probably  a  Peninsular  offshoot  of  Existential¬ 
ism.  This  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
novel;  at  its  worst,  it  is  lurid  soap  opera. 

Fredericl{  S.  Stimson 
North  western  Uni versity 

Eduardo  Olmedo-Lopez.  La  casa  de  Ma¬ 
riana.  La  Paz.  Biblioteca  Pacena.  1958.  82 
pages. 

Plays  from  Bolivia  are  hard  to  find.  Vol.  2  of 
the  Cuadernos  de  Teatro  (Vol.  1  was  Fray 
Diego  de  Ocana’s  Comedia  de  Nuestra  Senora 
de  Guadalupe  y  sus  milagros )  presents  the  only 
play  by  a  contemporary  poet  of  La  Paz,  and  is 
preceded  by  a  brief  comment  on  the  Bolivian 
theater  by  the  editor  of  the  series,  Jacobo  Liber¬ 
man.  While  early  Bolivian  playwrights  react¬ 
ed  to  the  social  problems  and  traditions  of  their 
times,  he  says,  beginning  in  the  1930’s  and  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  European  and  North 
American  dramatists,  they  turned  to  universal 
themes. 

Here  is  proof.  Except  for  reference  to  Calle 
Aconcagua  and  a  trip  to  Mexico  for  a  divorce, 
the  action  could  take  place  anywhere.  Cynical, 
tippling  Roberto  divorces  Mariana,  who  later 
marries  his  good  friend  Claudio,  and  they  all 
live  together  in  Mariana’s  house.  There  are  no 
sympathetic  characters  except  the  old  servant, 
but  the  dialogue  is  crisp,  even  though  the  ac¬ 
tion,  being  in  retrospect,  moves  slowly.  More 
experience  will  make  a  dramatist  out  of  Ol¬ 
medo-Lopez. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Domingo  Rizzo  Baratta.  Pasion  y  muerte 
en  Nicaragua.  Buenos  Aires.  Goyanarte. 
1958.  167  pages.  $48  m/arg. 

This  novel,  with  its  all-inclusive  title,  deals 
with  two  generations  of  mestizo  girl  servants 
in  Nicaragua.  When  mere  children,  both  ser¬ 
vants  are  raped — apparently  an  experience  that 
most  Nicaraguan  servants  automatically  un¬ 
dergo  a  few  years  after  birth.  The  first  girl 
gradually  proceeds  on  to  misery,  illness,  degen¬ 
eration,  and  death.  The  illegitimate  daughter 
manages  better,  becoming  a  second  “Josephine 
Baker,”  as  the  author  puts  it,  and  taking  her 
burlesque  act  to  the  United  States. 

For  this  fantastic  plot,  the  Central  American 
jungles  provide  the  setting,  consisting  of  the 
usual  props — boas,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  torrid  sex.  A  more  original  note 
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is  the  pro-Unitcd  States  sentiment,  shown  by 
the  author’s  very  sympathetic  treatment  of 
members  of  the  U.  S.  military  stationed  in  Nic¬ 
aragua  from  1912  to  1933.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  what  he  is  driving  at.  Is  this  an 
indianista  novel,  the  author  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  the  downtrodden  mestizo?  Is  it  a 
jungle  novel,  depicting  the  slow  but  sure  power 
of  the  jungle’s  curse Or  is  it  simply  intended 
as  a  paperback  “shocker”.?  The  overdramatic, 
amateurish  style  gives  the  impression  of  the 
last  named. 

,  Fredericlt^  S.  Stimson 
Northwestern  University 

^  Victor  Ruiz  liiarte.  La  vida  privada  de 
Mamd.  Madrid.  Alfil.  1956.  99  pages.  10 
ptas. 

Ruiz  Iriarte  has  the  technique  of  a  practicing 
dramatist  or  this  simple  situation  would  be 
very  dull.  In  vol.  168  of  Coleccidn  Teatro,  he 
introduces  Mama,  a  widow,  living  a  model  life 
only  because  sbe  had  told  all  her  pursuers: 
“Nothing  doing  till  my  daughter  is  married.” 
On  the  wedding  day  three  of  them  appear,  and 
an  old  man  who  wants  her  apartment.  She 
hears  their  offers,  then  announces  that  she  is 
already  married — to  one  of  them.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter  had  arranged  the  match  a  year  earlier,  to 
keep  her  mother  out  of  temptation. 

Like  most  farces,  this  play  can  not  be  logical¬ 
ly  analyzed,  but  its  three  acts  and  five  scenes 
must  provide  fun  for  the  spectators. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Altair  Tejeda  de  Tamez.  FA  perro  acomple- 
jado.  Mexico.  Studium.  1958.  127  pages. 
The  warm  understanding  and  delicate  humor 
of  this  Mexican  writer  transform  into  enter¬ 
taining  episodes  such  commonplaces  as  house- 
moving  and  a  children’s  party.  The  title  story 
concerns  a  dog  named  “Butter”,  that  decides, 
after  hearing  much  advertising,  to  answer  to 
the  name  of  “Margarine.”  Best  of  the  collection 
is  the  hilarious  account  of  a  visit  to  Monterrey 
by  three  girls.  One  wonders  if  Mexicans  agree 
when  the  writer  speaks  of  “suffering”  cursos 
de  verano  and  adds,  “It  is  not  an  illness;  it  is  a 
plague.”  Two  morbid  accounts  disturb  tbe 
lightbearted  tone  of  this  collection  of  fourteen 
diverting,  rather  trivial  cuentos. 

Alberta  Wilson  Server 
University  of  Kentucky 

Rafael  Trujillo.  Im  mujer  dormida.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Botas.  1957.  301  pages. 

This  lengthy  novel  received  the  Lanz  Duret 


prize  in  1956,  obviously  a  year  of  drought  for 
Mexican  novelists.  Made  up  of  an  unending  se¬ 
ries  of  cliches  around  the  ancient  myth  of  Pyg¬ 
malion,  this  book  does  not  manage  to  offer  a 
coherent  image  of  life  in  contemporary  Mexico 
City,  where  it  is  set,  nor  does  it  refurbish  in 
any  way  the  Greek  myth.  On  the  whole  the 
worst  novel  this  critic  has  read  in  recent 
years.  Manuel  Durdn 

Smith  College 

**  Efrain  Barquero.  La  companera.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1956.  102  pages. 
$400  m/ch. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  young  Chilean 
poet  who  became  better  known  after  receiving 
the  annual  prize  of  the  Municipalidad  de  San¬ 
tiago  in  1957  as  the  best  poet  of  the  year.  His 
collection  consists  of  two  sets  of  poems:  “La 
companera,”  and  “Arbol  marino.”  The  for¬ 
mer  contains  eighteen  poems  in  which  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  is  womanhood.  The  latter,  eleven 
poems,  comprises  the  author’s  reminiscences  of 
his  boyhood  and  adolescence  in  his  native 
Maule  region  of  Chile. 

The  keynote  of  these  poems  is  the  open  sin¬ 
cerity  with  which  the  writer  acknowledges  his 
admiration  for  “esta  mujer  que  me  acom- 
pana  / — hija,  hermana  y  madre  ella  misma.” 
His  attachment  to  his  native  Maule,  as  well  as 
his  tribute  to  the  “mujer,”  are  permeated  with 
deep  undertones  of  nostalgia,  dissatisfaction, 
and  insecurity. 

Although  Barquero  often  expresses  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  recollections  as  directly  and  simply  as 
possible,  he  cannot  escape  the  temptation  to 
write  lines  bordering  on  what  might  be  called 
incoherence  or  lack  of  restraint.  These  out¬ 
bursts  of  “vanguardismo”  spoil  the  continuity 
of  the  delicate  and  transparent  images  which 
constitute  one  of  the  best  elements  in  bis  art. 
Likewise,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  en¬ 
joyable  atmosphere  of  delicate  intimacy,  which 
at  times  prevails,  is  occasionally  vitiated  by  pro¬ 
saic  and  untimely  allusions  to  sexual  anatomy. 

Homero  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

**  Eugenio  Fernindez  Mendez.  Tras  siglo. 
San  Juan,  P.  R.  Ateneo  Puertorriqueno. 
1958.  70  pages.  $1.25. 

The  work  of  a  young  Puerto  Rican  poet  who 
calls  himself  “un  catolico,  un  ario,  un  comunis- 
ta,”  as  well  as  “un  cuerdo,  un  sonso,  un  fa- 
cista.”  These  contradictions  indicate  his  style 
and  tone. 

He  is  an  “angry”  young  man  who  has  read  a 
great  deal  but  has  not  assimilated  too  evenly. 
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There  is  an  evident  debt  to  Jimenez’s  devotion 
to  poetry  as  something  vital  and  essential:  “Es- 
tar,  nombrar  /  jpleno  vivir!”  There  is  just 
as  much  a  debt  to  Guillen,  Lorca,  Neruda,  Ce¬ 
sar  Vallejo,  Einstein,  Freud,  and  Indian  phil¬ 
osophy.  This  accounts  for  the  brittle  quality  of 
the  vocabulary  (“eritrocitos,”  “precambrico”), 
but  also  for  some  arresting  lines,  “jTambien 
el  universo  tiene  historia!”  It  also  accounts  for 
the  unevenness  of  tone  and  the  general  lack  of 
lyric  nature. 

Intelligent  and  very  much  au  courant,  Fer¬ 
nandez  Mendez  is  not  yet  a  complete  poet.  “El 
hombre  esta  aqui,  para  traducir  /  el  lenguaje, 
de  todo  cuanto  Ic  rodea.”  He  has  not  yet  done 
that.  Howard  T.  Young 

Pomona  College 

**  Luis  Pales  Matos.  Poesia,  1915-1956.  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico. 
1957.  305  pages. 

Puerto  Rico  can  be  proud  of  Pales  Matos,  most 
of  whose  poems,  written  over  a  period  of  forty 
years  and  published  infrequently,  have  now 
Iseen  collected  and  brought  out  in  this  volume. 
A  versatile  artist  who  handles  many  verse 
forms  and  themes  with  competence  and  some 
with  brilliance,  he  is  especially  renowned  for 
his  poems  about  the  Negro.  “Composed  of 
Antillean  ingredients,”  these  songs  are  ex¬ 
tremely  sensual  and  permeated  with  the  rum¬ 
bling  beat  of  drums,  the  frenzied  rhythms  of 
dancing  black  feet,  bright  flashing  colors  and 
pungent  odors,  and  the  mysterious  world  of 
zombies,  voodoo,  and  magic.  Onomatopoeia, 
heavy  alliteration,  and  often  grotesque  cas¬ 
cades  of  words  and  names  which  enchant  the 
ear  are  artfully  employed  to  convey  these  sen¬ 
sations.  Not  only  in  the  Negro  poems,  but  in 
his  entire  work,  the  author  possesses  a  strong 
appetite  for  life  and  an  aptitude  for  describing 
it  with  verve  and  gusto.  His  recent  death  was 
a  loss  to  his  country. 

Federico  de  Onis  has  written  a  long  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  book,  well  larded  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  other  critics;  in  addition,  there  is  an 
extensive  bibliography  of  studies  on  the  poet. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  Texas 

German  Pardo  Garcia.  Eternidad  del  rui- 
senor.  Mexico.  Cuadernos  Americanos. 
1956.  151  pages.  $15  m/mex. 

Sometimes  observer,  sometimes  participant, 
perceiving  with  all  his  senses,  the  poet  minutely 
examines  the  life  around  him.  He  is  attracted 
by  the  elements  of  strength  and  live-giving  in 


people  and  landscape.  Even  death — true  death 
— is  at  the  root  of  life,  though  the  miner’s  eerie 
view  of  the  underside  of  the  crypt  inspires  a 
hymn  of  anguish.  Virile  and  unhurried,  the 
style  combines  brilliance  of  expression  with 
gentleness  of  feeling.  The  poet  is  unafraid  of 
long  sinewy  lines  and  long  poems.  When  you 
read  these  poems  you  feel  that  you  clasp  some¬ 
thing  steady  in  your  hands. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 

University  of  California 

**  Jose  Maria  Quiroga  Pla.  Lm  realidad  re- 
flejada.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1955.  170  pages. 
With  few  marked  exceptions — Neruda,  Bor¬ 
ges,  Mistral,  among  them — there  seem  to  be 
two  main  traditions  in  Latin  American  con¬ 
temporary  poetry:  (1)  the  more  readily  recog¬ 
nizable  traditional  line — Chocano-Dario-Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez — of  poets  interested  in  the 
pictorial  value  of  the  image  and  in  the  descrip¬ 
tive  quality  of  words,  and  (2)  the  poets  who 
seem  to  follow  a  more  “prosaic”  conception  of 
realist  poetry,  somewhat  under  the  influence 
perhaps  of  certain  American  poets,  but  who  in 
reality  are  also  following  a  tradition  within 
the  Hispanic  world — that  of  Campoamor.  To 
this  latter  group  belongs  the  poet  Quiroga  Pla, 
who  possibly  would  be  horrified  to  be  likened 
to  the  nincteenth<entury  poet,  but  whose  po¬ 
etry  nevertheless  brings  to  mind  the  pseudo- 
philosophical  verses  of  the  author  of  “Humora- 
das”  and  “Doloras,”  as  is  the  case  with  his  po¬ 
em  9  of  “Andenes  del  esperar.”  Occasionally, 
however,  we  are  pleasantly  surprised  by  really 
original  findings,  such  as  poem  5  in  the  same 
section,  in  which  Quiroga  Pla  succeeds  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  beautiful  sensation  of  awakening  to  the 
beauties  of  the  morning.  Everything  is  here 
expressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  with 
an  unmistakable  contemporary  flavor. 

Rudolph  Cardona 

Chatham  College 

Ruben  Vela.  Veranos.  Buenos  Aires.  Lo- 
sada.  1957.  103  pages. 

In  these  poems,  published  as  part  of  the  Poetas 
de  Espaha  y  America  series,  Ruben  Vela  sum¬ 
marizes  his  attitude  toward  existence  thus: 
“He  aprendido  la  verdad  del  hombre:  su  per- 
manencia  en  las  contradicciones.”  Unable  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  about  man’s  purpose 
on  earth,  the  poet  decides  to  mold  his  days 
around  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  beauty  of 
love.  In  the  latter  sections,  however,  he  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  pensive  about  the  final¬ 
ity  of  death  and  concentrates  increasingly  on 
this  theme.  At  the  end,  he  resignedly  yet  hope- 
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fully  awaits  death  “donde  el  esplendido  tiem- 
po  inBnito  es  tuyo  para  siempre.”  A  simple, 
dynamic  style  and  an  unusual  variety  of  verse 
forms  add  to  the  artistic  sincerity  of  this  poetic 
quest  into  life’s  meaning. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
Le  Moyne  College 

**  Fernando  Benitez.  Ki:  El  drama  de  un 
pueblo  y  de  una  planta.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1956.  291  pages  -f-  16 
plates. 

This  report  on  the  cultivation  of  henequen — 
“ki,”  in  the  Mayan  tongue — is  motivated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  by  an  intention  to  “de- 
nunciar  las  crimenes  y  las  injusticias  de  que  se 
ha  hecho  victimas  a  millones  de  indios  mayas.” 
Henequen  is  described,  then,  as  one  of  those 
opulent  gifts  of  nature  which,  like  many  an¬ 
other  of  the  Latin  American  plants  and  min¬ 
erals,  have  led  to  slavery  and  misery,  rather 
than  to  happiness.  The  two  causes  of  disaster 
in  the  specific  case  of  Yucatan  are  given  as  “ra- 
pacidad  extranjera”  and  “  codicia  propia.” 

Such  a  subject  is  of  general  interest  from  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  political  points  of  view.  The 
author’s  treatment  of  it  is  particularly  effective 
because  of  a  rather  remarkable  objectivity  and 
a  literary  style  which  makes  his  book  a  pleasure 
to  read.  Madaline  W.  Nichols 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

**  Ramiro  de  Maeztu.  El  sentido  reverencial 
del  dinero.  Madrid.  Nacional.  1957.  322 
pages.  65  ptas. 

This  is  a  collection  of  fifty-two  short  articles 
written  by  the  Spanish  economist  Ramiro  de 
Maeztu  and  originally  published  in  Spanish 
and  Cuban  newspapers  between  1922  and 
1933.  They  are  here  arranged  not  chronologi¬ 
cally  but  synthetically,  grouped  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  major  titles:  Introduccion,  El  sentido 
espiritual  del  dinero,  Lo  economico  y  la  socic- 
dad.  La  vida  economica  en  Espaha,  and  El 
mundo  hispanico  y  norteamericano. 

Substantially,  Maeztu’s  thesis  is  that  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  is  human  and  that  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  should  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  good  that  will  accrue  from  it  to  so¬ 
ciety.  Max  L.  Moorhead 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Alfonso  Rangel  Guerra,  Jose  Angel  Ren¬ 
don.  Pdginas  sobre  Alfonso  Reyes  ( 1946- 
1957).  Monterrey,  N.  L.  Universidad  de 
Nuevo  Leon.  1957.  649  pages. 

The  goodly  company  of  Reyesistas  throughout 
the  world  will  be  delighted  to  have  this  hand¬ 


some  and  substantial  second  volume.  The  best 
tribute  is  not  fulsome  praise,  but  a  sincere  at¬ 
tempt  to  understand;  and  the  eighty-odd  read¬ 
ers,  students,  critics,  and  friends  (in  the  case 
of  Reyes,  all  these  terms  are  coextensive)  have 
performed  their  task  well.  As  with  the  first 
volume,  the  selection  is  excellent,  and  the  typo¬ 
graphical  presentation  puts  our  own  presses  to 
shame.  Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Lia  Esther  Rossi  de  Torres.  Los  dos  porti¬ 
cos.  Buenos  Aires.  The  Author.  1957.  99 
pages. 

This  Argentine  poet  has  chosen  poetic  prose 
as  her  medium.  Her  book  opens  with  a  some¬ 
what  cryptic  introduction  in  which  the  reader 
is  informed  that  the  subsequent  notes  are  the 
outcome  of  direct  contact  between  the  poet  and 
her  surroundings.  The  introduction  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fifteen  short  chapters  devoted  to  un¬ 
important  episodes  of  daily  life:  short  scenes 
which  seem  in  some  way  to  be  transported  into 
the  inner  world  of  the  writer,  to  be  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  meditation.  These  brief  dramas  are 
presented  subjectively,  as  coming  from  the 
poet’s  heart,  and  they  find  delightful  expres¬ 
sion  in  loquacious  monologues  not  lacking  in 
freshness.  Mary  Borelli 

Ohio  State  University 

Valentin  Castanys.  El  mundo  en  zapatillas. 
Barcelona.  Destino.  1958.  327  pages. 

As  cartoonist,  humorist,  and  radio  personality 
of  Barcelona,  Castanys  has  been  entertaining 
the  Spaniards  for  twenty-five  years.  This  an¬ 
thology  illustrates  all  phases.  Colored  cartoons 
are  scattered  throughout  the  volume,  and  there 
are  several  sections  in  black  and  white.  From 
his  work  as  sports  editor  for  jXutl  and  El  once 
come  such  articles  as  “Profesionales  de  golf,” 
“La  Iona  del  ring,”  and  “Terminologia  fut- 
bolistica.” 

Especially  entertaining  are  the  first  section 
dealing  with  Spanish  customs,  and  the  section 
“Cosas  de  la  familia  Sistacs,”  whose  misad¬ 
ventures  Castanys  has  been  relating  over  the 
radio  since  1933.  Readers  will  get  many  smiles 
and  not  a  few  chuckles  from  this  volume. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

**  Juan-Eduardo  Cirlot.  Cubismo  y  figura- 
cion.  Barcelona.  Seix  Barral.  1957.  115 
pages,  ill. 

This  little  book,  preceded  in  the  same  collec¬ 
tion  by  two  related  volumes.  La  pintura  sur- 
realista  and  Del  expresionismo  a  la  abstraccidn. 
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completes  a  brief  history  of  modern  art,  Cirlot 
writes  incisively  and  well,  though  his  passion 
for  pithy  formulations  leads  him  to  neologisms 
like  presentizar  and  figuratividad.  He  views 
the  various  schools  and  -isms  with  sympathy 
and  understanding,  assuming  a  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  of  modern  art  than  most  of  his  readers 
will  have.  There  are  the  usual  misspellings, 
some  minor  errors  of  fact,  and  insufficient  illus¬ 
trations,  but  on  the  whole  this  is  a  lucid,  well- 
informed,  and  pleasantly  detached  account  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  modern  art,  one 
which  keeps  away  from  the  anecdote  and  pen¬ 
etrates  right  to  the  ideological  core. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Paulino  Garagorri.  Ortega,  una  reforma  de 
la  filosof'ia.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente. 
1958.  189  pages.  50  ptas. 

A  philosophy  which  has  as  many  different  fa¬ 
cets  as  that  of  Ortega  has  finally  been  systema¬ 
tized  in  this  slender  volume.  It  contains  the 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  Ortega  y  Gasset 
given  by  the  author  during  the  month  of  April, 
1957,  at  the  University  of  Madrid.  Professor 
Garagorri  has  performed  a  timely  and  valuable 
service  in  pinpointing  the  place  of  Ortega  in 
the  traditional  framework  of  philosophy.  He 
also  shows  in  great  detail  how  Ortega’s  “vital 
reason”  displaces  the  older  terms  utilized  in 
traditional  metaphysics,  and  how  the  new  con¬ 
cepts  have  moved  existential  problems  to  a 
different  level  of  consciousness. 

The  problems  thrown  up  by  the  relationship 
of  reality  to  reason  are  particularly  well  an¬ 
notated.  A  bibliography  of  those  of  Ortega’s 
works  not  yet  included  in  the  Collected  Worlds 
is  also  made  available.  This  volume,  written 
in  a  lucid  conversational  style,  should  clear  up 
some  of  the  contradictions  in  the  thought  of 
Ortega.  Hans  Beerman 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

**  Ateya  Heikal.  La  mujer  egipcia.  Bilbao. 
Confcrencias  y  Ensayos.  1958.  45  pages.  10 
ptas. 

This  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Instituto 
Hispano-Arabe  de  Madrid  when  the  author, 
now  twenty-five,  was  studying  in  Madrid  for 
her  doctorate.  She  had  found  a  good  many 
misconceptions  on  the  part  of  Westerners  with 
regard  to  the  status  of  Egyptian  women,  and  in 
combatting  these  presents  her  material  in  a 
sort  of  life  chronology  sequence,  beginning  at 
the  elementary  school  level.  She  correctly 
points  out  that  all  professions  are  now  open  to 
women,  with  the  exception  of  the  teaching  of 
medicine,  and  that  they  may  receive  the  same 


instruction  as  boys,  although  they  arc  segre¬ 
gated  in  their  classes.  What  the  Westerner  will 
find  most  surprising  is  that  Egypt  has  a  wom¬ 
en’s  National  Guard  in  which  women  are 
taught  to  handle  arms,  give  first  aid,  drive 
cars,  and  deliver  communications.  As  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  any  such  discussion,  she  distinguishes 
between  the  city  woman  and  her  country  sis¬ 
ter,  between  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor. 

The  Spanish  reads  simply  and  easily,  al¬ 
though  the  verb  tenses  arc  occasionally  inac¬ 
curate  or  unexpected:  “El  14  de  marzo  de  1919 
caia"  (instead  of  cay6)  \  “poco  a  poco  me  acos- 
tumbre"  (may  be  used,  but  in  this  case  acos- 
tumbraba  would  have  expressed  better  the  idea 
of  gradualness). 

With  the  eyes  of  the  world  focussed  nervous¬ 
ly  on  the  Middle  East’s  politics  and  economy, 
this  lecture,  small  though  it  is,  will  throw  new 
light  on  some  other  aspects  of  its  civilization. 

B.  G.  D. 

Julio  Caro  Baroja.  Estudios  mogrebies.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigacioncs 
Cientificas.  1957.  153  pages.  90  ptas. 

The  latest,  detailed  study  by  the  modern  Span¬ 
ish  Arabist  Caro  Baroja  is  a  series  of  discon¬ 
nected  essays  on  the  anthropological  and  socio¬ 
logical  development  of  the  Moslem  societies  of 
the  Sahara,  particularly  of  the  Moroccan  Mo- 
greb  regions.  His  work  is  a  scholarly  text.  Most 
of  the  collected  chapters  in  this  book  rely  on 
the  surviving  writings  of  Ibn  Haldun  (1332- 
1406),  the  medieval  Islamic  anthropologist, 
and  later  European  research  on  him. 

Though  the  author  did  not  intend  to  present 
his  material  in  orderly  fashion,  the  reader  will 
not  adjust  his  thinking  easily  while  reading 
from  chapter  to  chapter.  “Un  grumete  en  el 
Sahara,”  the  well-documented  account  of  the 
wanderings  of  a  British  ship’s  cabin  boy 
among  the  nomadic  tribes,  scarcely  fits  into 
place  with  the  following  chapter,  a  treatise  on 
“El  viejo  comercio  sahariano.” 

This  author’s  careful  bibliography  and  foot¬ 
notes  are  almost  as  valuable  to  the  scholar  as 
are  his  books.  Published  by  the  prolific  Insti¬ 
tuto  de  Estudios  Africanos,  a  pampered  divi¬ 
sion  of  Spain’s  Consejo  Superior  de  Investiga- 
ciones  Cientificas  and  supported  by  a  regime 
africanista  in  origin,  this  volume  includes  a 
complete  index  of  all  articles  published  in  the 
last  forty  issues  of  Africa,  the  Instituto’s  aca¬ 
demic  organ.  Of  equal  bibliographic  value  are 
the  author’s  excellent  chapter  footnotes  of 
Spanish  and  European  research  on  Ibn  Hal- 
dun.  John  Harbron 

Toronto 
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Pedro  Lain  Entralgo.  Espana  como  pro- 
blema.  I :  Desde  la  “Polemica  de  la  ciencia 
espanola”  hasta  la  "Generacion  del  98." 
II:  Desde  la  "Generacidn  del  98"  hasta 
1936.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1956.  457,  581 
pages. 

A  scholarly  clarity  of  thought  and  expression 
characterizes  this  work,  in  which  the  author 
refines  the  “problema  de  Espana”  as  the  dra¬ 
matic  inability  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  Spaniards  to  create  a  country  satisfied 
in  the  least  with  its  political  and  social  struc¬ 
ture.  He  studies,  within  this  period,  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  most  important  Spanish  intellec¬ 
tuals  towards  Spain’s  culture,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  a  historic  problem  not  without  solu¬ 
tion. 

Volume  I  is  devoted  to  the  nineteenth<en- 
tury  polemics  between  reactionaries,  content  to 
invoke  Spain’s  past  glory  without  making  of  it 
a  dynamic  creative  force  for  the  present  and 
future,  and  liberals,  choosing  to  ignore  Spain’s 
historic  roots  as  a  firm  base  for  their  unstable 
present.  Amidst  this  dual  mediocrity  of 
thought,  two  great  Spaniards  stand  out,  the 
conservative  intellectual,  literary  historian,  and 
aesthete,  Menendez  Pelayo,  and  the  superior 
man  of  science,  scholar,  patriot,  and  Nobel 
prize  winner,  Ramon  y  Cajal,  whose  thoughts 
and  achievements  are  studied  at  length. 

Readers  will  welcome,  in  the  second  volume, 
a  new  edition  of  La  generacidn  del  noventa  y 
ocho  (1945),  so  vital  to  a  comprehension  of 
Spain’s  great  literary  figures  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  their  portrayal  of  “Espana  como 
problema.”  Interesting  “apendices”  have  been 
added.  In  the  “epilogo,”  Lain  Entralgo  de¬ 
clares  that  he  and  other  Spaniards,  formed 
spiritually  in  an  epoch  of  contradictions,  have 
devoted  a  large  part  of  their  lives  to  the  task  of 
building  bridges  of  friendship  and  intercom¬ 
munication  between  themselves  and  others 
who  live  and  think  beside  them,  and  he  offers 
his  work  as  a  link  in  this  system  of  bridges  of 
continuity  and  hope. 

Marguerite  C.  Rand 
U niversity  of  Maryland 

^  Fernando  de  los  Rios.  Religion  y  estado  en 
la  Espana  del  siglo  XVI.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  1957.  199  pages. 
This  book  was  written  during  the  best  years  of 
Fernando  de  los  Rios’s  productive  spirit.  Its 
title  bears  the  name  of  the  first  chapter  given 
to  a  lecture  published  in  1927;  it  is  followed  by 
several  acute  insights  into  problems  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  as:  the  idea 
of  Monarchy,  the  institution  of  the  Herman- 


dades  of  Castille  and  of  the  Inquisition  as  or¬ 
gans  of  unity;  Machiavellianism  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  anti-Machiavellianism  that  developed 
in  Spain;  international  juridical  thought  and 
Francisco  de  Vitoria,  with  a  very  interesting 
study  on  the  problems  of  justice  brought  on  by 
the  discovery,  conquest,  and  settlement  of  the 
New  World.  The  author  presents  theories  and 
facts  concerning  the  Indian,  the  polemic  on 
unlawfulness  and  on  the  justification  of  war, 
on  the  role  of  Erasmianism  in  Spain.  Many 
parts  of  the  book  have  been  written  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Spanish  American  student  by 
this  eminent  Spanish  professor.  Minister  of 
Education  in  Spain,  and  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  to  the  United  States. 

The  preface  by  Angel  del  Rio  goes  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  book;  within  the  limits  im¬ 
posed,  it  comprises  the  whole  of  Fernando  de 
los  Rios’s  thought,  and  is  original,  informative, 
and  useful.  Scholars  and  students  of  Spanish 
culture  must  be  grateful  to  the  Fondo  de  Cul¬ 
tura  for  the  reprinting  of  Religidn  y  estado,  out 
of  print  and  greatly  needed  for  so  long. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Carlos  Morla  Lynch.  En  Espana  con  Fede¬ 
rico  Garcia  Lorca.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1957. 
498  pages  10  plates. 

This  Chilean  diplomat,  assigned  to  Madrid, 
kept  a  journal  covering  the  years  1928-36,  and 
from  it  produced  this  intimate,  informal  book, 
pulsating  with  life  and  written  in  an  undated 
anecdotal  style.  Federico  became  his  intimate 
friend,  came  and  went  at  all  hours,  stayed  for 
dinner,  was  almost  a  member  of  the  family. 
Having  the  flavor  of  a  diary,  somewhat  gos¬ 
sipy,  this  book  is  revealing  of  the  personality 
of  the  poet  and  a  large  literary  and  artistic  cir¬ 
cle  which  frequented  the  Morla  home.  We 
get  to  know  Manuel  Altolaguirre,  Vicente 
Huidobro,  Marfa  de  Maeztu,  “La  Argentini- 
ta,”  Victoria  Ocampo,  Pedro  Salinas,  Juan  Ra¬ 
mon  Jimenez,  and  dozens  more  through  the 
warm,  personal  recollections  related  here  much 
better  than  we  could  from  any  number  of  crit¬ 
ical  studies.  Not  intended  to  be  a  systematic 
biography  nor  a  psychological  analysis,  the 
book’s  contribution  is  real  understanding  of 
the  poet  as  a  person  and  many  valuable  side 
lights  on  Lorca’s  literary  work.  The  theme  of 
his  life  was:  “Yo  soy  del  partido  de  los  po- 
bres  . . .,  pero  de  los  pobres  buenos,”  and  at  the 
core  of  his  gaiety  was  a  fear  of  life  and  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  death. 

Morla  Lynch  is  a  good  observer  of  human 
nature  and  has  the  ability  to  characterize  peo- 
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pie  in  a  few,  well-chosen  words  (Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set — “talent  and  wisdom  on  a  granite  base,” 
Eugenio  d’Ors - “literary  lion,”  Juan  Ra¬ 

mon  Jimenez — “finely  sculptured  features  in 
a  marble  face”).  In  the  mass  of  Lorca  studies 
now  being  produced,  these  unpretentious  rec¬ 
ollections  will  catch  many  a  reflected  facet  of 
personality  and  work  not  revealed  by  the 
showcase  method  of  criticism. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Carlos  Davila.  Nosotros,  los  de  las  Ameri¬ 
cas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Pacifico.  1956.  303 
pages.  $1,000  m/ch. 

The  late  Carlos  Davila’s  appeal  for  close  and 
effective  Pan  American  unity  first  appeared 
under  the  title  of  We  of  the  Americas  (Chica¬ 
go,  Ziff-Davis)  in  1949,  five  years  before  Da¬ 
vila  became  Secretary-General  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States  and  six  years  before 
his  death.  The  second  Spanish  edition  of  this 
work  is  essentially  the  same  book,  minus  cer¬ 
tain  material  that  has  lost  its  timeliness.  The 
strong  point  of  Davila’s  treatise  remains  his 
analysis  of  discordant  elements  in  U.  S.-Latin 
American  relations;  the  weakness  is  still  the 
failure  to  present  convincing  evidence  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  organized  as  a  single 
politicaj  and  economic  entity,  could  indeed  “di¬ 
rect  world  affairs,  instead  of  being  swept  along 
by  them,”  or  even  that  “an  alert,  competent 
Pan  Americanism  is  the  .  .  .  only  possible 
course  for  the  security  of  the  United  States.” 
In  spite  of  an  outdated  enthusiasm  for  what 
Eugene  Staley  called  “the  myth  of  the  conti¬ 
nents,”  Davila  is  required  reading  for  all  who 
want  to  know  the  basic  reasons  for  the  current 
resentment  toward  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America. 

Donald  /.  Alderson 
University  of  Arizona 


“The  favor  accorded  Dickens  by  the  Spanish  reader 
is  astonishing.  We  do  not  know  by  virtue  of  what  mys¬ 
terious  law  the  poetic  world  of  Dickens,  partially  per¬ 
meated  by  English  fog — that  literary  fog  which  so  eas¬ 
ily  breeds  alarming  and  hair-raising  beings — has  at¬ 
tracted  for  more  than  a  century  the  sun-drenched  minds 
of  the  Spanish;  it  must  be  the  pcrfietual  and  mutual 
curiosity  of  the  sun  for  the  fog.” 

El  Libro  Espanol 


Diccionario  de  la  literatura  latinoameri- 
cana,  Bolivia.  Chile.  2  vols.  Washington. 
Union  Panamericana.  n.d.,  1958.  ix-|-121, 
X  -f-  234  pages.  $0.50,  $0.75. 

With  these  two  volumes,  a  project  which 
promises  to  be  a  very  useful  one  has  been  ini¬ 
tiated.  The  plan  is  to  present,  by  means  of 
alphabetized  articles  on  leading  writers  and 
their  works,  a  panorama  of  the  literary  evolu¬ 
tion  in  Latin  America  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present.  Included  also  are  non-Americans 
who  wrote  in  or  about  the  New  World  in  the 
colonial  period  and  those  who,  in  the  modern 
period,  became  a  part  of  Latin  American  cul¬ 
ture  through  birth  or  residence.  Excluded  are 
those  whose  writing  has  other  than  literary  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  preface  states  that  the  work  is 
not  limited  to  personalities  and  that  it  deals 
also  with  literary  currents,  reviews,  and  pe¬ 
riodicals,  societies,  etc.,  but  we  fail  to  find  any 
separate  items  dealing  with  them  and  assume 
that  information  pertaining  to  them  is  given 
indirectly.  However,  this  is  misleading. 

The  data  on  each  writer  are  organized  in  the 
following  order:  brief  biographical  facts,  eval¬ 
uation,  bibliography  divided  into  works  by  and 
works  on  that  particular  author.  These  articles 
average  one  to  two  pages.  Each  article  is  ini¬ 
tialed  by  its  editor  or,  if  not  initialed,  is  the 
work  of  the  Chief  of  the  Seccion  de  Letras,  Ar¬ 
mando  Correia  Pacheco,  who  signs  the  preface. 
Augusto  Guzman  assisted  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  on  Bolivia,  and  Raiil  Silva 
Castro,  Juan  Marin,  Luis  Merino  Reyes,  and 
Arturo  Torres  Rioseco  with  the  volume  on 
Chile,  whose  preface  is  identical  down  to  the 
mention  of  the  particular  volume.  The  cri¬ 
terion  is  to  select  the  writers  who  are  signifi¬ 
cant  from  a  Latin  American  viewpoint  and 
not  strictly  that  of  their  respective  countries. 

B.  G.  D. 


“The  Grolier  Society  of  Canada,  Limited,  publisher 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Canadiana,  has  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  editors  and  Cana¬ 
dian  librarians  and  scholars,  a  deluxe,  10-volume  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Encyclopedia  Canadiana."  .  . .  The  volumes 
“contain  10,000  entries  arranged  alphabetically,  with 
extensive  bibliographical  notes.  It  is  well  illustrated 
with  drawings,  photographs,  and  maps.” 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Congress) 


Books  in  Italian 

( For  Other  Books  in  Italian,  see  “Headliners”) 


Arnaldo  Bocclli.  Giaime  Pintor  e  la  lettera- 
tura  della  rests tema.  Roma.  Sciascia.  1958. 
53  pages.  450  1. 

In  this  small  book  the  author  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  essential  facts  of  the  brief  but  influ¬ 
ential  life  of  one  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the 
Italian  Resistance.  There  is  also  a  short  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Italian  literature  of  the  Resistance 
and  the  role  Pintor  had  in  it;  the  latter  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  numerous  quotations  from  his 
writings.  A  bibliography  of  Pintor’s  works 
and  of  articles  about  him  closes  the  book, 
which  may  well  be  considered  a  most  useful 
aid  to  the  study  of  this  period  of  Italy’s  his¬ 
tory  and  literature. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

**  Ennio  Francia.  Chateaubriand.  Brescia. 
Morcelliana.  1958.  562  pages  -f"  12  plates. 
2,500  1. 

For  years,  the  author  of  this  original  volume 
has  consulted  all  the  known  literary  documents 
on  the  life  and  works  of  Chateaubriand.  He 
gives  us  here,  in  an  erudite,  well-organized, 
and  yet  lively  study,  a  biography  of  the  great 
French  writer,  statesman,  traveler,  and  creator 
of  a  marvelously  new  style.  His  is  a  very  read¬ 
able  and  engrossing  literary  account  of  a  most 
dramatic  period  of  French  history.  We  are 
present  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  at 
its  fall,  at  the  Restoration,  and  at  all  subse¬ 
quent  stormy  political  events,  up  to  the  death 
of  the  hero,  in  1848. 

Father  Francia,  an  Italian  priest  of  literary 
note,  has  been  able  to  analyze  Chateaubriand’s 
character  with  true  sympathy  for  the  man  and 
his  achievements  and  yet  with  a  good  deal  of 
detachment.  The  result  is  a  revealing  and 
moving  analysis  of  the  public  and  private 
deeds  of  an  individual  whose  historical  role, 
in  retrospect,  is  little  short  of  amazing.  His 
love  affairs  are  among  the  most  romantic  of  all 
time,  in  an  age  that  was  fascinated  by  Byron, 
Shelley,  Mme  de  StaB,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Lamartine,  Musset,  and  George  Sand.  This  is 
indeed  an  important  piece  of  work  deserving 
many  readers  and  the  attention  of  all  special¬ 
ists  in  the  social,  literary,  and  political  events 
of  the  years  1789-1848.  We  regret  to  say,  how¬ 


ever,  that  too  many  French  passages,  quoted 
in  the  original,  are  marred  by  inexcusable  mis¬ 
prints.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

^  Giulio  Natali.  Torquato  Tasso.  Firenze. 

“La  Nuova  Italia.”  1958. 197  pages.  1,000 1. 
This  edition,  revised,  yet  unchanged  as  to  the 
general  scope,  attempts  to  present  the  necessary 
minimum  which  every  cultured  Italian  should 
know  about  the  life  and  works  of  Tasso.  The 
succinct  biography  naturally  also  deals  with 
the  poet’s  all  too  famous,  problematic  mental 
illness.  In  the  discussion  of  the  works,  the  less 
well  known  opere  minore  are  given  due  con¬ 
sideration:  the  lyrical  poems,  the  Aminta  and 
other  dramata,  letters,  treatises,  dialogues,  and 
orations.  The  Gerusalemme  Uberata  is,  of 
course,  given  the  most  careful  attention,  with 
an  effort  to  counteract  somewhat  the  critical 
views  formulated  by  Francesco  De  Sanctis. 
The  book  is  also  interesting  as  a  cultural  docu¬ 
ment.  Published  for  the  first  time  in  1943,  it 
seems  to  reflect  a  historic  moment  of  the  an¬ 
guish  and  distress  for  which  the  figure  of 
Tasso  is  a  timeless  archetype. 

Alfred  Adler 
Brooklyn  College 

**  Carlo  Bernari.  A  more  amaro.  Firenze.  Val- 
lecchi.  1958.  122  pages.  700  1. 

This  is  another  one  of  those  little  tales  about 
nobody  in  particular,  so  popular  in  Italy  these 
days.  It  has  no  real  plot,  no  obvious  character 
study,  and — thank  heavens — no  message,  so- 
ciologico-political  or  other.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
even  much  of  a  book  ...  at  first. 

A  widow  complains  that  her  dress  was  not 
properly  dyed,  the  proprietor  has  coffee  sent  in, 
the  better  to  discuss  the  matter,  and,  naturally, 
one  thing  leads  to  another.  The  relationship 
drags  on,  somewhat  inhibited  by  the  widow’s 
only  child  but  not  in  the  least  by  the  grand¬ 
mother,  who  is  inseparable  from  her  news¬ 
paper.  Renata  will  not  marry  Ugo  though, 
claiming  he  does  not  know  what  it  would 
mean  to  assume  family  responsibilities.  Even¬ 
tually  Ugo  runs  off  to  France,  but  when  he  re¬ 
turns,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  forget  Renata. 
All  this  is  just  about  as  monotonous  as  it 
sounds,  but  we  discover  that  Bernari  had  an 
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acc  up  his  sleeve.  The  relationship  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  between  Ugo  and  the  son,  Vittorio, 
suddenly  comes  to  the  fore,  with  the  result 
that  the  novel  suddenly  sweeps  upward  near 
the  end,  striking  an  unexpected  note  of  poign¬ 
ancy.  With  a  wry  smile,  we  have  to  confess 
that  the  author  knew  what  he  was  up  to  all 
the  time. 

David  Griffin 
Washington,  D,  C. 

**  Armando  Bozzoli.  Nella  vita  di  tutti.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Feltrinelli.  1956.  128  pages.  300  1. 
With  this  inexpensive  series  (Universale  Eco¬ 
nomica  Feltrinelli )  the  publisher  wants  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  young,  unknown  authors. 

Armando  Bozzoli  comes  from  a  poor  farm¬ 
er’s  family,  and,  what  education  he  acquired, 
he  mostly  taught  himself.  His  short  tale  is 
largely  autobiographical  and  tells  about  the 
problems  and  conflicts  he  had  to  face  after 
returning  from  the  war.  While  one  can  not 
help  but  admire  his  sincerity  and  ambition, 
this  does  not  make  him  a  writer.  The  drama¬ 
tic  conflicts  are  all  there,  but  he  does  not  have 
the  skill  to  develop  and  shape  them. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

Giancarlo  Buzzi.  II  senatore.  Milano.  Fel¬ 
trinelli.  1958.  172  pages.  400  1. 

The  present  excellent  first  work  of  a  young 
w-riter  is  part  of  the  same  scries  in  which  Ugo 
Pirro’s  Le  soldatesse  was  published  a  few  years 
ago. 

One  of  the  managers  of  a  large  corporation, 
a  rcs{>cctcd  and  essential  employee  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  figure  of  today’s  business  world, 
finds  himself  trapped  in  a  Kafka-like  atmos¬ 
phere  of  hallucination.  At  first  only  after 
working  hours,  then  in  the  very  midst  of  hec¬ 
tic  activity,  the  father  of  the  present  head  of 
the  firm,  the  senator,  now  dead,  returns  to  visit 
the  manager  to  beg  him  to  join  him  in  the 
search  for  his  son,  whose  existence  is  known  by 
everybody  but  who  is  never  seen  by  anyone. 
To  force  his  son  to  step  forward  the  senator 
suggests  a  number  of  subterfuges  which  in  his 
day  would  have  resulted  in  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  superiors:  the  manager’s  sudden 
disappearance,  an  unjust  dismissal,  a  large 
contract  lost  to  the  firm  through  negligence. 
Nothing  works.  The  machines  of  the  complex 
continue  grinding  away  and  no  human  action 
seems  to  be  able  to  rock  its  foundation,  the 
employee  being  both  wonderfully  protected 
and  secure  and  tragically  alienated  from  his 
humanity.  But  the  horror  of  the  world  of  auto¬ 


mation  never  becomes  satire  nor  docs  it  lead 
to  rebellion  or  accusation.  Rather,  it  serves  to 
underline  the  greater  humanity  of  the  men  in¬ 
volved,  their  greater  need  for  love,  their  ca¬ 
pacity  for  feeling  it. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

Manlio  Cancogni.  Cos'e  I’amicizia.  Milano. 
Feltrinelli.  1958.321  pages.  1,500  1. 

The  book  contains  three  racconti,  unimagina¬ 
tively  titled:  “Azorin  c  Miro,”  “  Cos’e  I’amici- 
zia,”  and  “Dov’era  la  verita.”  They  have  the 
characteristics  of  both  the  short  story  and  the 
novel,  in  that  each  is  about  a  hundred  pages 
long,  and  each  indulges  in  details  that  belong 
to  the  novel:  A  great  deal  happens,  but  there 
is  very  little  action.  The  narratives  arc  prolix 
and  somewhat  bewildering  in  the  first  half, 
but  they  do  grow  interesting  and  even  grip¬ 
ping  toward  the  end;  however,  the  reader  was 
expecting  either  something  different  or  some¬ 
thing  more  significant.  The  worth  of  the 
book  resides  in  the  well-worded  metaphors, 
and  in  the  effective  simplicity  of  the  language. 
It  may  be  highly  recommended  for  second 
or  third  year  students  of  Italian. 

Donato  Internoscia 

University  of  Al^ron 

**  Mario  Fcrreri.  Ad  ognuno  un  invito.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1958.  213  pages.  700  1. 

A  visitor  to  the  little  town  of  Pianorello,  high 
in  the  Appenines,  not  far  from  Bologna,  will 
note  that  one  thing  characteristic  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  village  is  completely  lacking  in  the  new 
town  replacing  the  one  that  was  destroyed  in 
the  war.  A  little  inquiry  will  also  reveal  that 
no  church  exists  in  the  whole  town  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  area  want  nothing  to  do 
with  the  church.  The  action  of  the  story  is  built 
around  this  scene,  both  in  its  relation  to  the 
town  and  to  what  takes  place  in  the  lives  of 
the  characters  of  the  book.  The  story,  which 
ends  tragically,  touches  on  the  lives  of  many 
people  and  when  it  ends  we  can  glimpse  a  ray 
of  hope  that  perhaps  some  day  the  element  of 
spirituality,  so  necessary  to  human  life,  may 
once  more  become  a  part  of  the  town’s  life. 
The  book  is  interesting  and  decidedly  read¬ 
able. 

Wm,  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

Cristoforo  Levi.  Un  suicida.  Milano.  Gas¬ 
taldi.  1958.  342  pages.  1,000  1. 

Gianfranco  Sommei  and  two  other  medical 
students  in  Milan  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
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discussing  the  philosophy  of  causes  of  suicide, 
death,  morality,  religion,  the  Church,  and 
many  other  subjects.  Sommei  tries  to  consider 
himself  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  suicide, 
and  even  criticizes  newspaper  accounts  of  such 
events.  On  one  occasion  he  throws  himself  at 
an  automobile  merely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  young  lady,  who  later  rejects  him  when 
she  discovers  that  it  was  a  trick  on  his  part. 
After  receiving  his  degree  he  throws  himself 
in  front  of  a  train  on  a  foggy  Christmas  night. 
Trainmen  take  him  to  a  hospital,  where  he  dies 
four  days  later. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

Gian  Gaspare  Napolitano.  //  jiglio  del  ca- 
pitano .  Milano.  Mondadori.  1958.  317 
pages.  1,000  1. 

When  he  was  twenty-two  Napolitano  went  as 
a  journalist  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  to 
French  Equatorial  Africa.  Later  his  career 
took  him  to  the  Balkans,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Mexico.  He  was  a  war  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Libya  and  Albania,  and  in  1944  became 
a  liaison  officer  with  the  British  Eighth  Army. 
Since  the  war,  he  has  produced  several  films, 
including  some  documentaries.  The  stories 
published  in  this  collection  were  written  be¬ 
tween  1933  and  1953,  many  of  the  earlier  ones 
having  been  revised  before  republication. 
Their  settings  range  from  Africa  to  South 
America  (only  one  deals  with  the  United 
States),  and  four  of  the  best  concern  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  son  of  the  title,  whose  father  is  killed 
in  the  First  World  War. 

Skilful  and  vivid  though  Napolitano’s  style 
is,  he  is  generally  content,  like  most  of  the 
writers  for  The  New  Yorl^er,  to  sketch  a  back¬ 
ground  or  indicate  a  situation  rather  than  to 
tell  a  story.  The  tales  of  Africa,  however, 
which  are  the  author’s  earliest,  contain  both 
atmosphere  and  substance. 

Beatrice  Corrigan 
University  of  Toronto 

Nino  Palumbo.  11  giornale.  Milano.  Mon¬ 
dadori.  1958.  286  pages.  1,200  I. 

The  winner  of  the  1956  Deledda  prize  writes 
this  cry  for  human  companionship,  this  power¬ 
ful  portrait  of  a  man  who — crippled,  near¬ 
sighted,  and  timid — is  ignored  by  all,  and  who 
starts  to  read  the  newspaper  in  the  hope  of  be¬ 
coming  informed  and,  thus,  worthy  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  conversations  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  acquaintances.  But  this  man, 
Chessa,  loses  his  archivist  job  in  a  bank  pre¬ 
cisely  because  he  reads  his  morning  paper:  He 


reads  so  avidly  and  so  completely  that  he  often 
reaches  his  post  after  starting  time.  His  en¬ 
deavors  to  get  reinstated  are  opportunities  for 
the  author  to  give  life  and  individuality  to  feel¬ 
ings  and  reasonings,  weaknesses  and  strengths, 
foibles  and  ideals. 

In  this  satire  on  the  artificiality  and  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  social  intercourse,  Palumbo  ably  de¬ 
picts  the  penchants  and  shams  of  bank  officials 
and  co-workers  in  contrast  with  the  humility 
and  uprightness  of  the  ever-ignored,  never- 
appreciated  archivist;  with  great  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  patience  for  detail,  the  author 
reaches  the  soul  of  his  protagonist  and  views 
an  irremediable  solitude  that  finds  respite  only 
at  the  end,  briefly,  when  Chessa  finds  a  warm 
place  among  the  old,  the  idlers,  the  untaught, 
and  the  impecunious:  that  is,  when  these  lend 
an  ear  to  him — the  reader  and  the  explainer  of 
ll  giornale.  Donato  Internoscia 

University  of  Al^ron 

**  Lalla  Romano.  Tetto  murato.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1957.  171  pages.  800  1. 

In  the  snowbound  countryside  of  northern 
Italy  two  young  couples  who  are  left-wing  in¬ 
tellectuals,  the  men  penalized  for  their  Parti¬ 
san  activities,  wait  out,  as  refugees  from  the 
city,  the  uncertain  period  of  1943-45,  when  the 
dictator  was  removed  from  and  then  restored 
to  power.  Cerebral  as  they  may  be,  the  vacuum 
in  which  they  live  makes  for  criss-cross  emo¬ 
tional  complications,  which  remain  latent  and 
almost  unexpressed  until  the  end  of  the  war 
dissolves  them. 

In  the  elliptical  manner  and  style  of  the  late 
Cesare  Pavese,  whose  name  is  borne  by  the 
prize  which  this  young  woman  writer  received 
for  her  book,  she  succeeds  in  creating  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  half-hinted  feeling,  suspended 
somewhere  out  of  space  and  time.  But  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Pavese,  in  much  greater  degree  than 
himself,  demand  a  sympathy  from  the  reader 
which  can  not  be  expected  to  endure  beyond 
their  generation. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  Yor/^,  N.  Y. 

**  Luigi  Taliani.  Golfo  d’ombre.  Pisa.  Giar- 
dini.  1956.  93  pages.  600  1. 

- 11  vincitore.  Pisa.  Giardini.  86  pages. 

500  1. 

For  those  unacquainted  with  the  literary  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  young  Pisan  writer  and  poet,  these 
two  collections,  the  first  of  short  stories  and  the 
second  of  free  verse,  will  afford  an  excellent  in¬ 
troduction,  for  both  reveal  the  rich  and  subtle 
command  of  language  that  is  the  author’s  prin- 
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cipal  asset.  The  earlier  of  these  two  volumes, 
which  is  in  reality  a  series  of  fifteen  prose 
sketches,  treats,  often  melodramatically  and 
with  adolescent  exuberance  and  over-sentimen¬ 
talism,  states  of  soul  crying  out  for  maturer 
analysis. 

The  second  volume,  containing  twenty-eight 
short  poems  preceded  by  a  forceful  introduc¬ 
tory  essay,  takes  as  its  theme  the  stupidity  of 
war  and  the  incfficacy  of  science  to  better  the 
condition  of  man;  his  only  hope  is  Christian¬ 
ity,  the  “Conqueror”  of  the  title.  In  spite  of 
banalities  of  thought,  the  poems  are  often  elec¬ 
tric  with  a  sense  of  contemporary  urgency. 

Joseph  Palermo 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Giovanni  Testori.  /  segreti  di  Milano.  I: 
II  ponte  della  Ghisolfa.  Milano.  Feltrinclli. 
1958.  409  pages.  2,000  1. 

A  segment  of  this,  II  dio  di  Roserio,  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  separately  and  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  In  vivid  and  often  grim  pictures,  the  life 
of  poor  working  people  in  this  northern  me¬ 
tropolis  unfolds  in  all  its  various  phases:  bi¬ 
cycle  races,  love,  friendship,  neighborhood  so¬ 
cial  life,  etc.,  all  the  more  natural  for  being 
expressed  in  the  spoken  rather  than  literary 
idiom.  The  same  numerous  characters  will 
continue  to  circulate  through  three  more  pro¬ 
jected  volumes  of  this  romance. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Sergio  Vclitti.  Bellicapelli.  Milano.  Fel- 
trinelli.  1958.  159  pages.  350  1. 

Velitti  presents  disconnected  but  graphic 
scenes  of  the  Rome  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  Via  del  Babuino,  the  world  of  fruit  ven¬ 
dors,  chauffeurs,  waiters,  and  their  women. 
The  sketches  are  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  of  these  young  Romans  who  makes 
his  living  as  he  can  from  day  to  day.  A  misty 
vagueness  permeates  the  style  of  the  book  as  it 
does  the  origins  and  destinies  of  the  charac¬ 
ters.  The  author  has  demonstrated  a  keen  ear 
for  dialogue  and  popular  patterns  of  speech. 
This  is  Velitti’s  first  novel,  although  he  is 
already  known  to  Italy  as  a  promising  young 
playwright.  Jane  W.  Malin 

U niversity  of  Houston 

^  Arturo  Gatti  dal  Lago.  L'astro  dei  suoni. 
Milano.  Gastaldi.  1958.  Ill  pages.  500  1. 

- Sinfooia  juggente.  Milano.  Gastaldi. 

1958.  94  pages.  400  1. 

In  these  two  neat  and  well-printed  volumes  of 
lyric  poetry,  Arturo  Gatti  dal  Lago  reaffirms 


the  spirit  of  those  poets  who,  like  Verlaine,  do 
not  hesitate 'to  make  use  of  vague  words  to  ex¬ 
press  their  thoughts,  if  they  be  pregnant  with 
latent  meaning  or  endowed  with  a  bewitching 
musicality. 

The  whole  physical  and  moral  world  is  our 
poet’s  domain.  Psychic  factors  play  their  part 
therein  as  well  as  supernatural  beings  and  si- 
deral  spaces.  Prayers  are  addressed  to  God, 
His  angels,  and  holy  creatures,  the  Poet’s  Muse 
is  duly  invoked,  mythical  or  literary  characters 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  worlds  are  honored 
as  well  as  great  musicians:  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Debussy,  Ravel. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gatti  dal  Lago  is  a 
remarkable  master  of  words  and  of  the  various 
meters  of  Italian  poetry,  that  he  loves  and  un¬ 
derstands  music,  knows  philosophy,  and  is 
moved  by  the  stupendous  mysteries  of  life  in 
this  world  and  beyond.  His  verses  have  a 
liquidness  and  musical  beauty  that  is  undeni¬ 
able  and  will  appeal  to  anyone  with  an  ear  for 
melody  and  the  esoteric  aspects  of  religious, 
intellectual,  and  mystic  thought.  The  titles  of 
the  two  volumes  in  question  and  another  one, 
also  published  in  1958,  under  the  name  of 
Sinfonia  celeste,  are  not  only  highly  suggestive 
but  quite  accurate  descriptions  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  works  of  this  gifted  Italian 
bard. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

G.  B.  Angioletti.  L’uso  della  parola.  Roma. 
Sciascia.  1958.  234  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  main  divisions 
— “Segni  dei  tempi”  and  “L’uso  della  parola”; 
the  former  occupies  the  first  ninety  pages  and 
the  latter  takes  up  the  remainder.  Each  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  short  essays  on  literature, 
the  art  of  writing,  authors,  and  related  sub¬ 
jects.  They  are  all  interesting,  well  written,  and 
usually  express  strong  personal  opinion  and 
conviction.  This  book  will  be  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  by  anyone  with  literary  inter¬ 
ests  and  a  taste  for  this  type  of  writing. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

Ugo  Ojetti.  D’Annunzio:  Amico,  maestro, 
soldato,  1894-1944.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1957. 
viii  -f-  359  pages  -}-  5  plates.  2,800  1. 
Ojetti’s  important  journalistic  writings.  Cose 
viste  (English  edition,  with  introduction  by 
D’Annunzio,  1928;  reprinted  1951  in  Italy  by 
Sansoni),  have  l)een  supplemented  by  materi¬ 
als  written  for  the  Corriere  della  Sera  and  pub¬ 
lished  as  /  taccuini  (1914^3).  The  present 
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volume,  assembled  by  the  author’s  daughter 
Paola,  brings  us  additional  unpublished  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  same  nature,  including  articles 
(many  previously  published  without  signa¬ 
ture),  letters,  telegrams,  covering  the  author’s 
long  and  cordial  friendship  with  D’Annunzio. 
The  only  order  is  chronological,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  is  mainly  documentary;  but  this  can  be  oc¬ 
casionally  of  real  value  to  the  student  of  D’An¬ 
nunzio,  especially  with  regard  to  his  role  in 
Italian  affairs  after  1914,  most  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  coming  from  that  period. 

Alfred  Galpin 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Giorgio  Zoja.  Favole.  Milano.  Gastaldi. 

1957.  207  pages.  700  1. 

The  title  indicates  fables,  but  the  contents  of 
the  dozen  or  so  essays  are  certainly  not  fables. 
They  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects — univer¬ 
sity  days,  love  affairs,  dreams  of  his  youth,  a 
few  of  the  Italian  provinces  that  he  knows 
well,  the  Second  World  War,  and  the  need  for 
a  United  Europe.  More  than  thirty  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  latter  topic. 
This  includes  an  analysis  of  the  several  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  and  the  reasons  why  union  and 
cooperation  of  all  will  be  the  salvation  of  each 
member  nation. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

Giovanni  Russo.  L’ltalia  dei  poveri.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Longancsi.  1958.  330  pages.  1,200  1. 
Journalistic  sketches  of  scenes  witnessed 
among  the  lower  economic  classes  of  Italy.  All 
geographical  areas  are  represented.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  standpoint  is  apparently  conservative. 
The  high  interest  content  of  the  title  and  of 
the  chapter  headings  is  deceptive.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problems  is  totally  devoid  of  sub¬ 
stance.  The  style  itsi*lf  is  interesting  for  its 
ability  to  hold  one’s  attention  in  spite  of  its 
banality.  It  reads  like  a  pleasant  afternoon  at 
the  zoo.  A  good  book  for  the  casual  reader  who 
wishes  to  imagine  himself  informed  on  the 
Italy  of  the  poor. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University 

^  Rocco  Scotellaro.  Contadini  del  sud.  Bari. 

Laterza.  3rd  ed.,  1955.  249  pages.  900  1. 

In  a  series  of  vite,  the  author  creates  a  compos¬ 
ite  portrait  of  the  contadino  del  sud.  Although 
distinctly  different,  these  tableaux  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  by  a  central  theme,  that  is,  the  plight 
of  the  farmer.  Each  in  his  own  way  narrates 
his  struggle  to  live,  his  hardships,  his  misery, 


the  injustices  he  suffered,  and  each  yearns  for 
“a  place  in  the  sun,”  land  and  social  reforms, 
and,  above  all,  better  understanding  between 
him  and  the  government. 

The  vite  consist  of  actual  interviews  between 
the  author  and  the  contadini,  and  are  told  in 
the  first  person.  Thus,  we  find  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  contadino, 
narrated  in  a  colorful  language,  unmistakeably 
Southern,  reminiscent  of  Carlo  Levi’s  Cristo 
si  i  fermato  a  Eboli  and  the  author’s  later 
work,  L’uva  puttanella.  The  work  concludes 
with  a  moving  vita  of  the  author  narrated  by 
his  mother. 

For  the  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  farmer  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
for  the  sociologist  in  general,  this  book  has 
definite  value,  as  it  not  only  portrays  the  con¬ 
tadino  but  serves  as  “la  misura  di  tutto  il  pae- 
saggio,  degli  uomini  e  delle  cose  di  quella  re- 
gione.” 

Joseph  A.  Russo 
San  Francisco  State  College 

**  Oreste  Cavallari.  Lm  guerra  continua  .  .  . 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1958.  277  pages.  1,000  1. 
A  lucidly  critical  narrative  of  the  political 
fabric  of  Southern  Italy  from  July  25,  1943,  to 
June  5,  1944.  The  withdrawing  Germans  left 
behind  them  a  politically  fragmented  people. 
This  book  describes  the  fumblings  of  the  fac¬ 
tions  which  took  up  the  void  left  by  the  fall  of 
Fascism. 

This  book  was  written  in  1945,  while  the  au¬ 
thor  was  convalescing  from  war  wounds.  It 
apparently  was  an  attempt  to  understand  and 
accept  the  chaotic  events  of  the  preceding  year. 
Little  analysis  is  offered;  few  accusations  are 
made;  no  palms  are  given.  The  spirit  is  po¬ 
litically  detached,  but  fervently  Italian. 

An  interesting  book,  written  near  to  the 
times  described  and  not  colored  by  later  per¬ 
spectives. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University 

**  Dina  Rinaldi,  ed.  Vallone  del  Purgatorio: 
Letter e  di  ragazzi  italiani.  Milano.  Feltri- 
nelli.  1957.  xxii  -|-  157  pages.  900  1. 

This  is  a  strange  book — a  collection  of  letters 
written  by  one  hundred  fifty  Italian  children 
between  seven  and  fourteen.  As  Carlo  Levi 
suggests  in  his  preface,  the  letters  reflect  more 
accurately  society’s  impact  on  the  children  than 
the  children’s  own  personalities.  And  since 
Dina  Rinaldi’s  selection  is  heavily  weighted 
toward  the  lower  socio-economic  levels,  the 
composite  portrait  the  letters  sketch  is  that  of 
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a  society  that  is  “poor,  tied  to  everyday  needs, 
insufficient  jobs,  lack  of  security,  and  even  de¬ 
prived  of  the  time  to  grow,  of  the  fulness  of 
childhood.”  In  this  world,  childhood  is  a  pur¬ 
gatory  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reach  a  hu¬ 
man  paradise,  a  harmonious  and  self-reliant 
maturity. 

Albert  Roland 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

*  Carlo  Bernari.  //  gigante  Cina.  Milano. 

Feltrinelli.  1957.  343  pages.  1,300  1. 

Carlo  Cassola.  Viaggio  in  Cina.  Milano. 

Feltrinelli.  1956.  116  pages  -1-  6  plates. 
400  1. 

During  the  last  four  years,  it  has  become  a 
fashion  for  Italian  journalists,  writers,  and 
even  poets — most  of  them  left  wing  or  at  least 
known  liberals — to  be  invited  to  tour  China. 
Some  of  them,  and  very  important  ones,  have 
come  back  ardent  defenders  of  Communist 
China,  singing  the  praises  of  the  new  system 
which  has  suddenly  transformed  the  vast  coun¬ 
try  and  brought  order,  happiness,  and  some 
measure  of  prosperity  to  poverty-stricken  Chi¬ 
na.  Some  of  them  were  reporters,  actually 
setting  down  what  they  were  shown — in  fac¬ 
tories,  schools,  communal  farms  (as  labor 
camps  are  called),  and  government  institu¬ 
tions.  Such  a  one  is  Carlo  Cassola,  a  high- 
school  teacher  of  history  and  among  Italy’s 
younger  writers,  who  reports  on  the  official 
journey  of  a  delegation  to  Peking,  Manchuria, 
Shanghai,  Hanchow,  and  Canton,  Greatly 
impressed  by  the  vigor,  austerity,  and  dignity 


Literary  prizes  in  Italy  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Premio  Strega — Sessanta  racconti,  by  Dino  Buzzati; 
Premio  Bancarella — Dr.  Zivago,  Borb  Pasternak.  (“A 
queer  case  of  a  Russian  novel  which  never  appeared  in 
Russia,  and  instead  came  out  in  Italy  where  Editor  Fel¬ 
trinelli  managed  to  obtain  the  manuscript  during  the 
post-Stalin  thaw,  and  then  refused  to  give  up  his 
rights.")  Premio  Viareggio — Morte  e  pianto  rituale 
nel  Mondo  Antico,  Ernesto  De  Martino;  Premio  De- 
ledda — Un  giornale  per  Luca,  Nelio  Ferrando;  Premio 
Mario  Puccini — Isola  deU'artgelo,  Giuseppte  Dessl;  Pre¬ 
mio  Crotone — Scritti  sulla  questione  meridian  de,  Gae¬ 
tano  SalveminL 

T he  Italian  Scene 


of  the  new  China,  he  is  nevertheless  happy  that 
he  is  a  European  and  can  safely  return  to  Italy. 

Carlo  Bernari  is  a  well-known  writer  who 
has  a  number  of  novels  and  non-fiction  works 
to  his  credit,  and  was  silenced  during  the  Fas¬ 
cist  regime.  Though  he,  too,  arrived  with  an 
official  mission,  he  was  given  a  free  hand  to 
travel.  A  sharp  observer  and  professional  writ¬ 
er,  he  succeeds  in  giving  an  intimate  picture  of 
the  thousand  contradictions  which  make  up 
present-day  China.  His  journey  covers  much 
more  time  and  territory  than  that  of  his  com¬ 
patriot  Cassola  and  he  employs  it  well  to  talk, 
always  through  an  interpreter,  with  all  sorts  of 
people:  a  general  born  in  the  poorest  mountain 
region  of  Central  China  as  a  peasant  boy;  rail¬ 
way  officials,  rich  landowner  peasants,  poor 
peasants  who  do  not  have  any  land,  yet  enough 
rice  not  to  go  hungry;  with  a  modern  bride 
and  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  their  ancien 
regime  grandmother;  with  sweets  vendors  and 
shopkeepers,  with  school  children  and  teach¬ 
ers,  with  factory  workers  and  foremen,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  tradesmen,  politicians  and  the 
women  on  the  Pearl  River  where  60,000  peo¬ 
ple  live  in  sampans,  forming  a  special  stratum 
of  society. 

The  publisher  of  11  donor  Zivago,  who  has 
renounced  publicly  his  Communist  begin¬ 
nings,  is  contributing  a  great  deal  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  developments  in  the  Far  East 
which  often  seem  incomprehensible  and  im¬ 
penetrable  to  an  Occidental  mind. 

Emily  Schossberger 
Fordham  University  Press 


A  school  for  interpreters  has  been  established  in 
Rome.  “This  school  also  has  branches  in  Milan  and 
Naples  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
scholastic  experiments  of  recent  years. . . .  Admission  to 
the  School  is  not  solely  through  possession  of  a  secon¬ 
dary  school  certificate.  Candidates  are  required  to  sit 
for  a  competitive  examination,  in  which  they  must 
show  that  they  already  possess  a  reasonable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  minimum  of  two  foreign  languages.  The 
course  lasts  for  two  years  for  interpreters,  translator- 
interpreters,  and  industrial  manager-secretaries,  and 
three  years  for  parliamentary  interpreters  and  persons 
wishing  to  qualify  for  diplomatic  and  consular  posts." 

Italian  Affairs 


Books  in  English 

( For  Other  Books  in  English,  see  "Headliners") 


**  S.  M.  Adams.  Sophocles  the  Playwright. 
Toronto.  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
1957.  ix  -J-  182  pages.  $4.75. 

This  excellent  volume  discusses  each  of  the 
seven  extant  tragedies  of  Sophocles  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  chapter,  after  an  enlightening  introduc¬ 
tion  (“Heritage  and  Achievement”)  on  stage 
devices,  Aeschylean  drama,  and  Sophoclean  in¬ 
novations.  Adams  presents  Sophocles  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  dramatist  (not  as  a  poet)  who  inter¬ 
weaves  the  human  with  the  divine — that  is, 
the  portrayal  of  human  character  and  motives 
is  intertwined  with  a  deep  religious  feeling  and 
significance.  Most  of  the  quotations  from  the 
Greek  text  are  given  also  in  English;  the  book, 
therefore,  should  reach  a  wide  audience,  as  it 
deserves. 

The  author,  as  does  H.  D.  F.  Kitto  ( Greek 
Tragedy  and  Form  and  Meaning  in  Drama), 
assumes  that  the  extant  plays  of  Sophocles,  all 
coming  from  his  later  maturity,  form  “artistic 
wholes,  with  nothing  superfluous  and  nothing 
missing.”  The  running  commentary  exhibits 
keen  insights,  meriting  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  students  of  Greek  tragedy.  Here 
is  a  challenging  book  on  a  challenging  sub¬ 
ject. 

Robert  G,  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

Kenneth  Allsop.  The  Angry  Decade. 
York.  British  Book  Centre.  1958.  212 
pages.  $3.95. 

Having  the  immense  advantage  of  being  him¬ 
self  a  creative  writer  in  the  1950’s,  Kenneth 
Allsop  brings  to  this  book  all  the  necessary 
equipment  to  judge  his  contemporaries.  He 
sharpens  his  critical  faculties  on  the  Cinderella 
figures  who  have  recently  risen  to  startling 
prominence.  John  Osborne  through  Look 
Back  Anger  and  Colin  Wilson  through  The 
Outsider  both  received  in  the  spring  of  1956 
a  type  of  publicity  almost  unprecedented  in  lit¬ 
erary  history.  Allsop  looks  at  the  phenomenon 
with  studied  detachment  and  tries  to  pass  sen¬ 
sible  judgment  on  it.  He  is  at  his  critical  best 
when  he  writes: 

The  real  injustice  that  has  been  committed 
against  Osborne  is  in  attributing  too  much  sig¬ 
nificance,  too  many  overtones,  to  what  he  has 
done.  Excluding  his  quick-turnover  journalism 


he  has  had  three  plays  produced,  all  of  which 
are  distinguished  for  their  electrifying  language 
and  their  trapping  of  a  current  sense  of  apoplec¬ 
tic  futility,  but  none  of  which  pretends  to  define 
or  solve,  or  even  state,  man’s  dilemma  at  this 
particular  point  in  history. 

His  remarks  about  the  other  “Angry  Young 
Men”  are  less  apologetic,  more  analytical. 
When  he  dismisses  John  Wain  as  “undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  overrated  writer  of  the  Fifties,” 
he  supports  his  case  through  a  careful  analysis 
of  Wain’s  novels  and  critical  writings.  When 
he  excuses  Kingsley  Amis  from  the  ranks  of 
the  romanciers  revoltes,  he  cites  the  “good- 
hearted  and  sympathetic”  nature  of  Lucky  Jim 
who  is  in  no  sense  angry  or  dissentient  (a  favo¬ 
rite  word  of  Kenneth  Allsop’s).  His  discussion 
of  Iris  Murdoch’s  Oxonian  background  and 
preoccupation  with  “metaphysical  gymnas¬ 
tics”  helps  place  her  apart  from  her  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Allsop  gives  systematic  analyses  of  all  the 
writers  he  discusses;  he  occasionally  has  re¬ 
course  to  personal  encounters  and  biographical 
insights.  He  is  perhaps  too  close  to  his  subject 
to  be  genuinely  objective.  One  has  the  distinct 
feeling  that  Allsop  approves  of  the  period  he  is 
discussing,  despite  his  frequent  remarks  to  the 
contrary.  One  of  his  clearest  indictments  is 
that  “the  Jimmy  Porters  are  not  even  angry 
about  the  dominant  problem  of  our  time, 
which  soaks  invisibly  like  fall-out  into  every 
minor  problem  and  contaminates  it — the  un¬ 
resolved  struggle  between  capitalism  and  com¬ 
munism.  Not  only  are  the  Jimmy  Porters  not 
angry  about  this:  it  bores  them  deeply.”  When 
Allsop  seems  to  turn  ungratefully  upon  his 
own  contemporaries,  he  frequently  finds  ref¬ 
uge  behind  the  tested  critical  voices  of  J.  B. 
Priestley  and  Philip  Toynbee. 

But  The  Angry  Decade  is  an  important  first 
book  on  a  subject  deserving  many  others.  All- 
sop’s  oblique  reference  to  Arthur  Miller  and 
J.  D.  Salinger  in  America  and  to  Jean  Genet 
and  Albert  Camus  in  France  graciously  leave 
the  door  open  for  a  more  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  “the  dissentient  mood” — this  time 
breaking  across  linguistic  and  geographical 
boundaries.  We  can  only  hope  that  this  more 
comparative  study  will  prove  as  readable  and 
illuminating  as  The  Angry  Decade. 

Melvin  J.  Friedman 
University  of  Maryland 
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T.  W.  Baldwin.  Shal^espere's  "Love's  La¬ 
bor’s  Won.”  Carbondalc,  111.  Southern 
Illinois  University  Press.  1957.  ix  + 
pages,  ill.  $5. 

This  triumphant  little  book,  the  work  of  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  of  all  Elizabethan  schol¬ 
ars,  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  happiest  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  history  of  literary  studies.  The 
story  is  familiar  and  need  not  be  retold  here. 
What  must  be  said  is  that  Professor  Baldwin 
has  been  able  to  demonstrate  what  has  not  too 
often  even  been  suspected,  that  the  fabled 
Love’s  Labor’s  Won  was  not  an  error  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Meres  but  a  play,  almost  certainly  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare,  and  that  a  fragment  of  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  survives  in  the  form  of  the 
most  tantalizing  end-leaves  ever  used  in  the 
binding  of  a  volume  of  sermons. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Fredson  Bowers,  ed.  The  Dramatic  Worlds 
of  Thomas  De/^^er.  III.  New  York.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  1958.  649  pages. 
$10.50. 

This  is  Volume  HI  of  Bowers’s  microscopically 
meticulous  edition  of  Dekker’s  plays  and  en¬ 
tertainments.  There  are  no  glosses  or  explana¬ 
tory  comments,  but  the  original  texts  with  var¬ 
iants  and  accidentals  are  painstakingly  pre¬ 
sented.  One  wonders  though,  whether,  in 
view  of  the  relative  unavailability  of  much  of 
Dekker’s  work,  an  undertaking  less  ambitious 
textually  and  financially  might  have  perhaps 
filled  a  rather  pressing  need. 

We  are,  in  these  volumes,  once  more  brought 
face  to  face  with  Dekker’s  minor  and  some¬ 
times  pleasant  talent,  always  tempered  by  his 
vulgarity,  his  ignorance,  and  his  apparently 
unyielding  stupidity.  This  is  not  to  engage  in 
the  vain  and  frivolous  practice  of  attempting 
to  denigrate  Professor  Bowers’s  achievement, 
which  is  formidable  and  which  displays  great 
patience.  It  will  never  again  be  necessary  for 
anyone  to  produce  an  edition  of  Dekker’s 
plays.  C.  G.  Thayer 

University  of  O\lahoma 

**  Edwin  H.  Cady.  The  Road  to  Realism. 
The  Early  Years,  1837-1885,  of  William 
Dean  Howells.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse 
University  Press.  1956.  xi  -f-  283  pages.  $4. 

- The  Realist  at  War.  The  Mature 

Years,  1885-1920,  of  William  Dean  How¬ 
ells.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse  University 
Press.  1958.  xi  -|-  299  pages.  $5. 

Written  by  one  who  has  evidently  spent  many 
hours  in  sympathetic  study  of  bis  materials. 


The  Road  to  Realism  has  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  first  full  biographical  study  of  William 
Dean  Howells’s  early  career.  With  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  profound  insight  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Howells’s  intellect  and  sensibilities. 
Professor  Cady  repeatedly  points  up  not  only 
pertinent  but  essential  relationships  between 
Howells’s  experience  and  the  subjects,  texture, 
and  tone  of  his  later  fiction.  Though  under¬ 
standably  brief,  Cady  treats  Howells’s  literary 
friendships  informatively  and  efficiently,  and, 
in  the  last  section  of  this  book,  furnishes  con¬ 
cise  but  informative  analyses  of  Howclls’s  nov¬ 
els  up  to  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham. 

Worthy  of  especial  remark  is  the  style  of  this 
book  which,  reflecting  the  conservatism  of  its 
author,  equally  avoids  vulgarity  of  expression 
and  pomposity  of  technical  jargon.  In  a  re¬ 
markably  sustained  middle  style.  Professor 
Cady  has  produced  a  book  which  is  not  only  a 
delight  to  read  but  one  which  is  also  full  of 
important  information  about  an  important 
epoch  in  America’s  literary  history. 

The  sequel  is  written  with  the  same  care, 
deliberation,  and  judgment  that  characterized 
the  earlier  volume,  and  together  they  comprise 
a  remarkable  critical  biography  of  one  of  the 
central  figures  in  modern  American  literature. 
Easily  the  best  chapters  in  this  book  are  the 
one  dealing  with  the  historical  development  of 
the  “war”  over  realism  and  the  one  dealing 
with  Howells’s  brush  with  tragedy  and  the  del¬ 
icate  rearrangements  this  demanded  in  the 
structure  of  his  personality  and  the  temper 
of  his  writing. 

In  addition.  Professor  Cady  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  praised  for  the  tact  and  balance  he  main¬ 
tains  in  his  literary  judgments,  particularly 
in  view  of  his  warm  sympathy  with  Howells 
and  his  difficulties — a  sympathy  which  might 
lead  less  judicious  minds  to  excess. 

In  short,  these  two  books  form  an  indispen¬ 
sable  study  for  any  serious  student  of  modern 
American  letters. 

Melvin  W.  Askew 
Kansas  State  College 

**  Euripides.  Rhesus.  Richmond  Lattimore, 
tr.  The  Suppliant  Women,  Frank  William 
Jones,  tr.  Orestes.  William  Arrowsmith, 
tr.  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  Charles  R.  Walker, 
tr.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1958.  307  pages.  $3.95. 

With  this  volume  sixteen  plays  of  Euripides 
have  now  appeared  in  the  translations  edited 
by  David  Grene  and  Richmond  Lattimore. 
One  common  thread  in  the  introductions  to 
the  four  tragedies  is  the  refusal  of  the  transla- 
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tors  to  bow  to  the  standard,  traditional  con¬ 
cepts  of  Greek  tragedy,  by  which  these  plays 
are  rated  among  the  inferior  surviving  plays  of 
Euripides.  The  dramatist  is  presented  as  the 
innovator,  the  ironic  critic  of  his  culture,  the 
rebel  from  tradition  as  much  in  ideas  as  in 
techniques.  An  interesting  common  charac¬ 
teristic  in  the  four  plays  is  the  use  in  each — 
twice  in  Rhesus — of  a  divine  epiphany  via  the 
machine  which  by  conventionally  assumed 
principles  of  Greek  tragedy  is  badly,  inartistic- 
ally  handled. 

As  in  previous  volumes,  the  translators  have 
avoided  the  grand  style  so  long  associated  with 
Greek  tragedy.  The  level  of  diction  employed 
does  make  Euripides  appear  more  clearly,  as 
Aristotle  mentioned,  as  the  portrayer  of  men 
as  they  are.  It  seems  more  in  accord  here  than 
with  the  works  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  OJ^lahoma 

R.  A.  Foakes.  The  Romantic  Assertion:  A 
Study  in  the  Language  of  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Poetry.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  186  pages.  $3. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  significant  criti¬ 
cal  analyses  of  Romantic  poetry  to  appear  in 
the  last  decade.  Without  apology,  belligerence, 
or  self<onsciousness,  Foakes  sets  about  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  the  Romantics  attempted  to 
achieve  in  their  poetry,  to  analyze  their  use  of 
language,  and  to  point  up  the  sources  of  their 
effectiveness;  he  docs  precisely  this. 

Both  a  deliberate,  accurate  scholar  and  a 
critic  of  remarkable  sensitivity,  Foakes  defines 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  position  of  the 
Romantic  poets  and  carefully  balances  their 
literary  performance  between  the  body  of 
work  left  by  the  neo-Classicists,  the  Victorians, 
and  the  Moderns.  Unlike  most,  he  is  able  sim¬ 
ply  to  state  the  case  without  venturing  treach¬ 
erous  judgments  of  relative  value  and  merit. 

Each  reader  will  doubtlessly  find  some  of 
the  critical  analyses  exceptionable,  but  few 
will  fail  to  appreciate  the  patterns  of  thought 
and  purpose  which  Foakes  skilfully  disen¬ 
tangles  from  the  welter  of  Romantic  poetry. 

Melvin  W.  As\ew 
Kansas  State  College 

Philip  S.  Foner.  Mar\  Twain:  Social 
Critic.  New  York.  International  Publish¬ 
ers.  1958.  335  pages.  $4.50. 

The  first  two  sections  of  this  hook  seem  to  be 
the  least  valuable.  A  brief  biography  (37 
pages)  presents  an  interesting  sketch  of 
Twain’s  life,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  well- 


known  facts.  A  summary  of  critical  reactions 
to  Twain’s  writing  (27  pages)  from  1867  to 
the  present  bears  little  relevance  to  the  major 
subject  of  the  book — Twain  as  a  social  critic. 

The  third,  and  longest,  section,  however, 
deals  directly  with  an  analysis  of  Twain’s  own 
statements  on  the  major  issues  of  his  time.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  Twain  was  primarily  a  serious 
thinker  whose  consciously-adopted  method 
was  that  of  the  humorist  and  satirist,  Foner 
reveals  Twain  as  an  American  commentator 
who  studied  the  men  and  events  of  his  own 
time,  spoke  out  about  them,  and  carried  his 
ideas  beyond  their  immediate  application  into 
universality.  This  part  of  the  book  is  a  real 
contribution  to  the  ever-growing  body  of 
Twainiana.  Leah  A.  Strong 

Cedar  Crest  College 

**  David  I.  Grossvogel.  The  Self-Conscious 
Stage  in  Modern  French  Drama.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1958. 
378  pages.  $5. 

American  scholarship  has  scored  again.  Con¬ 
tinuing  in  a  tradition  which  has  reached  new 
heights  only  recently  in  this  country.  Profes¬ 
sor  Grossvogel,  already  known  from  having 
published  in  learned  journals,  analyzes  the 
plays  of  Adamov,  Anouilh,  Apollinaire,  Beck¬ 
ett,  Claudel,  Cocteau,  Crommelynck,  Ghelde- 
rodc,  Giraudoux,  Ionesco,  Jarry,  and  Sartre 
and  interrelates  the  spectator  and  the  actor  on 
the  stage  interpreting  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  the  playwright.  Perhaps  the  best  twenty- 
three  pages  in  the  volume  are  those  devoted 
to  Sartre,  which  prove  that  everything  had  not 
yet  been  said  about  him.  His  whole  chapter 
on  Anouilh  is  almost  as  impressive  and  pre¬ 
sents  an  additional  original  viewpoint  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  show  Anouilh’s  plays  as  being  bet¬ 
ter  described  as  black  and  white  rather  than 
black  and  rose.  By  presenting  this  original 
interpretation  in  English,  Professor  Grossvogel 
fills  a  lacuna. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

Frederic  J.  Grover.  Drieu  La  Rochelle  and 
the  Fiction  of  Testimony.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
University  of  California  Press.  1958.  xi  -|- 
275  pages.  $4. 

Professor  Grover  has  set  himself  a  difficult  task. 
By  explaining  the  psychological  reasons  which 
motivated  La  Rochelle’s  adherence  to  Fascism, 
he  wishes  to  present  a  balanced  judgment  of  a 
writer  whose  literary  fame  has  been  unjustly 
obscured  by  partisan  passion.  Since  Grover 
belonged  to  the  Resistance  movement,  he  can 
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not  be  accused  of  px)litical  prejudice.  Before 
discussing  the  writer’s  significance  as  a  poet, 
novelist,  and  critic,  the  author  devotes  consid¬ 
erable  space  to  La  Rochelle’s  personal  philoso¬ 
phy.  A  parallel  is  suggested  between  La  Ro¬ 
chelle  and  Sartre  since  both  were  litterateurs 
engages.  The  former’s  experiences  in  the  First 
World  War  led  him  to  Fascism,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  embraced  Marxism.  Both  were  finally  un¬ 
deceived,  but  La  Rochelle’s  bleak  despair  drove 
him  to  suicide.  The  value  of  this  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  a  little-known  writer  is 
indicated  by  P.  H.  Simon  in  his  recent  Histoire 
de  la  litterature  contemporaine,  who  describes 
Montherlant  and  Drieu  La  Rochelle  as  “deux 
genies  brillants  et  forts,  accouches  par  la 
guerre.’’  Linton  C.  Stevens 

University  of  Alabama 

Kenneth  Hopkins.  Portraits  in  Satire. 

London.  Barrie.  1958.  xii  +  290  pages 

12  plates.  25/. 

Despite  its  suggestive  name,  Richard  Steele’s 
The  Tatler  never  examined  private  lives  as 
seen  through  a  keyhole  by  a  valet  with  a  gift 
for  literature  or  blackmail.  For  the  eighteenth 
century  had  not  discovered  the  scandal  maga¬ 
zine.  Each  age,  however,  has  its  built-in  night¬ 
mares,  and  a  mere  batch  of  verses  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  could  destroy  a  man  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  drink,  the  plague,  or  the  public  exe¬ 
cutioner.  Empty-headed  George  111,  artist- 
moralist  Hogarth,  the  licentious  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  Samuel  Johnson’s  uninhibited  Bozzy, 
unnumbered  third-rate  actors  and  authors 
whose  only  distinction  was  a  knack  for  self- 
advertising — all  felt  the  honest  blows  or  shat¬ 
tering  brass  knuckles  of  the  satirist. 

Partly  biography  (a  kind  of  Who’s  Abused 
Whom  of  the  late  eighteenth  century),  partly 
anthology.  Portraits  in  Satire  resurrects  moldy 
reputations  and  long-buried  verses.  One  of 
Hopkins’s  satirists,  William  Gifford,  is  best 
known  for  his  critical  editions  of  Jonson  and 
Massinger,  while  another,  Cowper,  is  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  religious  poet,  a  letter  writer,  and  a 
retiring  soul  unscarred  by  worldly  ambitions. 
Others,  like  Charles  Churchill  and  Peter  Pin¬ 
dar,  were  satirists  first  and  last,  and,  because 
they  were  the  most  talented  of  their  tribe  be¬ 
tween  Pope  and  the  Byron  of  Don  Juan,  Hop¬ 
kins  devotes  his  longest  chapters  to  them. 

Hopkins  writes  gracefully,  as  a  lover  rather 
than  a  droning  museum  guide  to  the  period, 
and  his  book  successfully  unites  literary  his¬ 
tory  with  literary  appreciation. 

James  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 


^  Julian  B.  Kaye.  Bernard  Shaw  and  the 
Nineteenth-Century  Tradition.  Norman, 
Okla.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 
1958.  XV  -|-  222  pages.  $4. 

In  this  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  Shaw,  Julian  B.  Kaye  examines  in  fascinat¬ 
ing  detail  the  sources  of  his  philosophical,  so¬ 
cial,  political,  and  economic  beliefs.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  aim  is  to  go  beyond  a  mere  categoriza¬ 
tion  of  “influences’’  on  the  thought  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  playwright.  The  attempt  is  to  il¬ 
luminate  rather  how  these  shaping  forces 
brought  Shaw  to  many  of  the  anomalous  posi¬ 
tions  which  he  occupied  in  later  life:  for  in¬ 
stance,  “as  the  passionate  devotee  of  individ¬ 
ual  liberty  who  supported  or  justified  almost 
every  kind  of  authoritarianism.’’  That  Shaw 
failed  to  adjust  his  nineteenth-century  view  of 
social  and  economic  factors  as  of  overriding 
importance  even  in  the  face  of  atomic  extinc¬ 
tion  is  convincingly  demonstrated  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  an  outstanding  scholarly  volume. 

Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yorl^ 

^  Laurent  LeSage.  Marcel  Proust  and  His 
Literary  Friends.  Urbana,  Ill.  University 
of  Illinois  Press.  1958.  vii  -f-  113  pages. 
Professor  LeSage  has  chronicled  Proust’s  re¬ 
lationships  with  some  thirty-one  friends  and 
foes,  including  never  to  be  forgotten  names  like 
Gide,  names  we  are  beginning  to  forget  like 
Noailles,  and  names  we  have  never  remem¬ 
bered  like  Vaudoyer.  Proust,  like  many  novel¬ 
ists,  was  at  best  a  tenth  rate  critic,  but  what  he 
has  to  say  reveals  much  about  Proust.  For  that 
reason  Professor  LeSage’s  work  is  an  import¬ 
ant  contribution  to  the  study  of  contemporary 
French  literature.  The  character  sketches  he 
draws  and  the  varied  reactions  of  Proust  to 
their  subjects  make  fascinating  reading.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  encourage  us,  as  Professor  I^Sage 
hopes,  to  reread  some  of  the  authors  dis¬ 
cussed,  but,  more  important,  they  send  us  back 
to  Proust  with  a  new  and  fresh  perspective. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

**  Joseph  Mileck.  Hermann  Hesse  and  His 
Critics.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  1958.  xiv  -f-  329 
pages.  $7. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  handbook  which  is 
indispensable  for  all  future  Hesse  scholarship. 
Part  I  contains  background  information:  a  bio¬ 
graphical  study,  a  characterization  of  Hesse’s 
art,  and  a  presentation  of  his  views  to  today’s 
world. 
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Part  11,  the  bulk  of  the  book,  consists  of  a 
discussion  of  Hesse  studies  in  the  past  fifty-five 
years.  The  author  distinguishes  three  different 
periods;  the  first  one  ends  in  1926  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  during  World  War  Two,  The  third  and 
most  important  one,  which  includes  the  award 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  Hesse  in  1946,  shows  an 
ever-increasing  interest  in  his  works  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  serious  criti¬ 
cal  studies  dealing  with  Hesse’s  writings  have 
appeared  during  this  period.  Books,  pamph¬ 
lets,  articles,  and  dissertations,  published  as 
well  as  unpublished,  are  discussed  with  chron¬ 
ological,  categorical,  and  thematic  analyses. 

In  Part  111  arc  surveys  of  the  Hesse  collec¬ 
tions  in  Europe  and  the  existing  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  followed  by  the  most  comprehensive  of 
all  listings  of  Hesse’s  own  writings  and  a  bib¬ 
liography  of  criticism.  The  1,004  numbers 
list  over  1,800  items,  including  translations 
into  fifteen  languages.  Three  valuable  indi¬ 
ces,  of  Hesse’s  works,  of  subjects,  and  of 
names,  complete  the  book. 

For  anyone  working  in  the  field  of  modern 
German  literature  this  book  is  a  must. 

Klaus  W.  Jonas 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

**  Edward  B.  Partridge,  The  Bro/^en  Com¬ 
pass.  A  Study  of  the  Major  Comedies  of 
Ben  Jonson.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1953.  254  pages.  $4.25. 

This  “study  of  the  major  comedies  of  Ben  Jon¬ 
son’’  indicates  that,  while  Jonson  still  eludes 
his  critics,  some  of  them  arc  within  a  respect¬ 
able  distance  of  their  object.  This  is  a  very 
good  book,  although  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“major  comedies”  in  the  subtitle  is  not  at  all 
clear,  since  the  plays  discussed  in  detail  arc 
Volpone,  The  Alchemist,  Epicoene,  The  Sta¬ 
ple  of  Newes,  The  New  Inne,  and  The  Mag- 
netich^  Lady.  These  arc,  to  be  sure,  major  com¬ 
edies,  but  then,  so  are  Every  Man  In,  Every 
Man  Out,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  Poetaster,  Barthol¬ 
omew  Fair,  and  The  Devil  Is  an  Ass. 

Partridge’s  book  is  essentially  a  study  of 
Jonson’s  imagery,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
vealing  studies  ever  made  of  any  great  poet’s 
imagery;  but  there  arc  things  which  one  will 
miss,  even  in  a  meticulous  study  of  imagery. 
The  images,  after  all,  must  be  properly  ap¬ 
praised,  and  I  do  not  think  Partridge  has  al¬ 
ways  done  this.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
most  assuredly  demonstrated  the  tremendous 
subtlety  and  allusivencss  of  Jonson’s  language, 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  which  is  extremely 
misleading. 


The  title  derives  from  Jonson’s  imprint, 
which  I  think  Partridge  has  misinterpreted. 
The  broken  compass,  the  half-circle,  and  the 
motto,  de  est  quod  duceret  orbem,  must  surely 
be  Jonson’s  comment  on  the  state  of  contempo¬ 
rary  art.  He  will  mend  the  compass,  complete 
the  circle,  and  supply  that  which  is  lacking  in 
the  process  of  ordering  nature  through  art. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

B.  L.  Reid.  Art  by  Subtraction:  A  Dissent¬ 
ing  Opinion  of  Gertrude  Stein.  Norman, 
Okla.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1958. 
xiii  -}-  224  pages  -f  4  plates.  $4. 

This  “Dissenting  Opinion”  of  Gertrude  Stein 
is  the  most  valuable  analysis  and  appreciation 
yet  published  of  her  work.  It  will  go  far  to 
show  Stein,  the  writer,  in  a  proper  light  with¬ 
out  the  artifice  of  personal  devotion  to  the 
woman,  or  personal  ambition  to  be  acclaimed 
as  a  member  in  good  standing  (or  under¬ 
standing)  of  the  esoteric  Stein  cult. 

Reid  did  not  know  Gertrude  Stein  and  is 
therefore  unencumbered  by  that  strongest 
form  of  bias.  His  balanced  judgments  were 
reached  after  exhaustive  study  of  her  writ¬ 
ings.  His  criticisms  arc  frank,  his  arguments 
lucid  and  to  the  point. 

The  book  gives  one  a  clearer  understanding 
of  Stein’s  unique  theories  and  of  what  she  la¬ 
bored  to  express  and  achieve.  It  portrays  a 
serious,  if  misguided,  toiler  in  the  fields  of  lit¬ 
erature.  “She  worked  conccntratcdly  and  phil¬ 
osophically  at  perfecting  not  only  a  separation 
but  a  divorce  between  literary  language  and 
the  language  of  human  correspondence.  .  .  .” 

Reid’s  vision  of  a  writer’s  responsibility  is 
clear.  He  is  never  dazzled  or  misled  by 
Stein’s  ego  or  the  legend  created  by  her  wor¬ 
shipers.  “Art  moves  ahead  by  idiosyncrasy 
.  .  .  The  strangeness  of  a  Gertrude  Stein  de¬ 
bilitates  and  paralyzes.” 

Though  Donald  Sutherland’s  Gertrude 
Stein  may  stand  as  the  official  “biography  of 
her  work,”  Reid’s  objective  survey  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  recognized  by  serious  students  as  the  most 
authoritative  and  instructive  contribution  yet 
offered.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  George  Brandon  Saul.  Prolegomena  to  the 
Study  of  Yeats’s  Plays.  Philadelphia.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1958.  106 
pages.  $5. 

As  its  title  indicates.  Professor  Saul’s  book  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  definitive  work  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  Like  his  recent  book  on  the  poems,  it 
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serves  as  a  convenient  reference  text,  to  which 
the  student  may  refer  for  information  and 
clarification  of  problems  surrounding  any  par¬ 
ticular  play:  date,  details  of  publication, 
sources,  allusions  within  the  text.  Two  or  three 
pages  of  such  information  arc  devoted  to  each 
play;  an  appendix  gives  a  much-needed  list  of 
errors  in  the  American  edition  (1953)  of  the 
plays;  and  a  short  critical  bibliography  is  giv¬ 
en  in  the  Prefatory  Note.  As  the  interest  in 
Yeats’s  drama  continues  to  increase,  fuller 
books  of  scholarship  will  appear;  but  it  will  be 
long  before  definitive  texts  are  possible,  and  we 
may  be  grateful  for  the  initial  accumulation  of 
data  which  this  volume  makes  available. 

Sarah  Y oungblood 
University  of  Minnesota 

Arnold  Stein.  Heroic  Knowledge.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  University  of  Minnesota 

Press.  1957.  xi  -|-  237  pages.  $5. 

Professor  Stein’s  volume  is  composed  of  es¬ 
says  embodying  his  interpretations  of  Paradise 
Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes.  Those  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  former  are  his  more  important 
ones.  Stein  sees  in  the  protagonist  of  Paradise 
Regained  an  “Everyman”  Christ  who  must 
play  “the  role  of  a  god  in  a  cosmic  contest 
against  .  .  .  the  forces  of  evil.”  Living  that 
role,  not  by  impulsive  action  but  by  a  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  considered  inaction,  that  is,  by  a 
platonic  temperance  which,  in  view  of  nor¬ 
mal  human  temptations  to  act,  is  itself  heroic, 
this  Christ  earns  his  divinity  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  aware  of  it.  Satan,  meanwhile, 
though  failing  in  his  first  purpose  to  corrupt 
the  divine  in  man  and  so  destroy  the  good, 
does  triumph  ironically  in  his  second  goal: 
namely,  to  learn  whether  this  Christ-man  is 
truly  the  Son  of  God.  But  with  this  knowledge 
he  compasses  his  own  defeat  as  foreshadowed 
in  the  prophecy  concerning  “the  woman’s 
seed.”  “Heroic  knowledge,”  maintaining  the 
prime  virtue  of  temperance,  is  shown  to  over¬ 
come  the  patterns  of  force. 

Most  of  Stein’s  insights  compel  assent, 
though  not  all  readers  will  be  so  ready  as  he 
to  attribute  the  effect  of  the  poem  completely 
to  Milton’s  conscious  planning  and  complete 
aw'areness  of  what  he  was  accomplishing.  Nor 
will  all  be  ready  to  find  as  nearly  perfect  lite¬ 
rary  art  in  the  epic  as  does  he.  Though  Stein 
impresses  as  worshiping  scarcely  this  side  of 
idolatry,  he  does  demonstrate  abundantly  that 
Paradise  Regained  is  not  the  artistic  failure  it 
has  sometimes  been  thought  to  be. 

Stein’s  close  and  cogent  reading  of  Samson 
Agonistes  emphasizes  its  admirable  thematic 


density  by  analogy  with  musical  composition. 
Though  he  shows  perhaps  less  of  strikingly 
novel  insight  than  in  his  treatment  of  the  epic, 
his  comments  will  deepen  appreciation  of  an 
admitted  masterpiece.  Both  portions  form  a 
book  to  be,  in  Bacon’s  words,  “chewed  and 
digested”  with  “diligence  and  attention.” 

Edward  Murray  Clarity 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

**  Ivan  Turgenev.  Literary  Reminiscences 
and  Autobiographical  Fragments.  David 
Magarshack,  tr.  New  York.  Farrar.  Straus 

6  Cudahy.  1958.  309  pages.  $5. 

This  is  the  first  English  translation  of  Turge¬ 
nev’s  Literary  Reminiscences  (published  be¬ 
tween  1868  and  1883).  Turgenev  began  writ¬ 
ing  them  after  he  was  subjected  to  furious  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  publication  of  his  Fathers  and 
Sons  and  Smo/^e  in  the  early  and  middle 
1860’s.  Of  these  thirteen  reminiscences,  five 
(plus  the  introduction)  arc  closely  connected 
with  literature  and  art.  In  them,  Turgenev  re¬ 
pudiates  some  accusations  made  against  him, 
and  gives  a  fine  gallery  of  pen  portraits  of  his 
older  contemporaries:  Belinsky,  Gogol,  Zhu¬ 
kovsky,  Krylov,  Lermontov,  Zagoskin  (whose 
name  in  the  English  translation  is  often  mis¬ 
spelled  “Zagosin”),  the  painter  Ivanov,  etc. 
The  remaining  eight  fragments  are  autobio¬ 
graphical  rather  than  literary  and  are  linked 
with  various  periods  of  Turgenev’s  life.  They 
include  a  story  of  a  fire  at  sea  during  his  first 
voyage  to  Germany,  two  sketches  of  the  1848 
Revolution  in  Paris,  a  profoundly  humani¬ 
tarian  report  of  the  execution  of  a  French  mur¬ 
derer,  a  report  of  his  impressions  of  the  Per- 
gamos  excavations,  two  sketches  about  birds, 
and  one  about  his  favorite  dog. 

Literary  Reminiscences  are  invaluable  in 
that  they  cast  light  upon  Turgenev’s  views  on 
literature  and  art  and  upon  his  personality. 
The  value  of  the  English  edition  is  enhanced 
by  a  detailed  introduction  to  Turgenev’s  book 
by  the  translator,  and  an  essay  on  Turgenev’s 
life  by  Edmund  Wilson. 

Felix  J.  Oinas 
Indiana  University 

**  Frank  M.  Wadsworth.  The  Poacher  from 
Stratford.  Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of 
California  Press.  1958.  xiv  -f-  174  pages  -)- 

7  plates.  $4.50. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  silence  the  guns  of 
those  critics  who  are  determined  to  destroy  the 
authenticity  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Even  so, 
this  timely  work  by  Frank  Wadsworth  should 
cause  the  whole  regiment  of  these  critics  to 
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sound  a  hasty  retreat!  In  reviewing  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  principal  anti-Shakespearians,  our 
author,  in  a  disinterested  and  scholarly  man¬ 
ner,  makes  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  these  amusing  but  persistent  icono¬ 
clasts. 

/.  H.  Marsh  burn 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Christof  Wegelin.  The  Image  of  Europe 
in  Henry  James,  Dallas,  Texas.  Southern 
Methodist  University  Press.  1958.  ix  + 
200  pages.  $4.50. 

This  latest  critical  work  dealing  with  the  fic¬ 
tion  of  Henry  James  is  a  genuine  contribution 
to  James  scholarship  in  the  seemingly  endless 
revival  of  interest  in  “the  Master.”  Although 
one  is  able  to  discover  much  bogus  and  value¬ 
less  work  on  James  as  a  result  of  the  “pub¬ 
lish  or  perish”  dictum,  it  is  surely  a  tribute  to 
his  craft  that  more  worthwhile  studies  appear 
every  year,  and  that  much  yet  remains  to  be 
studied. 

Wegelin,  in  tracing  by  chronological  order, 
from  the  early  stories  through  the  later  novels, 
only  one  image  and  James’s  treatment  of  it, 
demonstrates  the  development  in  complexity 
whereby  what  started  as  a  contrast  between 
two  differing  cultures  becomes  an  individual¬ 
ized  mode  of  examining  morality.  James, 
whose  early  period  was  occupied  with  the 
comedy  and  melodrama  of  the  international 
theme,  the  study  of  manners,  progresses  in 
his  middle  period  to  the  study  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  girl,  who  by  being  transplanted  to  Europe 
exchanges  her  innocence  for  experience  in  the 
slightly  tarnished  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
Old  World.  The  final  period,  which  produced 
Strether  and  Milly  Theale,  illustrates  a  trans¬ 
formation:  In  the  novels  of  this  period  James 
returns  to  the  international  theme  with  an 
American  as  the  “central  intelligence”  but  sub¬ 
stitutes  the  study  of  manners  as  a  medium  for 
his  subtle  treatments  of  moral  subjects.  Wege¬ 
lin  has  some  perceptive  comments  to  make  con¬ 
cerning  characters  and  themes  in  a  book  which 
shows  the  hallmark  of  a  James  scholar — a 
somewhat  Jamesian  style. 

Harriet  Andrews 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Selected  Plays  of  Kuan  Han-Ching.  Yang 
Hsien-Yi,  Gladys  Yang,  trs.  Peking.  For¬ 
eign  Languages  Press.  1958.  237  pages  -f- 
8  plates. 

Books  about  Chinese  drama  and  theater  we 
have,  but  not  many  of  the  plays  are  available  in 
adequate  English  translations.  A  good  begin¬ 


ning  toward  a  greater  concentration  on  this 
field  is  this  new  selection  of  five  plays  by  Kuan 
Han-Ching,  the  great  dramatist  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  who  worked  also  as  a  theatrical 
manager  and  actor.  In  his  plays  he  covers 
many  topics:  historical  events,  crimes  of  many 
kinds,  social  conditions  and,  indt^ed,  love. 
Wang  Ch-ssu  of  the  Sun  Yat-se  University  in 
Canton  added  an  interesting  though  rather 
brief  delineation  of  the  Chinese  classical 
drama. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Yukio  Mishima.  Twilight  Sunflower.  Shi- 
geho  Shinozaki,  Virgil  A.  Warren,  trs. 
Tokyo.  Hokuseido  Press.  1958.  143 

pages.  $1. 

Yukio  Mishima  is  a  versatile  and  prolific 
young  Japanese  writer  whose  work  has  lately 
been  introduced  abroad  through  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  of  his  Five  Modern  No  Plays 
and  his  novels  The  Sound  of  Waves  and  Con¬ 
fessions  of  a  Maslt^.  In  Twilight  Sunflower  the 
complex,  serio-comic  pattern  of  his  modern  no 
plays  is  expanded,  not  altogether  successfully, 
into  a  four-act  drama  centered  on  a  beautiful 
widow — the  radiantly  egotistical  “sunflower,” 
briefly  dismayed  by  the  darkness  of  her  son’s 
death,  her  friend’s  implication  in  it,  and  her 
lover’s  various  delinquencies.  The  highly  ar¬ 
tificial  structure  of  the  play  is  ornamented 
with  Mishima’s  aphoristic  wit.  Unfortunately, 
the  characteristic  surface  brilliance  of  his  style 
disappears  entirely  in  this  insufficiently  pol¬ 
ished  translation. 

Howard  Hibbett 
Harvard  University 

Takamichi  Ninomiya,  D.  J.  Enright,  eds. 
The  Poetry  of  Living  Japan.  New  York. 
Grove.  1957.  vii  -|-  104  pages.  $1.25. 

This  is  an  anthology  of  translations  from  the 
“new  poetry”  of  Japan — poetry  reflecting 
Western  influence.  Beginning  with  Toson 
Shimazaki  and  the  other  virulent  romanticists 
of  the  1880’s,  we  follow  the  bewildering  suc¬ 
cession  of  schools  and  movements  that  led, 
within  a  few  decades,  from  “The  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade”  and  Gray’s  “Elegy”  (in  an 
1882  volume  of  translations  that  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  early  “Western-style”  verse-forms) 
to  Symliolism,  Surrealism,  and  beyond.  Yet  in 
many  of  these  modern  poets  a  traditional  sen¬ 
sibility  may  be  discerned.  Often  they  are  well 
known  for  their  hail{u  or  tankjs)  Fuyuji  Tana¬ 
ka,  atypically  here  represented  by  longer  po¬ 
ems,  is  a  lyricist  very  much  in  the  haiXu  man- 
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ner;  even  ihc  quasi-Surrcalist  Bocho  Yama- 
mura  seems  closer  to  Basho,  the  seventeenth- 
century  master,  than  to  Andre  Breton. 

Still,  like  the  Western  poetry  from  which  it 
partly  derives,  much  of  modern  Japanese  po¬ 
etry  seems — to  the  traditionalist — intolerably 
prosaic,  discursive,  artificial,  and  over-intellec- 
tualized.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  modern 
Japan  requires  a  jxKtry  in  which  its  complex 
feelings,  its  confused  hopes,  and  its  pervading 
anxiety,  can  be  freely  and  fully  expressed.  That 
{X)etry  is  introduced  with  admirable  clarity  and 
sympathy  in  the  Ninomiya-Enright  anthology. 
Readers  familiar  with  Enright’s  own  book  of 
“Japanese”  poems,  Bread  Rather  than  Blos¬ 
soms,  will  have  correctly  anticipated  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  these  translations. 

Howard  Hibbett 
Harvard  University 

**  K.  V.  Ollilainen.  Singing  Finland.  Lahti. 

The  Author.  1956.  xxii  -|-  114  pages. 

Very  little  modern  Finnish  poetry  has  been 
translated  into  English.  Ollilainen,  a  resident 
of  California,  aims  at  partly  filling  this  gap 
with  a  selection  of  over  a  hundred  poems  from 
nearly  thirty  authors,  including  Kivi,  Leino, 
Manninen,  Koskenniemi,  and  a  number  of 
more  recent  lyricists.  The  selections  present 
an  interesting  variety  of  talents  among  Fin¬ 
land’s  poets. 

The  translator  has  tried  valiantly  to  convey 
the  effect  of  the  original  rhymes  and  meters. 
He  comes  closest  to  success  in  the  narrative 
forms,  such  as  in  Leino’s  Ballad  of  Vorna  and 
Kimmo’s  Revenge.  The  shortcomings  are 
most  evident  in  the  more  sophisticated  con¬ 
temporary  pieces.  One  of  the  worst  faults  is 
the  abuse  of  the  present  participle,  even  where 
the  original  lacks  it.  Judging  by  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  his  achievement,  one  would  infer  that 
the  versions  mark  different  stages  in  a  belated 
and  still  incomplete  acquisition  of  the  English 
idiom.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  continue  this 
progress,  and  give  us  in  the  future  more  sat¬ 
isfying  renditions  of  Finnish  poetry.  The 
present  collection  offers  some  promise  that  he 
will  do  so. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebraska 

**  Dame  Edith  Sitwell,  ed.  The  “Atlantic" 
Book  of  British  and  A  merican  Poetry.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Atlantic-Little,  Brown.  1958.  xlii  -|- 
1,092  pages.  $12.50. 

In  a  rather  elegant  single  volume  Dame  Sit¬ 
well  has  compiled  a  distinguished  anthology 
commendable  not  only  for  its  discerning  judg¬ 


ment  in  the  choice  of  its  offerings  but  also 
for  its  unusual  scope.  The  book  begins  with 
samples  of  pre-Chaucerian  lyrics  and  runs  the 
gamut  of  English  and  American  verse,  con¬ 
cluding  with  some  of  the  best  of  modern  po¬ 
etry.  In  a  few  instances  poets  arc  represented 
by  only  a  single  entry,  but  the  work  of  the 
most  deserving  poets  is  served  up  in  generous 
helpings.  Works  of  purely  historical  signifi¬ 
cance,  those  having  little  or  no  intrinsic  value, 
have  been  eschewed  to  make  room  for  what 
the  editor,  with  remarkable  insight,  considers 
to  be  of  greater  merit;  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  of  poetry  by  what  arc  usually  considered 
minor  poets  is  included.  In  her  selections 
Dame  Sitwell  does  not  hesitate  to  include  long 
selections  from  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dra¬ 
ma  as  well  as  anonymous  traditional  songs  and 
ballads.  She  also  provides  occasional  introduc¬ 
tory  essays  which,  although  of  uneven  value, 
are  generally  very  informative. 

Though  not  intended  as  a  text,  the  book  is 
strikingly  exhaustive;  though  it  is  not  intended 
as  a  mere  popularization,  it  is  refreshingly 
catholic  in  its  appeal. 

Dennis  Baumwoll 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Babctte  Deutsch.  Poetry  Handbook.  New 

York.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1957.  177  pages. 
$3.50. 

This  arrangement  of  terms,  some  poetic,  others 
philosophical,  contains  an  explanation  of  each 
term  and  an  example  from  poetry.  Examples 
are  usually  from  English,  but  the  poetry  of 
other  languages,  among  them  Navaho  and 
Japanese,  is  represented.  The  method  may  at 
first  seem  inductive;  it  is  really  quite  other¬ 
wise;  it  admits  a  particular  definition  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  examination  for  validity.  It  is  usually 
sufficient  that  either  the  definition  or  its  for- 
mulator  for  one  reason  or  another  have  en¬ 
joyed  prestige  at  one  time.  Some  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  mystifies:  Students  of  poetry  do  not 
see  in  the  English  language  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  “accent  demanded  for  poetry  and  lan¬ 
guage.”  Speakers  of  English  do  not  accept  as 
anything  realistic  or  poetic  a  linguistic  con¬ 
tinuum  read  with  false  lexical  accent.  This 
book  may  be  useful  to  the  student  of  second- 
year  college  English  who  wishes  to  understand 
attempts  to  explain  the  qualities  of  successful 
English  poetry  in  terms  of  the  metric  schemes 
of  other  languages. 

Some  other  means  than  those  listed  here 
must  be  sought  if  we  are  to  explain  what  con¬ 
stitutes  poetry  in  English;  linguists  and  critics 
are  now  seeking  those  means;  the  compiler  in- 
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dicatcs  scant  acquaintance  with  that  work.  She 
docs  concede,  while  applying  every  sort  of 
metrical  scheme  to  accepted  English  poetry, 
that,  “The  growth  of  more  discriminating 
studies,  complemented  by  recent  work  in  lin¬ 
guistics,  is  enlarging  our  view  of  prosodic 
strategics.”  “The  exploration  of  metre  has 
only  begun.”  If  by  “metre”  Babettc  Dcutsch 
means  “English  metre,”  she  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect. 

Dwight  Chambers 
University  of  Arizona 

Gerald  F.  Else.  Aristotle's  Poetics:  The  Ar¬ 
gument.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  xvi  670  pages.  $11. 
A  distinguished  American  classical  scholar 
presents  here  a  remarkable  study  of  Aristotle’s 
Poetics.  Like  the  argumentum  of  a  Latin 
comedy,  the  treatise  endeavors  to  tell  what  the 
work  is  about;  unlike  the  argumentum ,  it  is 
many  times  longer  than  its  subject.  Basing  his 
study  on  Rostagni’s  second  edition  of  the  Po¬ 
etics,  Else  prints  a  section  of  the  Greek  text, 
renders  it  into  English,  and  discusses  in  detail 
moot  points  raised  by  his  translation.  He  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  bound  by  conventional  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Greek  text,  and  his  examination  of 
it  in  the  light  of  Aristotelian  usage  frequently 
brings  forward  stimulating  new  ideas  which 
quite  often  clarify  obscure  passages.  He  de¬ 
parts  from  a  widely  held  opinion  that  the 
Poetics  was  composed  late  in  Aristotle’s  career, 
believing  it  to  be  a  relatively  early  work  to 
which  the  philosopher  later  added  complemen¬ 
tary  phrases. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  welcome  this 
fresh  approach  by  a  highly  competent  Greek 
student  who  is  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
mass  of  discussion  of  the  Poetics  but  also 
knows  intimately  the  history  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  The  years  of  study  devoted  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  produced  a  new  starting  point  for 
study  of  the  Poetics  that  should  lead  into  prof¬ 
itable  paths. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

M.  H.  Abrams,  ed.  Literature  and  Belief. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1958.  xvi  184  pages.  $3.75. 

Originally  composed  for  the  1956  and  1957 
conferences  of  the  English  Institute,  the  six 
essays  in  this  volume  report  and  appraise  a 
wide  range  of  attitudes  towards  poetry  and  its 
assimilation  via  words,  a  range  extending  from 
Homer’s  Greece  to  Wallace  Stevens’s  United 
States.  The  essayists  exert  extreme  caution 


semantically  while  reviewing  poetry  as  an  art 
peculiar  to  itself  and  still  the  property  of  every- 
man  according  to  his  gifts;  they  display  grace¬ 
ful  erudition  in  their  generous  effort  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  modes  whereby  poetry  has  continued 
in  periods  when  the  philosophical,  religious, 
or  scientific  disposition  has  been  dominant. 
This  book  is  a  balanced  and  yet  varied  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  poetry  as  well  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  guidepost  to  what  the  literary  critics 
of  our  day  are  pondering  in  poetics.  A  valu¬ 
able  selected  bibliography  is  app)ended. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

Northrop  Frye,  ed.  Sound  and  Poetry. 

New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 

1957.  xxvii  -)-  156  pages.  $3.75. 

Here  again  is  a  volume  containing  papers  pre¬ 
sented  at  conferences  of  the  English  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Columbia  University.  The  essays,  cov¬ 
ering  the  subject  of  sound-patterns  in  poetry 
from  six  different  scholarly  points  of  view,  are 
on  the  whole  extremely  provocative.  Yet  they 
seem  only  to  confirm  the  great  distance  that 
lies  between  the  actual  poem  and  the  critical 
words  upon  it.  What  really  can  the  linguist  do 
for  the  poet  when  with  such  unconcealed  pre¬ 
sumption  he  can  write,  “It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  (the  linguist)  moves  into  a  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  symbolism.  He  already  knows 
most  of  the  facts,  if  not  exactly  the  best  expres¬ 
sion,  ot  the  alphabet  of  kinesics  .  .  .  and  of 
voice-qualifiers.”  However,  most  of  the  essays 
in  the  volume  reflect  the  modesty  of  sound 
scholarship  and  not  the  effrontery  of  a  disci¬ 
pline  moving  in  on  new  fields. 

Northrop  Frye  with  his  usual  brilliance  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  influence  of  music  on  poetry  al¬ 
though  he  understresses  what  he  himself  ac¬ 
knowledges,  namely:  “we  should  expect  poets 
to  learn  techniques  from  their  own  art.”  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Sternfeld’s  article  “Poetry  and  Mu¬ 
sic — Joyce’s  Ulysses"  contributes  much  new 
material  on  the  part  music  plays  in  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  art,  and  his  analysis  of  the  importance  of 
Don  Giovanni  to  the  theme  and  context  of 
Ulysses  is  particularly  useful.  Craig  La  Driere, 
because  of  his  understanding  of  aesthetic 
structure,  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  the  semanticist 
cutting  up  poetry  to  fit  into  his  preconceived 
categories  (generally  more  beguiling  as  jargon 
than  as  truth).  Ants  Oras,  with  all  his  statistics 
and  studies  on  the  parallels  and  contrasts  of 
Spenser  and  Milton  in  their  handling  of  sound, 
somehow  leaves  us  very  much  with  our  usual 
judgments  of  the  pwets.  Edward  T.  Cone  has 
some  interesting  things  to  say  about  the  com- 
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poser’s  approach  to  the  text,  and  John  Holan- 
der  through  his  researches  in  musicological 
history  adds  some  new  understanding  to 
Twelfth  Night,  a  play  that  can  never  lose  its 
“music”  (does  one  dare  to  use  the  term  after 
Northrop  Frye’s  redefinition?  I  suppose  one 
ought  to  take  care)  no  matter  what  the  exe¬ 
gesis. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  Ol(la. 

Philip  Rahv,  ed.  Literature  in  America. 

New  York.  Meridian.  1957.  452  pages. 

51.95. 

This  is  not  just  another  collection  of  critical 
essays  on  American  literature  but  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  with  a  point  of  view.  In  selecting  material 
from  writers  and  critics  of  the  last  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  Philip  Rahv  has  attempted 
to  stress  the  “essential  Americanness”  of  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  and  to  single  out  forty  critical 
analyses  of  American  writing  “in  which  the 
emphasis,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  is  on  national 
characteristics  and  relation  to  the  national  ex¬ 
perience.”  The  result  is  successful,  for  the 
volume  provides  considerable  insight  into 
what  makes  writing  characteristic  of  the  New 
World.  Of  course,  the  native  tradition  is  only 
one  method  of  approach,  and  the  editor,  who 
now  teaches  Comparative  Literature  at  Bran- 
deis  University,  knows  that  there  is  another 
side  to  American  letters — the  cosmopolitan 
one,  which  is  underplayed  here  intentionally 
but  to  which  many  of  the  essays  make  at  least 
cursory  reference.  The  anthology  should  find 
an  appreciative  audience;  it  is  of  special  value 
to  foreign  students  and  readers  of  American 
literature. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

**  Martha  Hale  Shackford.  Tall^^s  on  Ten 

Poets:  Wordsworth  to  Moody.  New  York. 

Bookman.  1958.  144  pages.  $3. 

The  subtitle  indicates  the  chronological  range 
of  these  essays,  as  well  as  the  qualitative  range 
of  the  poets  considered.  There  are  certain  read¬ 
ers  who  will  not  find  this  book  to  their  taste: 
Those  who  are  unwilling  to  grant  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Vaughn  Moody  is  the  greatest  poet  since 
Meredith;  those  who  regard  William  Watson 
as  an  unimportant  imitator  of  Shelley;  those 
who  consider  that  the  technique  of  a  poet  is  as 
important  as  his  ideas.  Other  readers,  particu¬ 
larly  undergraduates,  for  whom  it  seems  de¬ 
signed,  may  find  the  book  useful. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Minnesota 


®  Charles  Shapiro,  ed.  Twelve  Original  Es¬ 
says  on  Great  American  Novels.  Detroit, 
Mich.  Wayne  State  University  Press.  1958. 
xi  -|-  287  pages.  $5. 

Charles  Shapiro  has  enlisted  the  services  of 
eleven  prominent  critics,  each  of  whom  con¬ 
tributed  an  article  written  especially  for  this 
volume,  and  compiled  a  dozen  stimulating  ar¬ 
ticles  on  outstanding  works  of  American  fic¬ 
tion.  The  organization  is  chronological,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  study  on  the  Cooper  hero  by 
David  Brion  Davis  and  concluding  with  an 
analysis  by  Alfred  Kazin  of  Faulkner’s  fictive 
techniques  in  Light  in  August.  In  between 
there  are  studies  of  books  by  Hawthorne,  Mel¬ 
ville,  Twain,  Crane,  James,  Wharton,  Dreiser, 
Anderson,  Fitzgerald,  and  Hemingway,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  such  distinguished  critics  as  Malcolm 
Cowley,  Granville  Hicks,  George  P.  Elliott, 
Bernard  Wiesberger,  Richard  Chase,  Walter 
B.  Rideout,  Charles  Shapiro,  Herbert  Gold, 
John  W.  Aldridge,  and  Mark  Spilka.  A  great 
variety  of  critical  approaches  is  represented, 
and  while  the  volume  is  far  from  being  a  land¬ 
mark  in  literary  criticism,  it  commands  respect 
as  the  work  of  intelligent  professionals.  Its 
only  objectionable  feature  is  the  occasional  ten¬ 
dency  of  some  of  the  contributors  to  lapse  into 
a  display  of  superficial  virtuosity  in  the  use  of 
critical  jargon  which  suggests  a  greater  con¬ 
cern  for  the  niceties  of  analysis  than  for  the 
literature  being  examined. 

Dennis  Baumwoll 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Theodore  L.  Shaw.  Critical  Quackery. 
Boston.  Stuart  Art  Gallery.  1958.  183 
pages,  ill.  $1. 

Relentlessly  attacking  critical  absolutism  has 
gained  Shaw  a  deserved  reputation  among  pro¬ 
fessors  of  criticism.  His  form  is  casual,  but 
his  substance  is  unmistakable.  Some  turns 
and  jousts  may  be  unexpected,  but  we  always 
come  back  to  the  same  attack.  I  am  sure  Shaw 
is  right,  but  being  myself  a  relativist  I  do  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  like  Shaw 
the  designer  even  better  than  the  critic  of 
critics.  The  diagram,  entitled  Complete  Art, 
is  a  most  attractive  design  worth  being  hung 
in  the  Stuart  Art  Gallery. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Henry  Zylstra.  Testament  of  Vision. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Eerdman.  1958.  234 
pages.  $3.50. 

Posthumously  published,  Testament  of  Vision 
is  a  collection  of  essays  on  literature,  educa- 
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tion,  and  religion.  The  essays  are  well-written, 
but  limited  in  value  by  tbe  author’s  circum¬ 
scribed  viewpoint.  Zylstra  examined  the  roles 
of  literature  and  education  in  our  world  today 
as  they  relate  to  Christianity.  For  example,  as 
a  literary  critic,  Zylstra  believed  literature  best 
judged  by  theological  criteria.  However,  his 
criticism  is  not  dogmatic,  but  thoroughly  tem¬ 
pered  by  traditional  humanism.  Thus  the  es¬ 
says  have  the  interesting  and  often  provocative 
appeal  of  a  modern  Christian-humanist. 

Betty  Coshow  Dodd 
Norman,  0/(la. 

^  Rowena  Ferguson.  Editing  the  Small  Mag¬ 
azine.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1958.  xiii  -|-  271  pages,  ill.  $4.50. 
Since  95  percent  of  the  periodicals  published  in 
the  United  States  are  small  in  terms  of  circula¬ 
tion,  this  boot,  should  have  a  wide  audience. 
It  is  particularly  addressed  to  the  editors  of 
house  organs,  organization  journals,  and  peri¬ 
odicals  with  a  captive  audience,  a  viewpoint, 
and  a  program.  One  of  its  best  features  is  the 
specific  way  it  deals  with  problems  of  fees  to 
pay  an  author,  handling  of  illustrations,  size 
of  page,  use  of  color,  and  many  other  details 
even  to  the  kind  of  pencils  for  the  editor.  How¬ 
ever,  the  emphasis  is  prop)erly  upon  long-range 
planning,  the  abilities  an  editor  must  exercise, 
office  routine,  possible  legal  entanglements, 
and  the  procurement  of  suitable  material. 

Obviously  the  fruit  of  personal  experience 
and  broad  knowledge,  this  well-organized 
lx)ok  by  the  Associate  Editor  at  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House  would  be  a  valuable  help  to 
any  editor  of  a  small  magazine  in  solving  the 
usual  problems  and  in  furnishing  an  objec¬ 
tive  view  of  the  job  and  its  possibilities. 

B.  G.  D. 

Robert  T.  Holt.  Radio  Free  Europe.  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press.  1958.  xiv  -|-  249  pages.  $5. 

A  thorough,  scholarly  study  of  this  contro¬ 
versial  private  “Voice  of  America”  by  an  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  political  science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  who  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  States  Army  psychological 
warfare  staff  in  Europe.  Professor  Holt  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  propaganda  campaigns  of  rfe  from 
1953  to  1957,  roughly  from  the  Berlin  riots 
through  the  Hungarian  uprising,  the  latter  of 
which  brought  the  broadcasting  program  into 
criticism.  Freies  Wort,  the  organ  of  the  West 
German  Free  Democratic  party,  blamed  rfe 
for  the  Hungarian  “blood  bath”  and,  ever  since 
then,  the  part  this  interesting  venture  into 


propaganda  has  played  has  been  subject  to 
debate  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Professor  Holt,  who  has  examined  the 
scripts  of  the  Munich  station,  says  that  the  sta¬ 
tion  did  not  promise  Western  armed  inter¬ 
vention,  although  one  broadcast  may  have  sug¬ 
gested  this  through  clumsy  phrasing.  He  says 
that  it  is  difficult  either  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
claim  that  the  scripts  incited  the  Hungarians 
to  fight.  As  Professor  Holt  concludes,  the  effect 
of  a  privately  financed  propaganda  agency  can 
not  be  divorced  from  the  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  it  indirectly  represents:  “The  United 
States  government,  which  had  talked  openly 
of  liberation  and  had  through  its  words  and 
actions  indicated  that  the  captive  peoples 
should  maintain  faith  and  hope  in  liberation, 
had  not  the  semblance  of  a  policy  even  tenta¬ 
tively  outlined  to  deal  with  a  crisis  such  as  the 
Hungarian  uprising.” 

An  excellent  book. 

]oseph  A.  Brandt 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Arthur  Jeffery,  ed.  Islam:  Muhammad  and 
His  Religion.  New  York.  Liberal  Arts 
Press.  1958.  xviii  -j-  252  pages.  $1.75. 
Available  in  paperback,  this  book  is  one  of  the 
Library  of  Religion  series  of  readings  on  the 
Scriptures  and  basic  writings  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
ligious  faiths,  past  and  present.  As  a  relatively 
small  anthology,  much  important  primary  ma¬ 
terial  is  eliminated;  nonetheless,  the  purpose 
expressed  by  the  editor — “to  gather  a  number 
of  selections  from  among  the  many  relevant 
passages  in  the  Qur’an,  the  Hadith,  and  later 
writings,  which  will  serve  to  make  clear  the 
ordinary  orthodox  Muslim  teaching  about  the 
prophet,  about  his  Book,  about  those  things 
most  truly  believed,  and  about  those  means  of 
grace  most  commonly  practiced” — is  singular¬ 
ly  fulfilled.  While  most  of  the  selections  p)er- 
tain  to  the  old  classical  system  of  traditional 
Islam,  as  distinct  from  recent  and  current  lit¬ 
erature,  the  reader  will  here  be  well  introduced 
to  the  basic  beliefs  and  religious  practices  de¬ 
lineating  the  main  stream  of  the  faith  of  the 
Muslim.  Also,  a  selected  biography,  a  brief 
introduction  to  Islam  by  the  editor,  and  a  glos¬ 
sary  will  assist  the  reader. 

/.  Clayton  Feaver 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

John  M.  Oesterreicher,  ed.  TAe  Br/Wge.  A 
Yearboo\  of  fudaeo-Christian  Studies.  III. 
New  York.  Pantheon.  1958.  383  pages 
-|-  8  plates.  $4.50. 

Published  under  the  imprimatur  of  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Newark  these  studies  by  various 
authors  deal  with  the  Catholic  view  on  some 
Jewish  topics.  There  should  be  more  informa¬ 
tive  essays  like  “The  Hasidic  Movement,”  mi¬ 
nus  the  polemics  which  do  not  build  bridges. 
Jewish  readers  will  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
learned  Fathers  have  corrected  the  wrong  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Judaism  on  the  part  of  Martin 
Buber,  Rabbi  Leo  Baeck,  and  Rabbi  Abba  Hil- 
lel  Silver;  and  Christian  readers  can  take  heart 
that  the  State  of  Israel  may  lead  to  a  “final  en¬ 
counter  with  grace.” 

Theological  preoccupations  arc  as  outdated 
as  the  medieval  ages  in  which  they  arose.  At 
a  time  when  God’s  ungrateful  children  threat¬ 
en  to  destroy  most  or  all  of  His  creation,  the 
forces  of  religion  should  find  worthier  aims 
than  to  attempt  to  convert  each  other.  It  is  a 
case  of  fiddling  before  Rome  burns. 

Max  Selin  ger 
Cumberland ,  Md. 

**  Ronald  K.  Orchard,  cd.  The  Ghana  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council.  New  York.  Friendship  Press. 
1958.  240  pages.  $3.25. 

The  Ghana  Assembly  faced  the  problem  of  de¬ 
termining  the  distinctive  task  of  the  Christian 
world  mission  at  this  time.  This  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  selection  from  papers  prepared  for  the 
Assembly,  from  speeches  made  at  it,  and  from 
documents  resulting  from  it,  including  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  discussion  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  concerning  the  major  topic  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  the  proposed  integration  of  the  i.m.c. 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  As  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  come  to  share  in¬ 
creasingly  in  its  work,  the  mission  movement 
is  reassessing  its  meaning  and  structure  and 
attempting  to  evaluate  its  proper  role.  The  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  mission  movement,  despite  its  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  future,  is  evident  through¬ 
out  these  essays. 

Robert  E.  Will 
Carleton  College 

®  J.  van  der  Ploeg,  O.  P.  The  Excavations  at 
Qumran.  Kevin  Smyth,  S.J.,  tr.  New 
York.  Ivongmans,  Green,  xi  233  pages. 
The  author  of  this  scholarly  volume  on  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  is  Professor  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Nijme¬ 
gen.  During  a  visit  to  a  bishop  in  Jerusalem  in 
1947  he  was  asked  to  inspect  some  ancient  man¬ 
uscripts  which  had  recently  been  discovered  in 
a  cave  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Thus,  the  author 
became  in  fact  the  first  man  to  identify  one  of 
the  now  famous  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 


Despite  the  author’s  direct  personal  involve¬ 
ment  and  the  heated  controversy  over  the 
scrolls,  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  healthy 
balance  and  judgment.  Furthermore,  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  characterized  by  an  immense  erudition 
which  spans  several  disciplines.  A  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  of  the  scrolls  is  followed 
by  an  analysis  of  the  texts.  The  author  gives 
a  fascinating  account  of  the  ideas  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Judean  brotherhood  which  lived 
and  worshipped  at  Qumran  and  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  was  that  of  the  Essenes.  The  evidence 
supplied  for  this  thesis  is  substantial  though 
not  conclusive.  His  final  chapter  “Qumran 
and  Christianity”  refutes  the  hypotheses  of 
Dupont-Sommer  and  minimizes  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Qumran  community 
and  Christianity. 

Although  Professor  van  der  Ploeg  occasion¬ 
ally  juggles  his  facts  to  fit  them  more  readily 
into  his  theses,  his  work  is  undeniably  that  of 
a  capable  and  conscientious  scholar. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

**  John  Herman  Randall,  Jr.  The  Role  of 
Knowledge  in  Western  Religion.  Boston. 
Beacon.  1958.  \^1  pages.  $3.50. 

There  is  a  rather  breath-taking  sweep  to  this 
tapestry  of  philosophical  ideas,  carefully  inter¬ 
woven  with  significant  details  of  history.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Randall,  among  our  foremost  historians 
of  philosophy,  provides  us  with  an  authorita¬ 
tive  view  of  Western  religion  in  its  relations 
to  Greek  thought,  natural  science,  and  human 
experience.  From  Plato,  Philo,  and  Augustine, 
through  the  Thomistic  Aristotle  and  its  deves- 
tation  by  the  Okhamites,  we  arc  carefully  led 
to  the  neo-Pythagoreanism  of  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  and  Galileo.  After  Descartes’s  and 
Newton’s  theological  views  are  related  to  their 
physics,  we  move  into  nineteenth  century  evo¬ 
lution  and  emergent  evolution,  and  thence  to 
man’s  present  existential  predicament  of  self- 
inflicted  problems.  In  our  century  Man  him¬ 
self  becomes  the  focal  and  radiating  center  of 
science  and  religious  values. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Karl  R.  Popper.  The  Poverty  of  Histori- 
cism.  Boston.  Beacon.  1957.  xiv  -4-  166 
pages.  $4. 

The  author  of  The  Open  Society  and  Its  Ene¬ 
mies  indicated  the  thesis  of  the  present  essay 
in  his  longer  previous  work.  This  is  “.  . .  that 
the  belief  in  historical  destiny  is  sheer  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  can  be  no  prediction  of  the 
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course  of  human  history  by  scientific  or  any 
other  rational  methods.  .  .  His  proof  in  the 
present  volume  is  largely  logical  in  form.  In  es¬ 
sence,  his  argument  is  that  we  can  not  deduce 
from  history  vast  laws  to  which  we  are  bound, 
as  sometimes  suggested  by  Plato,  Machiavelli, 
Vico,  Hegel,  Marx,  Spengler,  Toynbee,  and 
others,  because  any  such  attempt  is  based  on 
the  errors  of  “holism”  (an  organismic  view  of 
social  life  and  history),  on  essentialism  (medie¬ 
val  realism  or  modern  idealism),  on  false  anal¬ 
ogies  drawn  between  historical  and  scientific 
method  and,  contrariwise,  upon  the  denial  of 
a  correct  comparison  between  the  natural  and 
the  social  sciences.  Constructively,  he  proposes 
that  social  science  research  and  historical  study 
l)e  grounded  on  procedures  such  as  methodo¬ 
logical  individualism  and  situational  logic.  He 
argues  that  the  latter  methods  are  required  by 
the  demands  of  the  open  society  and  freedom, 
in  turn  supporting  such  a  form  of  life  and 
value.  Logically,  he  is  hard  to  answer.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  seems  true  that,  although  a  closed  so¬ 
ciety  founded  on  historicism  may  restrict  the 
social  sciences,  it  does  not  similarly  retard  re¬ 
markable  advances  in  the  natural  sciences. 
This  is  a  fact  which  is  less  than  pleasant  to  con¬ 
template.  John  Paul  Duncan 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury.  The  Shool{-Up  Gen¬ 
eration.  New  York.  Harper.  1958.  x  -j- 
244  pages.  $3.95. 

Here  is  an  indictment  of  today’s  modern  city 
with  its  “bopping”  gangs  and  high  delin¬ 
quency.  Particularly  criticized  is  New  York, 
its  contemporary  housing  projects,  and  the  hu¬ 
man  dregs  inhabiting  them.  Devoid  of  the  hu¬ 
man  values  giving  strength  and  dignity  to  the 
community,  the  project  has  become  the  mod¬ 
ern  version  of  the  old-time  slum  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  supplant.  These  cold,  unfriendly,  un¬ 
organized  architectural  monstrosities  spawn 
conflict  and  delinquency.  Youth,  in  constant 
need  of  security  and  insularity  against  the  out¬ 
side  world,  turns  to  the  gang  for  support  and 
sustenance.  The  gang  becomes  his  whole  be¬ 
ing,  his  whole  existence.  The  behavioral  pat¬ 
terns  of  these  gangs,  from  recruiting  to  war¬ 
fare,  are  frighteningly  described  in  this  must 
book.  Henry  Angelino 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Alfred  Crofts,  Percy  Buchanan.  A  History 
of  the  Far  East.  New  York.  Longmans, 
Green.  1958.  626  pages,  ill.  +  17  plates. 
$6.50. 

This  volume,  covering  the  whole  of  Far  East¬ 


ern  history  from  the  beginnings  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  is  evidently  prepared  as  a  text  for  elemen¬ 
tary  college  courses  and  it  should  fill  a  rapidly 
increasing  need.  It  lacks,  of  course,  the  ampli¬ 
tude  and  the  profundity  of  a  work  written 
for  experts  and  its  necessary  condensations  at 
times  give  the  effect  of  a  spasmodic  treatment, 
but  it  is  interestingly  written.  The  style  is 
clear  and  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Both  the  authors  have  had  first-class  experi¬ 
ence  in  at  least  part  of  the  field  covered,  and 
they  bring  to  their  task  the  assistance  of  illu¬ 
minating  notes,  while  the  illustrations  are  un¬ 
usually  well  chosen.  Chronological  tables  and 
a  supplementary  list  of  readings,  as  well  as  a 
competent  index,  make  the  book  a  readable  as 
well  as  useful  guide  to  students  wishing  for  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

W  Jerzy  Jan  Lerski.  A  Polish  Chapter  in  Jacl{- 
sonian  America.  Madison,  Wis.  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press.  1958.  xi  +  242  pages. 

$5. 

American  historical  research,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  largely  ignored  the  story  of  the 
Polish  exiles  in  the  United  States  after  the 
Russian  conquest  of  Poland  in  1831,  which 
has  such  a  significant  parallel  in  the  brutal 
massacres  of  the  Hungarians  by  Soviet  Mos¬ 
cow  in  1956.  This  gap  is  now  filled  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lerski’s  excellent  book.  It  gives  the 
reader,  in  six  chapters,  the  whole  European 
and  American  background  of  the  time;  it  dis¬ 
cusses  the  arrival  of  the  exiles  in  the  United 
States,  their  first  organizations,  and  the  futile 
endeavors  to  create  a  “Little  Poland”  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  freedom  in  Illinois.  An  appendix  with 
primary  sources,  notes,  a  bibliography,  and  an 
index  increase  the  importance  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  a  model  of  historical  research; 
it  is  a  great  contribution  to  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican-Polish  relations  in  which,  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side,  such  great  personalities  as  James  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  Albert  Gallatin,  Samuel  Gred- 
ley  Howe,  Andrew  Jackson,  LaFayette,  and 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  participated. 

Roman  Smal-Stocl{i 
Marquette  University 

**  Werner  Levi.  Australia’s  Outloot{  on  Asia. 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  246  pages.  $5. 

Author  of  four  previous  books  touching  Asia, 
Professor  Levi  has  written  a  history  of  Austra¬ 
lian  popular  and  official  opinion  concerning 
the  world  beyond  its  borders.  He  stays  close 
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to  his  topic,  is  not  led  to  explore  implications 
of  the  Australian  case  for  foreign  policy  forma¬ 
tion  in  modern  states  generally.  Two  necessi¬ 
ties  have  increasingly  molded  the  Australian 
situation:  the  need  to  cooperate  with  Asian 
neighbors  and  the  need  for  social-psychologi¬ 
cal  defenses  against  cultural  (rather  than  polit¬ 
ical  or  economic)  assimilation  with  non- 
whites.  Levi  is  at  his  best  in  describing  this 
impasse  with  sympathetic  candor,  yet  leaves 
the  reader  alone  to  decide  whether  the  upshot 
must  be  failure  of  Western  civilization  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

Philip  S.  Haring 
Knox  College 

**  J.  Fred  Rippy.  Latin  America:  A  Modern 
History.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  University  of 
Michigan  Press.  1958.  xiii  -j-  579  -|-  xx 
pages,  ill.  $10. 

A  volume  in  the  University  of  Michigan’s  new 
History  of  the  Modern  World  series,  this  study 
combines  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  the  subject  with  the  freshness  of 
new  subjective  and  cartographical  material. 
Professor  Rippy  devotes  approximately  one 
third  of  his  space  to  each  of  the  following:  the 
background  and  establishment  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  republics  of  Latin  America,  their  history 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  their  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  twentieth  century.  Statistical 
tables,  an  organized  list  of  suggested  readings, 
and  an  index  are  included.  A  cheaper  edition 
in  paper-back  is  available  for  use  as  a  college 
text. 

Max  L.  Moorhead 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Ruth  B.  Russell.  A  History  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  Role  of  the  United 
States,  1940-1945.  Washington.  Brookings 
Institution.  1958,  xviii  -f-  l.HO  pages.  $10. 
The  role  that  the  United  States  played  in  the 
development  of  the  United  Nations  charter 
from  1940-45  symbolized  the  change  in  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  from  one  of  isolationism  to  one  of 
international  cooperation.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  is  to  trace  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  as  a  part  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Drawing  upon  State  De¬ 
partment  documents  previously  not  available, 
the  author  gives  detailed  accounts  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter,  and  the  conferences  at  Moscow, 
Teheran,  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  San  Francisco 
which  led  to  the  Charter.  New  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  interdepartmental  conflicts  and  war¬ 
time  demands  which  complicated  the  task  of 
working  out  American  policies  for  an  interna¬ 


tional  organization.  The  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro¬ 
posals,  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  and  the  Charter  of  the  U.  N.  are 
some  of  the  documents  which  appear  in  the 
Appendix  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

Rufus  G.  Hall.  fr. 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Warren  Bartlett  Walsh.  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  Modern  History.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  University  of  Michigan  Press. 
1958.  XV  -f-  640  -j-  xxiii  pages,  ill.  $10. 
Professor  Walsh  has  written  this  book  as  a  part 
of  the  University  of  Michigan’s  History  of  the 
Modern  World  series.  He  explains  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  that  the  work  is  intended  for  the  general 
reader,  not  for  the  specialist,  but  the  specialist 
will  likely  be  well  satisfied  with  the  job  he  has 
done. 

Less  than  a  third  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
Russian  history  up  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  the  chapters  covering  this  period  are  highly 
compact  and  informative,  and  include  well- 
drawn  sketches  of  such  rulers  as  Ivan  the  Ter¬ 
rible,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Catherine  the  Great. 
Rather  more  than  a  third  is  given  to  the  period 
from  1800  to  1917,  and  about  an  even  third  to 
the  Soviet  period. 

There  is  a  good  balance  between  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  and  between  the  various 
aspects  of  domestic  affairs.  Moreover,  the  read¬ 
er  gains  an  introduction  to  the  main  contro¬ 
versies  of  Russian  historiography  and  is  given 
an  excellent  bibliographical  essay  to  guide  him 
in  further  reading. 

Herbert  /.  Ellison 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  J.  Christopher  Herold.  Mistress  to  an  Age: 
A  Life  of  Madame  de  Sta'el.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Bobbs-Merrill.  1958.  xi  -f-  500  pages 
-j-  15  plates.  $5.95. 

Romance,  history,  literature,  politics — this 
book  presents  a  most  vivid  and  sparkling  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleonic  wars,  so  sparkling  indeed  that  one 
may  overlook  how  thoroughly  it  is  document¬ 
ed.  For  the  author,  although  a  man  of  great 
wit  and  brilliant  versatility,  is  a  perceptive 
scholar  whose  political  and  literary  judgments 
are  as  sharp  as  his  psychological  insight.  He 
rightly  recognizes  in  Mme  de  StaH,  born  Ger¬ 
maine  Necker,  an  exceptional  woman  in  whom 
intellectual  lucidity  and  emotional  ardor,  virile 
energy  and  romantic  yearning  make  one  of  the 
most  powerful  figures  of  her  epoch.  So  great 
was  the  authority  of  this  famous  exile  that 
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there  was  a  time  when  one  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Napoleon.  Surrounded,  loved, 
adored,  and  feared  by  some  of  the  greatest 
minds,  as  Talleyrand,  Narbonne,  Benjamin 
Constant,  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  Sismon- 
di,  etc.,  but  never  satisfied  in  her  quest  for  per¬ 
fection,  she  held  the  limelight  not  only  as  a 
tragic  heroine,  but  as  a  philosopher,  a  politi¬ 
cian,  a  literary  arbitress,  and  a  cosmopolitan 
blue-stocking.  Besides,  she  was  a  woman  of 
courage  and  heart,  exceedingly  alive  and  ideal¬ 
istic. 

Herold,  author  of  The  Mind  of  Napoleon 
(1955)  and  editor  at  Stanford  University 
Press,  although  indulging  perhaps  too  much 
in  Germaine’s  love  affairs,  has  done  a  most 
skilful  job,  for  one  reads  this  bulky  biography 
without  one  single  moment  of  boredom.  The 
volume  is  supplemented  by  a  valuable  critical 
bibliography,  a  detailed  index,  and  a  number 
of  illustrations. 

Renee  Lang 
Tulane  University 

^  George  L.  Watson,  /i.  E,  Ilousman:  A  Di¬ 
vided  Life,  Boston.  Beacon.  1958.  235 
pages  -f~  6  plates.  $4.50. 

During  his  lifetime  A.  E.  Housman  shrouded 
himself  in  a  mask  and  glacially  discouraged 
all  attempts  to  probe  into  his  private  life.  He 
became  more  and  more  taciturn,  aloof,  and 
unapproachable.  As  a  result,  an  air  of  mystery 
has  hung  about  him,  and  three  problems  or 
questions  have  confronted  scholars:  What  was 
the  cause  of  his  shattering  failure  at  Oxford? 
What  biographical  experience  lay  behind  his 
Shropshire  Lad}  Finally,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  poetic  silence,  what  caused  him  to 
produce  his  second  and  final  volume  of  poems? 

According  to  this  new  study  by  George  L. 
Watson — presented  with  great  tact — the  an¬ 
swer  to  each  of  the  three  questions  is  the  same: 
1  lousman  at  Oxford  fell  in  love  with  a  fellow 
student,  Moses  John  Jackson,  who  did  not  re¬ 
turn  his  love.  Here  is  the  cause  of  Housman’s 
failure  at  Oxford,  and  his  wry  ballads,  brood¬ 
ing  elegies,  and  lyrical  laments  were  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  feelings  otherwise  stifled.  His  was 
“a  divided  life  ...  in  which  the  force  of  feel¬ 
ing  was  diverted  and  restricted,  but  never  to¬ 
tally  submerged  by  his  will  and  intellect.” 

John  Pic/^ 
Marquette  University 

James  P.  Boyd.  Bible  Dictionary.  Balti¬ 
more.  Ottenheimer.  1958.  285  pages.  $0.90. 
The  Bible  student  will  appreciate  this  vest 
pocket  reference  manual  containing  more  than 


3,500  Biblical  names,  places,  and  terms  defined, 
and  with  pronunciation  marked.  A  key  to  the 
pronunciation  system  is  also  provided.  The 
entry  itself  translates  and  identifies  the  word 
and  gives  references  to  where  it  is  found  in  the 
Bible. 

An  appendix  provides  useful  information:  It 
lists  the  miracles,  the  parables,  the  seven  re¬ 
marks  by  Jesus  on  the  Cross  and  the  attendant 
incidents,  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  the 
Resurrection,  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
relating  to  Christ,  distances  in  the  Holy  Land, 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament  quoted  in 
the  four  Gospels. 

Two  (to  my  mind)  very  questionable  pieces 
of  information  are  the  absurdly  astronomical 
arithmetic  statements  concerning  the  “size  of 
Heaven,”  and  the  listing  of  the  places  where 
the  Apostles  were  buried  (who  can  say  with 
certainty?).  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  still  a  use¬ 
ful  little  book. 

B.  G.  D. 


The  International  Who’s  Who.  I^ndon. 

Europa.  22nd  ed.,  1958.  xviii  -|-  1,041 

2<ol.  pages.  $20. 

Vigilance  and  constant  revision  are  the  price 
that  must  be  paid  to  keep  a  good  biographical 
reference  work  good.  Two  criteria,  stated  in 
the  preface,  attest  the  assiduousness  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  this  one:  (1)  "...  complete  and  thor¬ 
ough  revision  of  its  predecessor”;  (2)  “If  we 
arc  unable  to  check  the  recent  activities  .  .  . 
we  arc  compelled  to  omit  those  entries  .  .  . 
rather  than  to  continue  publishing  informa¬ 
tion  which  may  be  well  out-of-date  and  there¬ 
fore  misleading.” 

New  abbreviations  (such  as  c.e.r.n. — Con- 
scil  Europeen  pour  la  Recherche  nucleaire, 
and  u.A.R. — United  Arab  Republic)  have  been 
added.  Newly  added  also  is  an  entry  for  Rafail 
[sic]  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina,  who  must 
have  been  an  uncooperative  biographcc,  since 
it  quite  frankly  says,  “self-taught,”  whereas 
Who’s  Who  in  Latin  America  states  that  he 
was  educated  at  the  Dominican  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  and  received  honorary  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Some  errors  are  inevitable,  particularly  in 
dealing  with  foreign  languages.  Perhaps  Henri 
Troyat  got  more  than  his  share  when  his  Tant 
que  la  terre  durera  was  listed  as  Tout  que  la 
terre  mirera  and  Les  semailles  et  les  moissons 
was  listed  as  Les  semailles  et  les  noissons.  But 
his  real  name,  Tarassoff,  not  found  in  most 
reference  books,  was  given. 
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The  usefulness  of  this  excellent  reference 
tool  makes  it  a  necessary  acquisition  for  ev¬ 
ery  library. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  E.  Morris  Miller.  Australian  Literature:  A 
Bibliography  to  1938  Extended  to  1950. 
Sydney.  Angus  &  Robertson.  Revised  cd., 
1956.  ix  503  pages.  84/. 

The  first  edition  of  this  invaluable  reference 
work  appeared  in  1938  and  covered  creative 
writing  in  Australia  up  to  1935.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  output  of  Australian  writers 
since  that  time  and  the  growing  interest  in 
their  work  make  the  present  edition,  brought 
up  to  the  end  of  1950  by  Frederick  T.  Macart¬ 
ney,  of  considerable  value.  An  introductory 
essay  provides  a  synoptic  outline  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  distinctive  Australian  litera¬ 
ture.  Poetry,  fiction,  essays,  criticism,  drama, 
descriptive  works,  and  anthologies  receive 
separate  consideration.  The  remainder  of  the 
lx>ok  presents,  alphabetically,  bibliographies 
of  individual  writers.  Biographies  of  the  more 
significant  authors  and  critical  commentaries 
on  their  work  are  also  provided.  The  book 
is  an  exhaustive  and  authoritative  compen¬ 
dium.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  ac¬ 
quisition  for  those  whose  interests  proceed 
beyond  the  narrowest  interpretation  of  English 
literature. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yorl( 

Theodore  Caplow,  Reece  J.  McGee.  The 
Academic  Mar/^etplace.  New  York.  Basic 
Books.  1958.  X  -f-  262  pages.  $4.95. 

There  is  a  professional  or  business  side  even  to 
a  priesthood.  Elfin  poets  have  to  sing  for  their 
supper,  and  there  may  have  been  electioneer¬ 
ing  among  the  apostles.  This  book  studies,  or 
rather  exposes  the  mores,  the  morale,  the  ma¬ 
tt  tt 


“Snuthern  Illinois  University  Library  has  acquirer! 
the  M.  K.  Crocssinann  collection  of  James  Joyce  ma¬ 
terials.  .  .  .  Outstanding  among  the  holograph  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  Croe.ssmann  collection  is  all  that  rcmainerl, 
following  the  1943  bombing  of  Berlin,  of  Joyce’s  cor¬ 
respondence  with  his  tJerman  translator,  Georg  Goyert. 
Also  included  are  the  Herbert  Gorman  papers — manu¬ 
scripts,  typescripts,  prrHifs,  and  correspondence  relating 
to  (Jorman’s  1940  boolc  on  Joyce,  written  with  Joyce's 
approval  and  advice.  .  . 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Congress) 


chinations  of  the  academic  profession.  Well 
done.  A  pedagogical  subject  treated  without 
pedantry.  Pleasant  reading  even  when  the 
findings  are  far  from  pleasant.  Foreword  by 
Jacques  Barzun  lends  dignity. 

Two  points  struck  me  particularly.  Our 
methods  of  appointment  and  promotion  are 
still  haphazard;  still,  1  should  not  like  to  see 
them  reduced  to  an  ibm  technique.  There  are 
at  least  five  aspects  of  the  academic  profession¬ 
al:  the  good  fellow,  the  good  administrator, 
the  good  teacher,  the  good  scholar,  and — rara 
avis,  perhaps  the  fabled  phoenix  or  dodo — 
the  creative  mind.  Miraculously,  two  or  three 
of  these  qualifications  may  be  found  in  one 
person.  All  deserve  to  be  recognized  and  re¬ 
warded.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

^  Lx)uis  Simon.  Shaw  on  Education.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1958, 
xviii  -|-  290  pages.  $5.50. 

This  book  is  equal  parts  of  “Simon  on  Shaw” 
and  “Shaw  on  Education.”  Hundreds  of  un¬ 
connected  passages  from  Shaw  are  cited  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  position  on  education.  Inconsisten¬ 
cies  are  inevitable,  particularly  since  none  of 
Shaw’s  major  works  constitutes  a  systematic 
appraisal  of  or  blueprint  for  the  improvement 
of  education. 

Shaw  the  socialist  found  the  evils  in  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  but  the  mirror  image  of  the  evils  of 
the  state  or  society  which  supjrorted  it:  “Edu¬ 
cation  in  a  capitalist  state  is  designed  to  keep 
us  willing  slaves  instead  of  rebellious  ones.” 
Despite  penetrating  insights  into  society,  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  institutionalization,  Shaw  appar¬ 
ently  discerned  no  incompatibility  in  his  joint 
advocacy  of  the  “all  powerful”  state  and  the 
free  individual.  Readable  and  worth  reading. 

Arthur  Heilman 
University  of  Oklahoma 

tt  tt 


"Sometime.s  Eliot  has  bested  the  best  of  them  and 
come  out  still  ahead  leaving  his  translators  sprawling 
in  a  mess  of  adjectives  and  assorted  punctuation.  But 
at  least  one  of  the  knights,  Eugenio  Montale,  has  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  in  the  saddle.  ...  In  a  thin  limited  edi¬ 
tion  which  fairly  whispers  ‘for  connoisseurs  only,’  Mon¬ 
tale  now  publishes  in  Italian  (Milan.  Scheiwiller)  three 
Eliot  poems,  two  at  least  translated  thirty  years  ago 
when  both  Eliot  and  Montale  were  less  known  figures.” 

The  Italian  Scene 


Books  in  Various 

( For  Other  Bookj  in  Various  Languages, 

Lloren^  Villalongc  Pons  (Dhcy).  El  lledo- 
ner  de  la  clastra.  Palma  de  Mallorca.  Moll. 
1958.  145  pages.  20  ptes. 

The  subtle  satirist  of  such  significant  novels  as 
Mrs.  Dillon,  Mart  de  Dama,  La  Novella  de 
Palmira,  and  Faust  here  presents  a  delightful 
collection  of  unusual  short  stories  beginning 
and  ending  with  very  realistic  local  scenes. 
Most  original,  however,  are  “Charlus  a  Bearn” 
and  “Marcel  Proust  intenta  vendre  un  Dion- 
Bouton,”  evocations  of  that  author’s  life  among 
his  own  characters,  and  “La  Dama  de  I’Ha- 
rem,”  a  veritable  page  right  out  of  Voltaire. 
Light,  fanciful  but  psychologically  profound, 
these  crisp  graceful  tales  are  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  productions  of  that  brilliant  Mallor- 
can  group  of  which  Villalonga  is  the  leading 
•spirit.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Joan  Fuster.  Indagacions  possibles.  Palma 
de  Mallorca.  Moll.  1958. 1 17  pages.  20  ptes. 
Part  of  a  larger  unpublished  work  and  present¬ 
ed  as  a  diary  of  1956,  this  is  really  a  series  of 
penetrating  philosophical  reflections  in  essays 
of  varying  length  and  importance.  Among 
them  are  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  cyn¬ 
ic’s  contribution  to  the  social  scene,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  ideas  in  human  life,  the  role  of  na¬ 
tionalism  in  the  postwar  world,  a  keen  analysis 
of  the  eclecticism  of  our  modern  taste  in  crea¬ 
tive  work,  an  excellent  appraisal  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  critic,  and  finally  a  realistic 
exposition  of  the  practical  problems  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Catalan  literature  under  present- 
day  conditions.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

(iunnar  Gunnarsson.  Borg  slaegtens  histo- 
rie.  Kpbenhavn.  Cyldendal.  1958.  330 
pages.  19.75  kr. 

Cunnar  Gunnarsson’s  novels  have  given  him 
a  prominent  place  in  Danish-Icelandic  letters. 
This  new  edition  of  his  first  success  in  1912-14 
combines  in  one  volume  tbe  saga  of  the  family 
of  Borg  which  is  known  to  many  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  with  the  title  of  Guest  the  One- 
Eyed.  In  structure  it  is  a  weak  novel,  but  its 
poetic  sense  of  Iceland’s  beauty  and  tradition 
makes  it  a  rich,  variegated,  and  appealing 
work.  The  figures  of  Ormarr  0rlygsson,  his 
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see  "Headliners") 

father,  0rlygur,  and  his  brother  Ketill  are 
sharply  etched  in  their  struggle  for  and  against 
each  other.  When  Ketill  comes  home  to  die, 
after  expiating  his  sins,  it  is  classical  Greek 
tragic  tradition  in  its  climax  and  its  moral 
lesson  of  “Do  good  to  others.”  But  the  major 
fascination  of  the  novel  is  Iceland  and  her 
people.  Raymond  E.  Undgren 

Occidental  College 

^  Ellen  Raae.  Den  kprte  sommer.  Kpben- 
havn.Gyldendal.  1958. 158  pages.  17.75  kr. 
In  its  ability  to  sustain  a  nihilistic  feeling  of  ut¬ 
ter  frustration,  this  short  book  rates  high. 
Grcte,  the  heroine,  goes  through  life  catching 
infrequent  and  totally  unsatisfying  glimpses  of 
her  long-ago  lover,  Leif  Bergstad.  Only  once 
does  their  relationship  reach  a  more  passionate 
stage,  but  here,  too,  satisfaction  is  absent.  Leif 
is  obviously  mediocre,  tottering  through  life, 
going  nowhere  (and  not  even  doing  that  well, 
with  any  flamboyance).  Yet  Grete  is  complete¬ 
ly  magnetized  by  him,  her  heritage  from  a  sum¬ 
mer  love  affair  with  Leif  that  had  followed  on 
the  heels  of  her  seduction  into  eerie  eroticism 
by  the  son  of  her  landlady  soon  after  she  ar¬ 
rived  in  Copenhagen  from  the  country,  tradi¬ 
tionally  young  and  innocent.  The  description 
of  Grete’s  attraction  to  Leif,  for  all  its  hopeless¬ 
ness,  contains  a  certain  forbidding  charm,  and 
sometimes  reminds  one  of  Philip’s  enervating 
pursuit  of  Mildred  in  OJ  Human  Bondage. 

Gilbert  Gets 
Los  Angeles  State  College 

Ole  Sarvig.  De  sovende.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyl- 
dendal.  1958.  218  pages.  14.75  kr. 

Ix)ve,  hate,  fear,  and  mystery  mingle  in  this 
crime  novel  with  its  international  setting.  It 
begins  in  Edinburgh  with  two  murders,  then 
moves  to  Spain  where  slowly  the  threads  of 
the  mystery  untangle  and  the  full  details  of 
an  international  ring  of  dope  smugglers  are  ex¬ 
posed.  Ole  Sarvig  writes  more  in  a  psycho¬ 
logical  vein  than  of  crime,  for  the  “I”  is  a  per¬ 
son  clothed  in  living  flesh  with  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  difficulties  to  solve.  Although  the  end¬ 
ing  is  somewhat  banal,  this  novel  furnishes 
good  reading  for  those  who  like  their  myste¬ 
ries  psychological  and  romantic. 

Raymond  E.  Undgren 
Occidental  College 
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**  Henning  Fcngcr.  Europa — eller  ej?  K0- 
benhavn.  Gyldcndal.  1958.  187  pages. 
17.75  kr. 

The  reading  of  essays  is  not  always  rewarding; 
at  best,  only  small  glimpses  are  offered  of  the 
author’s  purposes  and  intents.  Certainly  Hen¬ 
ning  Fenger’s  set  of  a  dozen  essays  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  They  end  with  a  solemn  sermon,  giving 
the  book  its  title,  but  the  preceding  Paris  let¬ 
ters  are  delightful  on  account  of  their  sprightly 
tone  and  current  information. 

Generally,  Fenger  is  writing  about  economic 
union  in  Europe  and  Scandinavia,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  Americans  at  Salzburg,  and  cultural 
subjects.  He  neither  likes  Americans  nor  Ger¬ 
mans,  nor,  for  that  matter,  the  “smell  from 
Denmark.”  Danes  are  liccoming  over-social¬ 
ized  and  Americanized  in  their  mass  culture, 
as  is  Europe,  and  this  nefarious  mantle  insidi¬ 
ously  makes  the  whole  continent  into  a  new 
America.  Fenger  shudders,  and  who  doesn’t? 

For  relief,  the  reader  should  turn  to  the  es¬ 
say  on  Voltaire  studies  w'hich,  for  the  review¬ 
er,  is  well  w’orth  the  price  of  the  lx)ok. 

Raymond  E.  Undgren 
Occidental  College 

®  Johannes  V.  Jensen.  Ungt  er  endnu  Ordet. 
Kpbenhavn.  (jyldendal.  1958.  152  pages  -j- 
8  plates.  16.75  kr. 

Danes  are  still  paying  due  attention  to  their 
Nobel  prize  winner  of  1944.  Eight  years  after 
the  death  of  Johannes  V.  Jensen,  Carl  Berg- 
str0m-Nielsen  has  edited  a  new  posthumous 
collection  of  essays  of  this  famous  writer.  This 
collection  contains  only  such  essays  as  have 
never  before  been  published  in  book  form. 
More  than  half  of  these  twenty  essays  deal  with 
people  Jensen  used  to  like,  such  as:  Gustav 
Wied,  Knud  Hjort0,  Jeppe  Aakjaer,  Hartvig 
Frisch,  Olaf  Poulsen,  L.  A.  Ring,  Kai  Nielsen, 
and  also:  Heinrich  Heine,  Adalbert  von  Cha- 
misso,  Walt  Whitman,  etc.  The  book  also  in¬ 
cludes  Jensen’s  essays  on  Danish  poetry,  jour¬ 
nalism  vs.  literature,  the  strength  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  word,  oral  literature  in  Jutland,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others.  Milimir  Drazic 

Northwestern  University  Library 

^  Eric  Knudsen,  Ole  Wivel,  eds.  Kulturde- 
bat  1944-58.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal. 
1958.  308  pages.  19.75  kr. 

Thirty-one  outstanding  memfiers  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Denmark’s  intelligentsia  give  their  per¬ 
sonal,  critical,  sometimes  humorous  reactions 
to  postwar  cultural  tribulations.  While  meticu¬ 
lous  treatment  of  some  of  these  political,  philo¬ 
sophical,  religious,  ethical,  social,  literary,  ar¬ 


tistic,  and  purely  aesthetic  subjects,  all  seek¬ 
ing  spiritual  reorientation  after  the  strain  and 
tension  of  long  Nazi  occupation,  may  seem 
somewhat  exaggerated  to  us  more  fortunate 
outsiders,  still  there  are  abundant  viewpoints 
with  importance  transcending  the  boundaries 
of  a  small  country.  Thus  we  have,  here,  rich 
material  for  future  discussion  of  an  epic  period, 
fulfilling  the  editors’  aim. 

Thor  /.  Becf{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Karl  Eskelund.  Den  glemte  dal.  K0ben- 
havn.  Ciyldcndal.  1958.  159  pages  16 
plates.  18.75  kr. 

“The  Forgotten  Valley”  is  a  charming  account 
of  Nepal,  a  land  once  almost  as  closed  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans  as  Tibet  but  now  accessible,  if  the 
traveller  can  stand  the  means  of  transport. 
Nehru’s  India,  for  reasons  of  state,  interfered 
in  Nepalese  politics  and  helped  to  depose  the 
all-powerful  Rana  clan  and  free  the  king.  The 
Nepalese  are  taught  to  trace  all  good  things  to 
this  “Revolution,”  but  some  are  not  sure  that 
they  are  better  off.  Others  say  that  the  Rana 
clan  is  still  as  powerful  as  ever,  on  account  of 
its  money.  Incidentally  Class  C  Ranas,  off¬ 
spring  of  harem  girls,  took  part  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  against  the  two  higher  classes. 

Karl  Eskelund  has  written  other  travel 
books,  e.g.,  one  about  Ghana,  entitled  “The 
Black  Mixing  Pot.”  He  is  the  first  Dane  to 
write  on  Nepal,  though,  oddly  enough,  a  Dan¬ 
ish  philologist  who  died  quite  recently  is  the 
only  European  to  have  written  on  the  Newar 
language — Newars  and  the  predominant 
Ghurkas  form  Nepal’s  population — and  a 
Danish  archaeologist  resident  in  Nepal,  Dr. 
Werner  Jacobsen,  is  the  greatest  expert  on 
Nepalese  antiquities.  The  author  should  not 
have  allowed  his  perhaps  unconscious  anti¬ 
colonialism  to  come  out  in  the  bald  statement 
(p.  101 )  that  a  Sherpa  of  Nepal,  Tenzing,  con¬ 
quered  Mt.  Everest.  Tenzing  and  Sir  Edmund 
Hillary  were  just  spearheads  of  a  whole  scien¬ 
tific  expedition  that  built  also  on  the  experience 
of  their  predecessors,  especially  a  recent  Swiss 
expedition.  Those  who  first  stood  on  Mt.  Ev¬ 
erest’s  peak  might  easily  have  been  another 
white  man  and  another  Sherpa. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  A.  Defresne.  Het  eeuwige  toeval?  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1958.  64  pages.  2.90  fl. 
The  locale  of  this  play  is  a  disreputable  quar¬ 
ter  in  a  Dutch  city  where  a  mysterious  and 
somewhat  fey  young  woman  is  framed  by  a 
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pickpocket  who,  when  a  policeman  who 
knows  him  approaches,  plants  upon  her  the 
loot  he  has  stolen  from  a  group  clustering 
around  her.  When  the  investigating  inspector 
examines  the  effects  found  on  the  girl,  he  finds 
evidence  which  seems  to  connect  her  with 
more  serious  crimes.  As  the  evidence  piles  up 
against  her  she  gradually  realizes  that  she  is 
in  a  bad  spot,  and  this  realization  culminates 
in  an  emotional  crescendo  that  ends  in  a  heart 
attack  of  sorts  that  pulls  the  curtain  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  act.  In  the  third  act  the  girl  is  mentally 
unbalanced,  and  in  her  agitated  condition  she 
thinks  the  doctor  who  has  ministered  to  her 
is  God.  She  appeals  to  him  for  help,  and  when 
she  discovers  he  can  not  help  her  and  is  there¬ 
fore  not  God,  the  shock  kills  her  and  leads  the 
criminals  present  to  confess. 

On  the  stage  this  play  should  be  quite  ef¬ 
fective.  It  is  slow  in  getting  started  with  too 
long  a  first  act,  but  the  tempo  increases  in  the 
second  act  and  continues  to  increase  up  to  the 
denouement  of  the  third  act.  The  discovery 
that  major  crimes  are  involved  occurs  dramat¬ 
ically,  and  suspense  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
guilty  persons  is  maintained  up  to  almost  the 
very  end.  There  are  many  effective  incidents 
and  a  fair  amount  of  humor,  especially  in  the 
first  act. 

The  principal  flaw  is  the  clumsy  manner  in 
which  the  theme  (the  question  whether  coin¬ 
cidence  or  the  will  of  God  prevails  over  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men)  is  brought  out:  Instead  of  its 
gradually  taking  shape  as  the  plot  unfolds,  it 
is  forced  upon  our  attention  and  tossed  about 
at  length.  In  fact,  two  otherwise  superfluous 
characters  discuss  the  problem  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  play,  acting  as  a  sort  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  prologue.  Nor  does  the  mysticism  in 
which  the  girl  is  shrouded  do  the  play  any 
good.  And  finally,  a  better  device  could  have 
been  contrived  to  make  the  guilty  parties  con¬ 
fess  than  the  deus  ex  machina  of  the  girl’s 
death. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

^  B.  Stroman.  Overspelingen.  Amsterdam. 

Querido.  1958.  145  pages.  7.90  fl. 

Murk  Pater’s  consuming  desire  is  to  write, 
but  his  wife  Margot  wishes  him  to  be  a  success 
in  business.  Pater  steals  time  to  write  a  story 
inspired  by  a  woman  whom  he  happened  to 
see  in  a  tram.  The  clash  of  interests  between 
husband  and  wife  and  Pater’s  absorption  in  the 
life  of  the  heroine  of  the  story  put  a  serious 
strain  upon  his  marriage  and  even  arouse  in 
him  a  feeling  of  being  unfaithful.  The  real 


and  imagined  stcries  are  effectively  blended 
and  create  a  sense  of  suspense  in  the  reader. 
The  style  is  on  the  whole  simple  and  un¬ 
adorned  though  occasionally  marred  by  pas¬ 
sages  of  extravagant  metaphor — and  by  “Hol- 
landized”  English  words.  Why  some  Dutch 
writers  affect  this  latter  habit  is  a  mystery. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

S.  Vestdijk.  Open  boek^.  Amsterdam.  De 
Bezige  Bij.  1957.  286  pages. 

This  sequel  to  Het  glinsterend  pantser,  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  an  extended  trilogy,  is  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  reader  will  never  share  Vest- 
dijk’s  interest  in  the  unartistic  but  brilliant 
conductor  Victor  Slingeland.  The  latter’s  rem¬ 
iniscences  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  divulged 
in  a  practically  case-history  style,  would  fasci¬ 
nate  only  an  old  friend.  But  the  book  is  res¬ 
cued  from  total  failure  by  its  middle  section 
which  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  journal  of 
Stan  Vastenou,  a  record  of  compulsive  love  at 
once  breath-taking  and  restrained.  Her  tough- 
minded  explanation  and  analysis  of  that  love 
make  her  one  of  the  great  minor  characters  to 
be  encountered  in  Dutch  fiction.  The  third 
part  of  the  book  seeks  to  combine  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  blackmail  with  further  psychological 
revelation:  Thus  the  villainous  revenge  of 
Slingeland’s  butler  must  serve  as  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
ternal  punishment  for  his  lack  of  conscience. 

The  writer  clearly  wishes  us  to  see  his  char¬ 
acters  as  his  own  alter  ego.  The  narrator,  S., 
can  not  be  happy  until  Slingeland  is  cured  of 
his  own  inability  to  love.  Yet  the  potentially 
subtle  exploration  of  this  involvement  between 
S(V)  and  VS  is  undermined  by  Vestdijk’s 
self-conscious,  ironical  suppression  of  any  com¬ 
plexity  in  the  narrator.  The  result  is  that 
neither  hero  nor  narrator  achieve  any  stature. 

Manfred  Wolf 
San  Francisco  State  College 

**  Annie  Romein-Verschoor.  Spelen  met  de 
tijd.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1957. 229  pages. 
12.50  fl. 

These  essays  are  articles  and  speeches  previ¬ 
ously  published  and  here  reprinted  under  a 
title  which  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  their  com¬ 
mon  approach,  which  is  mainly  historical. 
They  move  on  the  borderline  of  sociology,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  cultural  history,  dealing  with 
such  topics  as  man  and  woman;  youth  and 
old  age,  form  and  content  of  literature;  the 
significance  and  the  classicism  of  the  Dutch 
poet  Henriette  Roland  Hoist-van  der  Schalk; 
Dutch  national  characteristics,  etc. 
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Some  of  the  essays  have  been  written  in  a 
rather  scholarly  manner,  others  are  more  per¬ 
sonal  in  nature,  yet  all  of  them  show  the  true 
and  talented  essayist.  The  author  seems  most 
at  home  when  dealing  with  the  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  status  of  woman  in  society. 

In  all  her  writings  Annie  Romein-Verschoor 
shows  a  successful  blending  of  originality  and 
erudition,  which  naturally  enhances  the  read¬ 
ability  and  freshness  of  these  essays.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  several  lx)oks  in  her  name;  one  of 
these,  Vaderland  in  de  verte,  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  She  is  also  co-author  of  several  works 
with  her  husband,  Jan  Romein. 

T.  W .  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  M.  Hanot.  De  beginselen  van  Albert  Ver- 
tveys  literaire  /(ritiel{.  Gent.  Koninklijke 
Vlaamse  Academic.  1957.  298  pages  -f-  6 
plates. 

Albert  Verwey  (1865-19??)  was  not  only  a 
leading  Dutch  poet,  he  was  the  only  influen¬ 
tial  critic  surviving  the  literary  storm  of  the 
h'ighties  of  the  past  century.  Besides,  he  held 
the  chair  of  Dutch  letters  and  philology  at  the 
University  of  Leyden  (1926-1937)  and  was 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  monthly  De  Be- 
iveging  (1905-1919). 

In  his  book  Hanot  thoroughly,  one  might 
even  say  cxhaustingly,  has  traced  Verwey ’s 
development  as  a  critic,  his  philosophical  back¬ 
ground  acquired  in  long  years  of  study  and 
struggle,  which  was  ultimately  grounded  on 
Spinoza’s  monistic-pantheistic  doctrine,  and 
Verwey ’s  relations  with  leading  personalities 
and  literary  currents  and  their  influence  upon 
him.  The  study  is  extremely  well  document¬ 
ed,  as  is  shown  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
chapters.  Valuable  bibliographies  of  critical 
writings  of  Verwey  himself,  both  published 
and  unpublished,  and  of  writings  commenting 
on  his  critical  activity  and  approach,  as  well 
as  indexes  on  |>crsons  and  topics,  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  lxx)k  beyond  its  intended 
scope.  So  does  the  text  itself,  which  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  here  and  there  branches  out 
into  various  aspects  of  literary  criticism,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  applied  to  poetry,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  losing  the  main  track  of  research. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

«  Jan  Walravens.  Negatief.  Brussel.  Man- 
teau.  1958.  203  pages.  75  fl. 

As  we  read  most  novels  of  any  stature  we  tend 
to  acquire  a  certain  sympathy  for  the  main 
character,  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the 


motivating  forces  at  work  upon  him,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  crime  he  commits.  This  does  not 
hold  true  for  Jan  Walravens’s  latest  novel:  Al¬ 
though  our  first  impression  of  the  chief  charac¬ 
ter  is  not  unsympathetic,  the  more  we  learn 
about  him  the  less  sympathy  we  feel  toward 
him,  until  we  reach  a  point  of  almost  total  re¬ 
vulsion.  This  does  not  mean  that  Negatief  is 
necessarily  a  bad  novel,  for  that  is  the  effect 
that  the  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  create. 

This  main  character  is  a  man  of  sixty  who 
is  gradually  revealed  to  us  as  an  unregenerate 
perpetrator  of  atrocious  crimes,  a  creature  who 
has  discarded  almost  all  vestiges  of  humanity: 
he  ruined  his  wife’s  life  by  repeated  robberies 
that  sent  him  to  prison  again  and  again;  he 
murdered  two  people  without  reason;  he  cor¬ 
rupted  his  grandson’s  innocence;  he  once  put 
a  set  of  sharp  razors  into  a  small  child’s  hands. 
He  lived  without  love  with  a  passionate  but 
hard  woman,  and  his  dream  and  ideal  in  life 
was  the  perfecting  of  a  robot.  He  prided  him¬ 
self  on  being  diabolism  or  the  negative  incar¬ 
nate,  and  when  it  is  made  clear  to  him  that 
there  is  no  real  negative,  that  even  the  most 
negative  and  destroying  action  is  a  positive  act, 
he  realizes  that  his  life  has  been  nothing  but 
a  gross  mistake. 

As  a  tour  de  force  this  work  has  its  interest¬ 
ing  points,  and  it  probably  deserves  the  Leo  J. 
Kryn  Prize  w'hich  it  received.  Still,  it  must  be 
stated  that  in  writing  around  an  idea  rather 
than  a  man  the  author  has  created  not  a  man 
but  a  caricature.  Henry  Kratz 

North  Amherst,  Mass. 

^  Ypk  fan  der  Fear.  Ta  him  dyn  bigearte. 
Drachten.  Laverman.  2nd  ed.,  1958.  331 
pages.  8.90  fl. 

This  is  a  second  printing  of  a  novel  by  Idpkje 
Post-Beuckens  (b.  1908),  Frisian  housewife 
and  school  teacher,  deservedly  considered  her 
finest  accomplishment.  It  is  a  regional,  peas¬ 
ant  novel,  playing  in  the  Gaasterland  section 
of  South  I'riesland.  The  theme  is  the  deter¬ 
mined  but  hopeless  love  of  Hylck,  a  strong- 
willed  servant  girl,  of  French-Frisian  extrac¬ 
tion,  for  the  weakling  son  of  the  prosperous 
and  cIass<onscious  landowner  by  whom  she 
is  employed.  Each  is  forced  into  an  obnoxious 
and  tragically  unhappy  marriage.  Rich  local 
color;  a  variety  of  interesting  characters;  skil¬ 
fully  created  and  sustained  suspense.  Hylck, 
the  servant  girl,  is  an  impressive  literary  crea¬ 
tion  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  al¬ 
most  alone  justifies  giving  this  novel  high  rank 
in  its  genre.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 
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Fedde  Schurer.  Fingerprinten.  Drachtcn. 
Lavcrman,  1955.  74  pages.  3.50  fl. 

Among  contemporary  Frisian  poets,  Fedde 
Schurer  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular, 
hut  also  one  of  the  most  productive.  This  is  the 
sixth  collection  of  verse  that  he  has  given 
Friesland  since  1925.  Arising  from  the  Young 
Frisian  school,  his  early  art  showed  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  aestheticism.  Since  about  1940  his 
verse  has  been  more  direct,  unadorned,  and 
modern;  and  the  change  seems  accentuated  in 
this  latest  volume. 

The  hook  must  have  been  intended  as  a  col¬ 
lection  rather  than  a  selection.  In  anything 
like  a  selection,  several  poems  found  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  book  would  certainly  have  been 
omitted.  But  in  spite  of  the  inclusion  of  infe¬ 
rior  work,  Fingerprinten  represents  a  volume 
of  verse  which  has  enduring  value.  One  thinks, 
for  instance,  of  the  highly  9xpressivc  and 
poignant  quatrains  and  of  some  of  the  lyrical 
poems  found  in  the  first  section  of  the  hook. 
Schurer  is  not  a  poet  who  chisels  and  polishes 
his  art,  but  he  makes  up  for  this  shortcoming 
by  his  freshness,  charm,  and  spontaneity.  For 
this  reason  many  of  his  poems  have  been  set 
to  music.  This  latest  collection  shows  once 
again  that  Schurer  is  a  vigorous  and  versatile 
artist,  with  a  rich  and  surprising  variety  of 
themes  and  a  deep  note  of  universality. 

Bernard  J.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

Xose  Luis  Mendez  Ferrin.  Percival  e  ou- 
tras  historias.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1958.  93 
pages. 

Although  the  author  was  quite  young  when  he 
wrote  these  stories,  he  nevertheless  exhibits  a 
keen  imagination  and  an  excellent  style  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  native  Galician.  These  short 
stories  are  in  the  modern  vogue  of  posing  a 
problem  and  then  giving  us  a  surprise  ending. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  this  type  of 
story  is  “Os  olios  de  Kelma.”  Mendez  Ferrin, 
true  to  the  Galician  tradition,  creates  his  own 
world  which  often  abounds  in  the  fanciful  and 
the  macabre.  Percival  is  a  modern  youth  who 
finds  escape  in  the  woods  from  reality. 

The  author  presents  modern  ideas  and  prob¬ 
lems,  but  retains  the  traditional  Galician  musi- 
cality  of  lines  with  a  certain  nostalgia  or  mor- 
rina  throughout.  Percival  is  a  good  beginning 
and  a  promise  of  things  to  come.  These  stories 
are  well  worth  reading. 

Manuel  fato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 


**  Francisco  Fernandez  del  Riego,  ed.  Escol- 
ma  de  poesta  galega.  Ill:  O  seculo  XIX. 
Vigo.  Galaxia.  1957.  235  pages. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  the  birth  of 
Romanticism  to  Europe,  but  it  also  brought 
about  the  rebirth  of  the  traditional  Galician  po¬ 
etry  in  Spain.  Once  again  the  melodic  Gali¬ 
cian  tongue  was  to  have  poets  worthy  of  it, 
who  would  leave  their  imprint  on  Iberian  lit¬ 
erature.  This  anthology  has  made  an  excellent 
selection  of  seventeen  Galician  poets  of  high 
calif>er  such  as  Pondal,  Viqueira,  Pastor  Diaz, 
and  the  great  Rosalia  de  Castro. 

The  poems  are  of  many  and  varied  themes 
which  range  from  the  light  hearted  bagpipe 
verse  of  Chii,  ii,  ii  of  Pintos  Villar  to  the  tender 
melancholic  strains  of  Adios  rios  of  Rosalia  de 
Castro.  Other  poets  emote  on  the  Celtic  influ¬ 
ences  of  Galicia  while  some  fondly  remember 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  tone  of  all  seventeen 
poets  is  one  of  gentle  morrina  for  Galicia.  The 
selection  of  poems  is  excellent,  and  perhaps 
the  one  point  of  criticism  is  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  there  was  not  room  for  more  verse.  This 
book  is  a  highly  recommended  addition  for 
anyone  interested  in  poetry. 

Manuel  fato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 

**  Homaxe  a  Ramon  Otero  Pedrayo.  Vigo. 

Galaxia.  1958.  346  pages. 

An  unusually  rich  collection  of  twenty-nine  ar¬ 
ticles  and  essays  on  Galician  philology,  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  and  geography  assembled  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  this  geogra¬ 
pher,  historian,  novelist,  and  professor. 

Ten  of  these  deal  directly  with  Otero’s  lit¬ 
erary  output.  They  include  an  excellent  study 
by  the  Portuguese  Ramon  Pineiro,  a  short  trib¬ 
ute  in  English,  Francesco  Elias  de  Tejada’s 
identification  of  him  with  Menendez  y  Pelayo 
in  their  conception  of  culture,  and  ample  criti¬ 
cism  of  Otero’s  creative  work  by  (?arcia-Sabell 
and  R.  Carballo  Calero,  Gregorio  Maranon, 
Damaso  Alonso,  and  Americo  Castro  in  his 
fine  conception  of  the  profound  spiritual  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  are  among 
the  nine  Spanish  contributors. 

Bibliographical  annotations  follow  several 
of  the  chapters,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  list 
of  Otero  Pedrayo’s  numerous  works. 

fosephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale ,  Fla. 

**  Tibor  Kardos.  A  magyarorfzdgi  humaniz- 
mus  Xora.  Budapest.  Akademiai  Kaido. 
1955.  463  pages. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  first,  pre- 
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pondcrantly  Latin,  phase  of  Hungarian  Hu¬ 
manism,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  1526.  It  deals  extensively  with  the 
Renaissance  era  of  Matthias  Corvinus  and  the 
works  and  activities  of  the  outstanding  Hun¬ 
garian  Humanists  (the  poet  Janus  Pannonius, 
etc.).  Written  in  the  period  of  “thaw,”  the 
work  gives  a  Marxist-I.(eninist  interpretation 
of  Humanism  more  or  less  only  as  a  frame¬ 
work.  Its  major  shortcoming,  however,  is  that 
only  the  Italian  origin  and  connections  of  this 
spiritual  movement  are  emphasized  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  while  the  autochtonous  development  of 
Hungarian  Humanism  (using  often  the  ver¬ 
nacular)  is  rather  neglected. 

Istvdn  Csicsery-Ronay 
University  of  Maryland 

®  Lajos  Marschalko.  Vtldgh6dit6l{,  az  igazi 
hdborus  biindsok^.  London.  Siili.  1958.  263 
pages. 

Louis  Marschalko  is  the  most  prolific  Hun¬ 
garian  Nazi  writer  alive;  probably  also  the 
most  prolific  Nazi  reader,  since  not  even  in  the 
heyday  of  Hitler  did  I  see  a  book  richer  in 
mostly  second-  or  third-hand  quotations  from 
the  standard  works  of  anti-Semitic  Nazi  propa¬ 
ganda,  from  H.  St.  Chamberlain  to  Father 
Flynn  and  the  periodical  Der  IVeg  in  Buenos 
Aires,  including  the  Protocols  of  the  Wise  Men 
of  Zion  and  Henry  Ford  who,  according  to  the 
author,  had  written  the  truth  aliout  the  Jews 
but  then  had  been  terrorized  by  them  into 
withdrawing  his  revelation. 

Armed  with  such  an  immense  knowledge, 
the  author  reasserts  the  theses  of  the  “martyrs” 
Streicher,  Rosenlierg,  etc.,  about  Jewish  world 
domination  and  the  sameness  of  Jewish  Capi¬ 
talism  and  Jewish  Bolshevism.  But  he  is  not  a 
mere  epigone  of  these  greats,  since  he  adds  of 
his  own  what  these  had  not  been  able  to  write 
any  more:  that  Jews  were  not  maltreated  at  all 
by  the  Nazis,  the  murder  of  six  million  Jews 
is  a  myth,  and  the  camps  did  not  serve  the  ex¬ 
termination  but  were  veritable  rest  homes  and 
their  commanders  Kaltenbrunner,  Pohl,  etc., 
together  with  Quisling  were  the  victims  of 
such  Jewish  stooges  as  the  half-Jew  Roosevelt 
and  the  real  rulers  of  America  and  the  world: 
Rabbi  Wise,  Morgenthau,  La  Cuardia,  I^h- 
mann,  and  the  like — not  to  forget,  of  course, 
Baruch. 

Happily,  the  picture  is  not  as  sad:  The  book 
ends  with  the  expression  of  hope  that  the  anti- 
Judaists  of  the  world  will  at  last  unite  and  fin¬ 
ish  the  job  of  Christ  with  the  whip,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians,  which  Hitler  was  pre¬ 


vented  from  finishing  by  the  Jewish  conspiracy 
against  the  world. 

Robert  Major 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

Olaf  0ysleli0.  Sigurd  Hoels  jortellel^unst. 

Oslo.  Cyldendal  Norsk.  1958.  142  pages. 

13.50  kr. 

Sigurd  Hoel,  as  a  contemporary  Norwegian 
writer,  has  a  stellar  role  in  artistic  circles 
through  a  steady  volume  of  novels,  plays,  es¬ 
says,  and  critical  articles.  It  is  his  capacities 
as  an  author  which  Olaf  0ysleb0  examines  in 
this  minute,  monographic  analysis  of  Hoel’s 
works,  their  text,  use  of  symbols,  allusion,  and 
author-actor  relationship.  The  multitude  of 
variants  of  the  latter  combination  lends  both 
color  and  verve  to  Hoel’s  writing,  but  it  is  his 
impressionistic  use  of  words,  symbols,  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  allusion  which  actually  make  him 
one  of  Norway’s  primary  literary  artists. 

0ysleb0  analyzes  systematically  every  aspect 
of  Hoel’s  writing  and  concludes  that  Hoel  has 
carried  the  art  of  the  novel  a  step  further  in 
new  impressionism  than  his  contemporaries  in 
Norway.  What  remains,  as  an  important  as¬ 
pect  liecause  it  is  the  most  prominent  of  Hoel’s 
capabilities,  is  an  exploration  of  his  uses  of 
psychology  in  characterization,  but,  as  0ysleb0 
says,  that  is  another  story. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

Inger  Heiberg.  Hjemlos.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 

1957.  169  pages.  20  kr. 

This  is  a  successful  first  novel,  a  love-story 
growing  out  of  the  rootlessness  of  the  postwar 
years,  hut  positive  in  its  approach.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  Norwegian  farm  boy  and  a  young 
German  Jewess,  a  refugee  from  a  Nazi  concen¬ 
tration  camp,  who  at  first  are  drawn  together 
by  their  mutual  loneliness,  which  ripens  into 
genuine  love  during  their  enforced  separation. 
The  story  is  told  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  and 
a  deep  insight,  and  the  process  of  adjustment, 
difficult  for  both  Arne  and  Vibeke  after  their 
marriage,  is  brought  to  a  happy  but  logical  con¬ 
clusion. 

Richard  Becl( 
'  University  of  North  Daf{Ota 

**  Bernt  \’cstre.  Sporet  av  en  sti.  Oslo.  Asche¬ 
houg.  1957.  195  pages.  21  kr. 

The  muddling  efforts  of  an  adolescent  to  find 
himself  make  up  the  theme  of  this  promising 
first  novel.  The  hero,  Johan  Ole  Espeli,  is  a 
native  of  a  small  Norwegian  town,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  but  rather  ordinary  boy  of  humble  origin 
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who  suddenly  comes  face  to  face  with  Life  as 
he  approaches  the  end  of  his  last  year  at  the 
gymnasium.  Something  of  a  foil  to  him  is  his 
best  friend,  Henri  Werner,  physically  slight 
and  over<ultured,  the  son  of  the  town’s  richest 
man.  Sex  hits  Johan  Ole  in  the  person  of  a 
young  girl  at  school,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
older  divorcee,  Henri’s  aunt,  on  the  other. 
As  his  suit  with  the  young  girl  progresses  and 
the  affair  with  the  older  women  comes  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fruition,  his  studies  suffer  more  and 
more.  He  passes  his  final  examinations  but 
with  indifferent  success,  and  his  tide  comes  to 
a  low  ebb  when  his  affair  with  the  older  wom¬ 
an  comes  to  an  end  with  her  engagement  to 
an  older  man  and  his  romance  with  the  young¬ 
er  girl  is  stopped  by  her  father.  His  friend 
Henri  has  gone  to  sea,  as  his  chief  need  is  a 
toughening  to  combat  his  effete  and  deca¬ 
dent  tendencies,  but  Johan  Ole  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  his  life.  Things  reach  a 
certain  climax  on  a  prohibition  referendum 
day,  when  he  gets  drunk  and  insults  publicly 
the  father  of  his  younger  girl  friend,  who  is  a 
leading  prohibitionist  in  the  town.  The  ensu¬ 
ing  scandal  stiffens  the  boy’s  backbone,  and 
he  finally  makes  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Oslo  and 
the  university.  He  has  not  found  all  the  an¬ 
swers  to  life,  but  he  has  found  the  “trace  of  a 
path’’  leading  through  the  maze  of  it. 

While  this  novel  is  structurally  somewhat 
less  than  perfect,  particularly  in  having  too 
many  lines  of  development  and  too  many  un¬ 
necessary  minor  characters,  and  also  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  take  itself  too  seriously,  these  are 
common  flaws  in  first  novels  and  here  do  not 
detract  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  char¬ 
acters  are  well-drawn  and  credible,  and  devel¬ 
op  naturally. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

^  Reidar  Huseby,  ed.  Mot  til  Fred.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1957.  161  pages. 

This  volume  is  a  touching  and  heartwarming 
homage  paid  to  Max  Tau  on  the  occasion  of  his 
sixtieth  birthday  by  the  compatriots  of  his 
adopted  country.  Forced  in  1938  to  leave  his 
native  Germany,  he  found  refuge  in  Norway, 
working  as  advisor  to  an  Oslo  publishing 
house  and  soon  becoming  a  key  figure  in  the 
give-and-take  of  international  literary  ex¬ 
changes.  The  integrity  of  his  personality  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  judgment  were  so  compell¬ 
ing  that,  even  during  the  war,  he  was  given 
Norwegian  nationality.  Now  he  is  singularly 
honored  by  the  publication  of  this  Festschrift 
among  whose  twenty-eight  contributors  arc  al¬ 


most  all  of  Norway’s  best  contemporary  au¬ 
thors — as  well  as  Albert  Schweitzer  and  the 
late  Nikos  Kazantzakis. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Stanislaw  Rembck.  W  polu.  Paryz.  Insty- 
tut  Literacki.  1958.  309  pages.  800  fr. 

The  author,  himself  apparently  a  soldier  in  the 
year  1920,  pictures  in  this  novel  details  of  bat¬ 
tles  which  the  Polish  army  fought  during  its 
retreat  from  Belo-Ruthcnian  (Belorussian) 
territory  in  the  East  under  the  pressure  of  over¬ 
whelming  Russian  Communist  forces.  This 
war  in  Eastern  Europe  is  viewed,  from  “the 
bottom,’’  so  to  speak,  through  the  eyes  of  a 
company  commander,  involved  in  ail  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  handling  his  subordinates  and  in  the 
morale  of  a  retreating  unit.  There  arc  enlight¬ 
ening  scenes  of  the  mutual  attitude  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  towards  the  rank  and  file  and  vice-versa, 
interspersed  with  historical  and  historico-philo- 
sophical  and  religious  reflections  provoked  by 
war  and  death. 

There  are  some  rather  interesting  passages 
in  the  novel,  partly  written  in  the  juicy  bar¬ 
racks  language.  But  on  the  whole,  the  novel 
lacks  any  broader  historical  background  for 
the  presented  battles  and  any  motivation  of 
the  war  in  action,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  last 
attempt  of  Poland  and  Ukraine  to  defend  Eu¬ 
rope  against  Russian  Communist  imperialism. 

Roman  Smal-Stocl^i 
Marquette  University 

Tymon  Terlccki.  Egzystencjalizm  chrze- 
scijansl{i.  London.  The  Author.  1958.  42 
pages. 

Professor  Tcrlecki’s  second  essay  in  Polish  on 
Existentialism  takes  issue  with  the  popular  im¬ 
pression  that  the  postwar  vogue  of  “Sartrism” 
represents  the  whole  of  contemporary  existen¬ 
tialist  thought.  To  provide  perspective,  the 
author  points  to  the  fundamentally  Christian 
origins  of  existential  thought  as  represented  by 
Kierkegaard  and  to  the  subsequent  division  of 
Existentialists  into  “left”  (Nietzsche,  Husserl, 
Heidegger,  Sartre)  and  “right”  (Barth,  Sche- 
ler,  Jaspers,  Berdiaev,  Blondel,  Maritain,  and 
Marcel)  mainstreams. 

The  major  part  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  de¬ 
tailed  analysis — and  juxtaposition — of  the 
main  contemporary  representatives  of  both 
broad  mainstreams:  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  Ga¬ 
briel  Marcel.  It  is  with  the  ideas  of  the  latter 
that  Professor  Terlecki  sympathizes. 

The  essay  ends  by  relating  the  two  positions 
to  the  politico-ideological  struggle  of  our  time. 
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It  states  that  the  rationally  dogmatic  opinion  of 
the  Marxist  religion  of  progress  confronts  the 
basically  pessimistic  antirational  philosophies 
of  existence  of  Sartre  and  Marcel.  Whereas 
Sartre,  however,  secs  life  as  absurd  and  with¬ 
out  deeper  meanings,  Marcel’s  pessimism  is 
“constructive”  because  it  charts  humility  and 
faith  as  the  road  to  meaningful  existence. 

Michael  /. 

U niversity  of  Pittsburgh 

Ian  Pasek.  Pamiftnil^i.  Wroclaw.  Osso- 
lihskich.  1952.  572  pages.  25  zl. 

The  seventeenth  century  in  Polish  literature 
abounds  in  memoirs.  Pamiftni/(i  of  Jan  Chry- 
zostoin  Pasek  are  perhaps  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  ones.  Curiously,  written  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  with 
the  idea  of  imparting  information  to  a  rather 
close  group  of  relatives,  these  memoirs  were 
discovered  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  con¬ 
siderable  work  has  been  done  by  linguists,  his¬ 
torians,  and  literary  historians.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  a  good  edition  was  prepared  under  the 
editorship  of  Alexander  Bruckner. 

('olorful,  humorous,  these  memoirs  are  still 
enjoyed  by  the  modern  reader  and  admirably 
reflect,  even  if  we  cannot  always  give  cre¬ 
dence  to  this  rogue  of  a  szlachcic,  the  incessant 
wars  against  Swedes  and  Muscovites,  the  life, 
history,  and  language  of  the  society  of  those 
times.  The  present  edition  of  Biblioteh^a  Naro- 
dowa  is  supplied  with  competent  commentar¬ 
ies,  notes,  bibliography,  and  an  introduction  by 
Professor  Wladyslaw  Czaplinski. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Octavio  de  Faria.  O  Senhor  do  Mundo.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1957.  522  pages. 

For  seriousness  of  pur[X)se  and  monumental 
proportions,  Faria’s  “tragedy  of  the  middle 
class”  is  without  parallel  in  modern  Brazilian 
fiction.  In  this  seventh  volume,  the  theme,  as 
usual,  is  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil, 
in  this  case  lietween  the  diabolical  Reni  and 
Padre  Luis,  whom  she  falsely  accuses  of  fath¬ 
ering  her  illegitimate  child.  In  Faria’s  Mani- 
chean  vision  of  society,  the  powers  of  darkness 
are  stronger  than  those  of  light;  indeed,  they 
turn  the  very  arms  of  the  latter  (here  the  secret 
of  the  confessional)  against  them.  It  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  the  author  seems  to  equate  evil 
with  sex  and  that  he  appears  at  all  times  to 
have  weighted  the  dice  against  good.  One  feels 
also  that  a  moral  struggle  is  more  properly  de¬ 
picted  within  a  single  soul  rather  than  as  a 


combat  between  individuals.  Notwithstanding 
these  reservations,  Faria  has  written  a  novel  of 
unusual  power  and  absorbing  interest,  which 
few  contemporary  Brazilians  can  equal. 

R.  E.  Dimmick 
Washington,  D,  C. 

**  Jose  Rodrigues  Migueis.  Uah  e  Outras 
Histdrias.  Lisboa.  Cor.  1958.  357  pages. 
30$.  : 

Leah  is  a  collection  of  rather  well-written  short 
stories  which  will  attract  one  group  of  readers 
as  strongly  as  it  will  repel  another.  The  intro¬ 
verted  treatment  accorded  each  story  results  in 
there  being  an  overabundance  on  every  page  of 
mood  and  atmosphere  permeated  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  private  philosophy.  There  is  practically 
no  dialogue  and  no  action.  Almost  all  that  ex¬ 
ists  is  a  recounting,  in  muted  colors,  by  the  un¬ 
seen  but  ever-present  author,  of  what  took 
place.  Each  story  differs,  but  is  strangely  the 
same,  so  that  only  a  few  pages  can  be  read  at 
one  sitting. 

Kelvin  M.  Parker 
Chicago,  III. 

Paulo  Novaes.  A  Ronda  do  Patio.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Agir.  1957.  193  pages,  ill. 

This  is  a  first  novel  by  a  young  Brazilian  born 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1931.  When  only  nineteen, 
Paulo  da  Silva  Novaes  published  his  first  book, 
Fios,  a  collection  of  poems.  There  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  two  collections  of  short  stories  in  which 
the  author  clearly  identified  himself  with  the 
neo-modernists — writers  thoroughly  familiar 
with  and  influenced  by  Kafka,  Kierkegaard, 
and  Sartre. 

la  A  Ronda  do  Patio  the  characters  move  as 
though  in  a  dream-world  (a  nightmare  for  the 
most  part) — a  world  so  ill-defined  that  the 
reader  himself  must  provide  interpretations, 
and  at  times  several  conclusions  are  possible. 
The  novel  reflects  a  fine  talent  on  the  part  of 
Novaes;  there  is  an  outstanding  creation  of 
mood,  and  some  of  the  scenes  are  as  vivid  as 
though  they  were  created  by  the  brush  of  a 
painter. 

Albert  R.  Lopes 
U niversity  of  New  Mexico 

®  Ernani  Satyro.  Mariana.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Olympio.  1957.  312  pages. 

In  spite  of  its  black-eyed  heroine,  ardent  Mari¬ 
ana  of  Paraiba,  the  Brazilian  author’s  native 
state,  the  novel  obeys  a  poor  recipe,  requiring 
heavy  doses  of  undiluted  sex,  two  spoonfuls  of 
murder,  and  a  pinch  of  Existentialism  dis¬ 
solved  in  Catholic  feeling.  Sandwiched  be- 
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tween  two  parts  of  the  over-simplified,  color¬ 
less  story  of  Mariana,  after  marriage  and  be¬ 
fore,  and  a  finale  in  which  her  love  affair  with 
Dr.  Arnaldo  begins  and  ends  abruptly,  one 
discovers  with  relief  the  only  good  pages,  about 
the  doctor’s  losing  battle  for  happiness.  In 
those  pages,  close  observation  of  individual 
emotions  blends  with  the  peculiar  setting  of  a 
town  in  the  Brazilian  Northeast. 

G,  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Erik  Asklund.  Kvarteret  Venus.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Rabcn  &  Sjogren.  1957.  269  pages. 
This  is  the  final  volume  of  the  Manne  cycle. 
It  was  preceded  by  Manne,  Rod  s\jorta,  Mor¬ 
mon  boy,  and  Yngling  i  spegel.  Once  more 
Asklund  succeeds  in  creating  an  effective  mi¬ 
lieu  built  around  the  older  sections  of  Stock¬ 
holm  (Sbdermalm  and  Gamla  stan),  but  more 
important  is  Manne’s  introduction  to  women. 
There  are  several  fine  portraits  of  women;  and 
the  new  Manne,  a  shy,  retiring  lad  brought 
face  to  face  with  life’s  realities,  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  Manne  of  the  earlier  volumes. 
There  is  a  nice  admixture  of  humor,  just 
enough  to  leaven  the  seriousness  of  the  theme. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Hernfrid  Bark.  Bjdrnbdcf{S-Eri\.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Tiden.  1957.  207  pages.  16.50  kr. 
Erik  is  the  son  of  a  mining  family  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  village  deep  in  the  Swedish  backwoods. 
He  goes  to  work  in  a  mine  where  his  father 
lost  his  life,  and  he  joins  a  temperance  group. 
There  are  some  fine  pictures  of  social  life  in 
a  provincial  community;  but  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  the  tale  is  Erik’s  break-through 
to  emotional  maturity.  Erik  is  a  shy  and  re¬ 
tiring  lad,  and  Bark  describes  his  emotional 
development  with  a  fine  sensitivity  for  the 
problems  of  youth.  The  narrative  drags  at 
times,  and  the  idiom  is  occasionally  clumsy, 
but  Bark  is  a  master  of  teen-age  psychology. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

Walter  Dickson.  Solgomma.  Stockholm. 
Tiden.  1957.  265  pages.  21.50  kr. 
Dickson’s  latest  novel  radiates  zest  and  gay¬ 
heartedness.  Following  the  mundane  joys 
and  cares  of  a  pair  of  young  lovers,  we  are 
enchanted  by  the  delwnair,  ingenuous,  yet 
warm  simplicity  of  plot,  characterization,  and 
style.  But  appearance  is  not  always  essence. 
The  apparent  lack  of  complication  accentuates 
the  metaphysical  impact.  Dickson  seems  to 


wrestle  with  ultimate  meanings.  Linguistically 
Picasso  like,  concepts  and  word  symbols  are 
structured  to  excogitate  suggestively  good  and 
evil,  life  and  death,  or  Hitler  and  the  little  man. 
In  the  optimistic  conjugation  of  Roy  and  Ma¬ 
rie  words  may  be  dreamed,  toyed  with,  “felt,” 
concatenated,  or  perhaps  concealed.  An  almost 
surrealistic  attempt  by  means  of  word-art  to 
come  to  grips  with  intrinsic  problems  of  nur¬ 
ture  and  culture. 

Wayne  Wonderley 
Ohio  State  University 

Waldemar  Hammenhbg.  Den  eviga  l{drle- 
l{en.  II:  Dramat.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  & 
Widstrand.  1958.  362  pages.  21.50  kr. 

This  sequel  to  a  novel  of  the  same  title  that 
came  out  in  1957  is  a  penetrating  study  of  the 
inner  life  of  two  young  intellectuals.  Bert,  a 
physician,  and  his  wife.  Hi,  a  professional  psy¬ 
chologist,  arc  analyzed  first  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  negative  and  evil  influences,  then 
(in  the  last  two  acts  of  the  drama — and  the 
novel  is  appropriately  designated  as  a  drama) 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  positive  and  the 
good.  Hammanhog’s  search  for  a  proper  defi¬ 
nition  of  good  and  evil  through  his  study  of 
the  relationship  of  Bert  and  Hi  is  a  bit  too  de¬ 
tailed  and  too  heavily  burdened  with  the  psy¬ 
chologist’s  devices;  but  the  book  is  nevertheless 
a  fine  study  of  the  spiritual  life  of  two  sensitive 
and  perceptive  human  beings. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

Helle  Hellberg.  IJvias  brbllopsfest.  Hel¬ 
singfors.  Soderstrom.  1957.  107  pages. 

I  lelle  Hellberg  has  a  firm  position  in  the  Swed¬ 
ish  literature  of  Finland,  and  she  has  distin¬ 
guished  herself  for  laconic  realism  in  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  daily  life.  This  volume  describes  the 
problems  of  a  sailor  who  comes  home  after  a 
sojourn  in  America  and  becomes  involved  in 
family  problems.  The  plot  is  developed  meth¬ 
odically  according  to  the  standard  rules  for 
the  novelist,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  lacks  the 
strength  of  the  author’s  earlier  volumes.  Far 
och  dotter  (1955)  or  Amaryllis  (1951)  are 
more  representative  of  Hellberg  at  her  best. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

Eyvind  Johnson.  Molnen  over  Metapon- 
tion.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1957.  404  pages. 
23.50  kr. 

Klemens  Decourbic,  a  Swedish  archeologist, 
goes  to  the  ruins  of  Metafwntion  on  the  Ionian 
Sea  to  fulfill  a  vow  to  a  World  War  Two  com- 
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radc.  With  Decourbie  wc  slip  back  to  the  age 
of  Thcmistogencs  of  Syracuse,  alleged  author 
of  the  Anabasis,  who  lived  in  Metapontion. 
Contrasting  the  two  periods  separated  by  2,500 
years,  Johnson  points  out  the  fundamental 
similarity  of  the  problems  of  human  life.  The 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  the  triumphs  and 
tragedies,  the  greatness  and  misery  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  change  little  in  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lenia.  Johnson  has  penetrated  to  the  core  of 
many  a  human  problem  in  an  unconventional 
but  well  constructed  novel.  The  scene  shifts 
easily  as  a  result  of  the  basic  unity  of  the  work, 
although  it  is  not  a  book  in  which  the  reader 
can  afford  to  skip  many  pages  at  one  time.  A 
note  of  pessimism  permeates  the  narrative,  but 
it  is  a  poetic  document  of  the  highest  order 
with  a  message  for  all  men. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

Per  E.  Rundqvist.  Ndjesresa.  Stockholm. 
Norstedt.  1957.  225  pages.  17.50  kr. 

Here  is  a  light-hearted,  often  poetic  series  of 
episodes  from  a  tourist  cruise.  Built  on  a  con¬ 
trast  lietween  the  man,  who  is  trying  to  think 
through  the  problems  of  life,  and  the  carefree 
society  of  the  lounges  and  deck  promenades, 
the  Ixxjk  brings  out  fundamental  human 
urges.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  need  of  a 
man  to  be  alone  at  times,  on  the  other,  the  con¬ 
stant  urge  for  the  company  of  others.  Rund¬ 
qvist  tells  his  story  in  a  disarmingly  superfi¬ 
cial  style,  but  he  weaves  into  it  a  fine  sense  of 
the  essential  {x>etry  of  human  existence.  A  sec¬ 
ond  reading  of  some  passages  will  bring  out 
this  quality  with  striking  effect.  A  somewhat 
more  coherent  plot  would  have  been  a  better 
vehicle  for  Rundqvist’s  message. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Per  Wastberg.  Arvtagaren.  Stockholm. 

Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1958.  417  pages. 
24.50  kr. 

Per  Wastlierg’s  second  important  novel  takes 
us  from  the  microcosm  of  Sweden  (Halva 
Kungari/(et)  to  what  he  imagines  is  the  macro¬ 
cosm  of  Europe  in  Hamburg.  Mattias  Vindrot, 
a  “Griiner  Heinrich”  of  our  own  day,  discov¬ 
ers  not  merely  the  larger  horizons  he  envis¬ 
ioned  but  also  the  richness  of  life.  Wastberg 
has  yet  to  master  the  essentials  of  structure  and 
form,  but  his  psychology  is  well  nigh  flawless, 
his  narrative  skill  almost  unique  in  his  genera¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  Wastberg,  even  more  than  his 
hero  Vindrot,  is  the  heir  in  this  case  to  the  fin¬ 
est  traditions  of  storytelling  in  Scandinavia. 


Mattias’s  road  to  maturity  is  not  an  easy  one, 
but  Wastberg  is  able  to  identify  the  essential 
poetry  in  a  young  man’s  coming  of  age.  Mat¬ 
tias  brings  to  life  the  contrasts  between  various 
social  classes,  varieties  of  erotic  experience,  and 
spiritual  aspiration.  Here  is  a  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  ptcaro  with  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  life 
in  the  great  city  and,  simultaneously,  of  the 
struggle  to  preserve  individuality. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
U niversity  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Ebba  Lindqvist.  De  favitsJ^a  jungfrurna. 
Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1957.  79  pages.  11.50 
kr. 

This  collection  of  twenty  poems  is  replete  with 
felicitous  and  vivid  imagery  from  nature;  the 
language  is  simple  and,  in  general,  direct.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  there  is  a  certain  obscurity  in  Ebba 
Lindqvist’s  symbolism  that  detracts  from  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  Her  technical  skill  is  ade¬ 
quate,  but  her  inspiration  falls  somewhat  short 
of  that  of  her  earlier  work.  Moreover,  the  col¬ 
lection  lacks  unity  of  theme  and  purpose.  Its 
only  virtues  are  in  individual  pieces. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucf^y  Libraries 

Albert  Henry,  ed  &  tr.  Romanica  Ganden- 
sia.  VI:  Les  grands  poemes  andalous  de 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  Gent.  “Romanica 
Gandensia.”  1958.  271  pages. 

The  works  here  dealt  with  are  the  Poema  del 
cante  jondo,  Romancero  gitano  (plus  Tres  ro¬ 
mances  historicos),  and  the  Llanto  por  Ignacio 
Sanchez  Mejias.  Each  of  these  three  groups  is 
followed  by  a  study  analyzing  the  poems  com¬ 
prising  it.  Taken  all  together,  these  poems 
evoke  Andalusia  by  descriptive  images  relat¬ 
ing  to  scenes  or  cultural  elements,  climate,  na¬ 
ture,  typical  sights  and  sounds,  or  by  a  less  de¬ 
finable  quality  emanating  from  their  source  of 
inspiration. 

The  analyses  yield  good  interpretations  and 
evaluations,  although  some  digging  is  required 
to  crystallize  them  out  of  the  literary  style  in 
which  they  are  framed.  Lorca  impresses  Henry 
as  more  significant  by  the  expressiveness  of  the 
language  used  than  by  his  subject  matter.  Hen¬ 
ry,  like  other  Lorca  critics,  stresses  the  fusion 
of  color,  movement,  and  musical  quality,  and 
alludes  to  the  influence  of  Gdngora,  Juan  Ra¬ 
mon  Jimenez,  and  Manuel  de  Falla,  whose 
Amor  brujo  was  composed  about  the  time 
Poema  del  cante  jondo  was  written. 

For  the  most  part,  the  French  translations 
do  not  sacrifice  meaning  to  language,  and  one 
notices  that  these  sister  languages  do  not  al- 
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ways  come  out  the  same,  the  French  being 
somewhat  more  wordy  as  in:  “Vine  a  cstc 
mundo  con  ojos  /  y  me  voy  sin  ellos”  translated 
as  “Je  suis  venu  au  monde  avec  des  yeux  /  et 
je  m’en  vais  sans.”  One  also  might  wonder  a 
bit  why  the  same  Spanish  construction  is  so 
dilTerently  translated  in  these  two  lines:  “El 
aire  la  esta  mirando,”  as  “L’enfant  pour  ellc 
n’est  que  regard,”  and  “El  aire  la  esta  velando,” 
as  “Le  vent  sans  cesse  la  veillant.” 

This  is  an  enlightening  book,  though  not 
contributing  much  new  or  not  touched  upon 
by  other  commentators,  and  it  deserves  a 
thoughtful  reading. 

B.  G.  D. 


^  Ira  O.  Wade.  The  Search  for  a  New  Vol¬ 
taire.  Philadelphia.  American  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society.  1958.  206  2-col.  pages.  $5. 

The  postwar  years  have  seen  a  striking  out¬ 
burst  of  studies  on  Voltaire,  led  by  Theodore 
Besterman’s  massive  edition  of  the  Correspon- 
dance.  Now  comes  Professor  Wade  (who  has 
already  added  to  this  mass  of  material  with 
his  scholarly  studies  of  the  author  and  his 
times),  inviting  us  to  pause  and  consider  with 
him  the  significance  of  this  scholarly  renais¬ 
sance  for  the  future  of  Voltairean  scholarship. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  the  publication 
of  an  inventory  of  microfilms  collected  by  the 
late  Professor  Delattre  and  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soci¬ 
ety,  together  with  microfilms  of  material  found 
in  the  collection  presented  to  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale  by  Seymour  de  Ricci  about  1935. 
This  inventory  is  preceded  by  a  long  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Professor  Wade  which  furnishes  the 
chief  interest  of  the  book. 

The  nature  of  the  material  used  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  precludes  the  possibility  of  an  essay-type 
work.  Jt  is  rather  a  potpourri  of  data  concern¬ 
ing  the  life,  activities,  and  technique  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  followed  by  an  attempt  to  envisage  the 
effect  of  this  new  material  on  future  Voltairean 
studies.  It  consists  of  four  parts.  In  the  first 
he  deals  with  a  succession  of  small  areas  of 
knowledge:  Voltaire’s  relations  with  contem¬ 
poraries;  problems  of  different  works;  the 
background  against  which  some  of  these 
works  (such  as  the  Desastre  de  Lisbonne) 
were  written;  the  problems  of  contested  au¬ 
thorship,  etc.;  and  he  shows  how  these  prob¬ 
lems  become  less  problematical  as  new  evi¬ 
dence  accumulates.  In  Part  Three  the  same 
method  is  applied  by  the  author  to  Voltaire’s 
modus  operand!,  as,  for  example,  the  relation 
of  his  Notebooks  to  the  finished  work. 


In  Part  Four  “Towards  a  New  Voltaire” 
Professor  Wade  can  not,  at  times,  avoid  mak¬ 
ing  judgments  of  his  own.  He  finds  that  in  all 
the  diversified  writings  of  Voltaire  there  is  one 
common  element,  one  universal  method  of  ap¬ 
proach.  This  he  calls  the  encyclopedic  unit, 
exemplified  most  often  in  the  restricted  essay. 
This  element  is  to  be  found  in  his  plays  and 
his  contes  as  well  as  in  the  great  mass  of  writ¬ 
ings  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name.  Melan¬ 
ges.  At  the  same  time  Professor  Wade  stresses 
the  importance  of  Voltaire’s  emphasis  on  aes¬ 
thetics,  which  makes  of  the  author’s  style  an 
“instrument  for  structuring  expression  in  a 
vital  way”  so  that  it  becomes  for  him  “first  and 
foremost  a  personality  expression.” 

Throughout  this  last  part,  and  elsewhere, 
the  volume  abounds  in  fine  and  discriminating 
judgments  as  the  author  passes  in  review  the 
rich  heritage  of  Voltairiana  existing  for  com¬ 
ing  generations  of  Voltaire  students.  These 
latter  owe  Professor  Wade,  for  his  admirable 
task  of  pointing  out  many  new  research  pos¬ 
sibilities,  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

^  Vidyakara,comp.  The  Subhdsitaratnal(Osa. 
D.  D.  Kosambi,  V.  V.  Gokhale,  eds.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1957.  cxix  -|-  341  pages.  $6. 

This  work,  the  oldest  known  general  antholo¬ 
gy  of  Sanskrit  verse,  presents  “a  remarkable 
picture  of  courtly  taste  in  pre-Muslim  India.” 
It  was  compiled  by  Vidyakara  between  1100 
and  1130  A.D.  The  edition  (Harvard  Oriental 
Series,  vol.  42)  comprises  an  introduction  by 
D.  D.  Kosambi  and  the  Sanskrit  text  with  in¬ 
dexes  of  verses.  The  introduction  discusses  a 
number  of  topics,  among  them  the  question  of 
the  author — his  time  and  place,  “the  nature  of 
the  anthology  and  its  poets,”  “the  basis  of  feu¬ 
dal  Sanskrit  literature,”  “the  social  function  of 
literature”  and  “the  authors  and  sources  of  the 
individual  verses.”  A  companion  volume.  No. 
43,  will  contain  a  translation  of  the  verses  by 
D.  H.  H.  Ingalls,  the  general  editor  of  the  se¬ 
ries,  and  a  set  of  exegetical  notes  by  him  and 
the  editors  of  this  volume. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  James  Joyce.  Am  Strand  von  Fontana:  Ge- 
dichte.  Astrid  Claes,  Edgar  Lohner,  trs. 
Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1957.  31  pages. 

This  soft<over  edition  of  James  Joyce’s  poems 
is  a  welcome  translation  of  Pomes  Penyeach 
which  was  first  published  in  1927  by  Shake- 
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spcarc  Sc  Co.,  Paris.  Joyce’s  poetry,  unjustly 
neglected  and  underrated  in  the  original  Eng¬ 
lish,  deserves  a  serious  re-examination  and  re¬ 
valuation.  Translations  of  Joyce’s  poems  into 
foreign  languages  may  help  to  awaken  the 
English  reading  public  and  critics.  This  is  the 
first  complete  German  translation  of  Pomes 
Penyeach,  although  translations  of  individual 
}X)ems,  both  from  Pomes  Penyeach  and  Cham¬ 
ber  Music,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  magazines. 

The  original  English  text  is  given  opposite 
the  excellent  translations.  Keeping  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  lightness  of  these  lyrics,  the  trans¬ 
lators  have,  for  the  most  part,  avoided  the  in¬ 
grained  heaviness  of  the  German  language 
which  could  so  easily  have  ruined  the  “sur¬ 
face”  lightness  of  the  poems.  (Of  course,  be¬ 
neath  the  seeming  simplicity  of  Joyce’s  poems 
there  is  proportionately  as  much  depth  and 
meaning  as  there  is  in  the  prose  works.)  The 
most  successful  translations  of  the  thirteen  po¬ 
ems  in  this  volume  are  those  of  “Simples,”  “A 
Flower  Given  to  My  Daughter,”  “She  Weeps 
Over  Rahoon,”  and  “A  Prayer.”  It  is  hoped 
that  Claes  and  Lohner  will  next  devote  their 
talents  to  a  complete  translation  and  bilingual 
edition  of  Joyce’s  Chamber  Music. 

Peter  Spielberg 
University  of  Buffalo 

®  Melanges  de  linguistique  et  de  litterature 
romanes  d  la  memoire  d’lstvdn  Fran\, 
Saarbriicken.  Universitiit  dcs  Saarlandes. 
1957.  695  pages,  ill.  -f-  5  plates. 

Through  his  basic  research  in  medieval  Cata¬ 
lan  and  Proven(jal  literature,  the  name  of  the 
Hungarian  scholar  Istvan  Frank  ranked  high 
among  scholars  concerned  with  the  origins  of 
the  Western  lyric.  His  unexpected  death  in 
1955,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  was  mourned 
by  scholars  the  world  over.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  offers  a  total  of  fifty-three  studies  (forty- 
three  in  French)  by  his  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  friends,  colleagues,  and  teachers.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one  third  of  the  articles  take  up  prob¬ 
lems  in  Frank’s  preferred  area  of  research.  The 
others  range  from  studies  in  linguistic  evolu¬ 
tion  (a  field  that  had  attracted  Frank  earlier) 
to  analyses  of  sense  imagery  in  Proust.  A  four- 
page  chronological  listing  of  Frank’s  publi¬ 
cations  is  given.  H.  T.  Sturcl^en 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Lira-surma.  Collection  of  Ukrainian 
Songs.  New  York.  Surma.  1957.  607  pages. 

$S. 

This  is  the  best  and  largest  edition  of  Ukrain¬ 


ian  songs  ever  published  abroad.  It  is  based  on 
the  collection  U^rayinsl^a  narodna  pisnya 
(Kiev,  1931),  but  greatly  enlarged  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  songs  which  are  now  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  in  the  Ukraine  under  the  Soviet  re¬ 
gime. 

Lira-surma  opens  with  the  Ukrainian  na¬ 
tional  anthem  Shche  ne  vmerla  Ul{rayina. 
Then  follow  several  cycles  of  songs  on  Zaporo- 
zhian  Kozaks  of  the  sixteenth  to  seventeenth 
century,  songs  on  serfdom  and  farm  laborers, 
songs  on  family  life,  love  songs,  and  satirical 
and  humorous  songs.  The  cycle  of  contempo¬ 
rary  patriotic  and  military  songs  (striletslff 
pisni),  of  literary  origin,  concludes  this  very 
fine  edition,  which  shows  a  great  variety  and 
richness  of  Ukrainian  folklore. 

Each  song  in  the  book  is  accompanied  by 
musical  notes  and  Professor  V.  Krychevsky’s 
fine  vignettes  in  the  Ukrainian  ornamental 
style.  The  book  is  truly  a  collector’s  item. 
Every  library  which  deals  with  folklore  and 
Slavic  studies  should  have  this  exemplary 
book. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U.  S.  Army  Language  School 

J.  B.  Rudnyckyj,  ed.  &  comp.  Readings  in 
Canadian  Slavic  FoUffore.  I:  Texts  in 
Ul{rainian.  Winnipeg.  University  of  Mani¬ 
toba  Press.  1958.  xi  -}-  192  pages. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  part  (pp.  1- 
192)  of  the  editor’s  U krainian-Canadian  Fol/(- 
lore  and  Dialect  Texts  ( 1956);  the  second  part 
(pp.  193-272)  containing  materials  collected 
by  D,  Dziobko  has  lieen  omitted.  The  book 
presents  folklore  brought  over  from  the 
Ukraine  as  well  as  later  creations  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  New  World:  folk-etymological 
explanations  of  place-names,  stories  about  the 
pioneers’  times,  Canadian  jokes,  sayings,  rit¬ 
ual  folklore,  songs  about  Canada  and  the  “Old 
Country,”  and  miscellania.  The  materials 
have  been  partly  collected  by  the  editor,  and 
partly  sent  to  him  by  Canadians  of  Ukrainian 
extraction. 

Slavicists  are  grateful  to  Professor  Rud¬ 
nyckyj  for  his  pioneering  work  in  collecting 
and  publishing  Slavic  folklore  in  Canada.  The 
reviewer,  however,  questions  the  advisability 
of  making  a  reprint,  under  a  different  title,  of 
his  former  collection  published  so  recently  and 
still  available. 

Felix  f.  Oinas 
Indiana  University 
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Afrique.  XXXIV:269. — Descartes,  poete-philosophe, 
A.  Ducas;  Esthftique  et  spiritualite,  Andre  A.  Devaux. 

Alletnagrte.  X:55-56. — “Bulletin  bimestriel  d’infor- 
mation  du  Comit6  Fran^ais  d'Echanges  avec  I’Alle- 
magne  Nouvelle.” 

Ijes  Annales  Conjerencia.  LXV;96,  97,  98. — Rene 
Lalou  in  memoriam  Roger  Martin  du  Card;  Joseph 
Conrad,  romancier  de  I’exil,  Raymond  Las  Vergnas. — 
Quelques  poites  d'aujourd'hui,  G.  Gassiot-Talabot;  Le 
theatre  de  Marcel  Achard,  Francis  Ambriere. — I/’f 
grands  peintres  que  j'ai  connus  (Derain,  Braque,  Pascin, 
Picasso),  Jean  Obcrlc. 

le  bayou.  XXII  :75. — Joseph  Dclmelle  on  Maurice  Ca- 
reme;  Survivance  de  P.  J.  Toulet,  Andre  Lebois;  Un 
hommage  h  Andre  Chenier,  Francis  Scarfe;  Georges 
Galichet  on  Pierre  Vacquin. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XX:20I,  202. — Roger  Martin 
du  Card,  I'ahhe  Hebert  et  Monseigneur  Duchesne, 
Henri  Massis. — Henri  Guillemin  ou  Le  critique  pas- 
sionne,  Henri  Rambaud;  anon,  in  memoriam  Henri 
Beraud. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  50. — Ryneriana. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XLV;3‘I7. — Special  section,  Sur 
I'amour  provenfal,  Rene  Nelli,  comp.;  Le  Zenn  japu- 
nais  et  la  signification  de  la  poHie,  Jean  Onimus; 
Nerval  et  Apollinaire,  Raymond  Jean. 

Les  Cahiers  Naturalistcs.  IV:  10. — Un  projet  inedit 
d'Emtle  Zola  en  1H84-85:  Le  roman  des  villes  d'eaux, 
Henri  Mitterand;  Emile  Zola  et  Edmond  de  Concourt 
d'apres  le  "Journal"  inedit.  I:  Le  Manijeste  des  Cinq, 
Pierre  Cogny;  L'ingenieur  Franfois  Zola,  Joseph  Ri- 
gaud;  Emile  Zola,  correspondant  du  "Semaphore"  de 
Marseille  (on  Pierre  Chemel’s  study),  Pierre  Cogny. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXVI:6. — On  Pent -on 
experimenter  sur  I’homme?  Joseph  Folliet,  et  al. 

Critique.  XI: 1 35- 136,  137,  138. — Albert  Camus  et 
la  recherche  d'une  legitimite,  Rene  Menard;  Le  temps 
et  I’espace  sacre  dans  la  poesie  d' Apollinaire,  Jean  Roii- 
daut;  Tradition  et  renouvellement  dans  le  roman  espa- 
gnol  contemporain  (on  Camilo  Jose  Cela),  Jean  Beca- 
rud;  Eisenstein  et  la  recherche  d'une  esthetique  cine- 
matographique,  Georges  Allrcrt  Astre;  Approches  de  la 
peinture  chinoise,  Jean  A.  Keim;  Histoire  et  science, 
Kurt  von  Fritz;  Variations  sur  le  nom  de  Descartes,  An- 
tlre  Robinet. —  Manierisme  et  anti-manierisme,  Mario 
Praz;  L’enigme  poHique  d'Yves  Bonnejoy,  Charles 
Duits;  Maialipvsk.i,  Herbert  Juin;  Le  miroir  d'Elsa  Mo- 
rante,  Lia  Wainstein. — Nietzsche  et  son  ombre,  Alain 
Clement;  Jean-Roger  Carroy  on  Jens  Rehn’s  Nichts  in 
Sicht. 

Dejense  de  I'Homme.  XI:120,  121. — Gaston  Lacarce 
on  Adrian  Miatlev. — S.  V.  on  Boris  Pasternak;  H. 
Herscovici  on  Tolstoy. 

Documents.  XIII  :5. — Rene  Schidjele  ou  L’ heritage 
rhenan,  A.  S. 

Ecrits  de  Paris.  Nos.  163,  164,  165. — L'homme 
Maurras,  Michel  Braspart;  Les  "jeunes  enragH,"  Emile 
de  Harven;  M.  Anouilh,  dramaturge  et  moraliste,  Gon- 


zague  True. — Baudelaire  prelogique,  Ren6  Johannet; 
Esquisse  d’ Alain,  Henri  Clouard;  Grdees  et  disgrdees  de 
I'ecrivain  en  Espagne,  Paul  Werrie. — Paul-C.  Berger  on 
Hermann  Hesse;  Lucien  Rebatet  in  memoriam  Florent 
Schmitt. 

Entretiens  sur  les  Lettres  et  les  Arts.  No.  14. — La 
critique  creatrice  (on  the  late  Lfon  Pierre-Quint),  An¬ 
dre  Marissel;  Pour  une  morale  poetique,  Guy  Lecrot. 

Esprit.  XXVI:9,  10,  11,  12. — Special  issue,  Cm- 
quieme  Republique? — Special  issue.  Initiation  d 
I'AmMque  latine.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  read¬ 
ers:  Carte  pour  naviguer  h  travers  la  poesie  hispano- 
americaine,  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade;  Petite  anthologie 
poetique  (poems  by  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Pablo  Neruda, 
et  al.);  Vers  un  humanisme?  Jean  Cassou;  Legende  et 
realite  de  I’hispanite,  Manuel  Tunon  de  Lara;  L'Ame- 
rique  hispanique  et  le  monde  occidental,  Leopold  Zea. 
Also:  Alfred  Grosser  on  Roger  Martin  du  Gard;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Goriely  on  Boris  Pasternak’s  Doctor  Zhivago. — 
Prealables  h  un  humanisme  nbgre,  Maurice  Houis; 
L.  T.  on  Panait  Istrati. — Special  issue  in  memoriam  Al¬ 
bert  Beguin. 

Etudes.  XCLIO,  11,  12. — Utterature  et  vie  interieure, 
Jacques  de  Bourbon  Busset;  "Phbdre"  entre  le  soleil  et 
la  nuit,  Andre  Blanche!;  Rejlexions  sur  le  thedtre  d'au¬ 
jourd'hui,  Robert  Abirached. — Islam  d'Espagne,  Robert 
Ricard;  Henri  Angel  on  Orson  Welles. — Orient-Occi- 
dent.  Appreciation  mutuelle  des  valeurs  culturelles. 
Maurice  Queguiner;  Francois  Mauriac  polemiste,  An¬ 
dre  Blanchet;  Un  Prix  Nobel  pas  comme  les  autres  (on 
Pasternak),  Roger  Tandonnet;  Le  bimillenaire  de  Ci- 
ceron,  Antoine  Lauras;  Sur  Giraudoux ,  Robert  Abira¬ 
ched. 

l.es  Etudes  Amhicaines.  No.  65. — Les  Etats-Unis  Jace 
a  la  recession  et  I'injlation,  Firmin  Oulcs. 

Ices  Etudes  Classiques.  XXVI :4. — Un  nouveau  visage 
d'Euripide,  fluskin;  1m  richesse  humaine  du  chant 
VI  de  r'Eneide,"  Marcel  Dclaunois;  Bossuet  h  Metz,  ou 
les  annees  d'apprentissage  ( 16S2-1658),  ].  Doucet, 
S.J.;  Bible  et  classicisme,  L.  Wankenne,  o.s.b.;  Spiritu- 
alite  de  Part  moderne,  A.  Wankenne,  S.J. 

l^s  Etudes  Philosophiques.  XIII:3. — Special  issue. 
Aspects  de  la  pensee  ibh’o-americaine,  Francisco  Ro¬ 
mero,  Joao  Cruz  Costa,  et  al. 

Etudes  Sovietiques.  Nos.  127,  128,  129. — Gogol  d 
Paris,  O.  Dobrovolski;  Berenger  en  Russie,  O.  D. — Po¬ 
litical  and  general  propaganda  articles. — Racine  et  la 
critique  russe,  O.  Dobrovolski. 

Europe.  XXXVI  :353. — Special  section  on  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  by  Marc  Le  Bot  and  Henri  Meschonnic;  Hu¬ 
bert  Juin  on  Artur  Lundkvist;  letters  by  Jean-Richard 
Bloch  (1914-1918). 

France-Asie.  XIII:  148. — Signification  spirituelle  du 
Prophete,  Frithjof  Schuon;  Im  conception  bouddhique 
de  l'homme,  G.  P.  Malalasekera,  K.  N.  Jayatilleke. 

France-Europe.  XI:60,  61. — “Revue  politique,  6co- 
nomique  et  littcraire.” 

Guilde  du  Livre.  XXIII:9,  10,  1 1,  12. — Paul  Guth  on 
Herve  Bazin;  Armand  Petitjean  on  Malraux’s  La  meta- 
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morphose  det  dieux;  "Sans  famille"  ou  le  chef-d'oeu- 
vre  accidentel,  Michel  Chrcsticn. — Manuel  Redessan  on 
Alexis  Curvers's  Tempo  di  Roma;  Don  Quichotte  avec 
nous!  Michel  Chrestien;  P.-H.  Simon  on  Francois  Mau- 
riac. — Elisabeth  Porqucrol  on  Bernanos’s  Sous  le  soleil 
de  Satan;  Lore  Berthie  Quapols  on  Flaubert’s  corre¬ 
spondence;  Manuel  Redessan  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  Jean 
Blanzat  on  Alexis  Curvers’s  Tempo  di  Roma;  Claude 
Roy  on  Mauriac;  Richesse  du  roman  bourgeois,  Fran¬ 
cois  Nourissier. — Rabelais,  Leon  Thoorens;  Flaubert  et 
la  memoire  du  coeur,  Albert-Marie  Schmidt;  /-a»  rigueur 
d' Alfred  de  Vigny,  Dominique  Aury. 

l^  Journal  des  Pohes.  XXVIII  ;7,  8. — Jean  Paulhan 
et  la  poesie,  Marcel  Lecomte;  Albert  Ayguesparse  on 
Victor  Misrahi;  Christiane  Burucoa  on  Louis  Ernie; 
Jean  Richer  on  the  Turkish  poet  Assaf  Halet  Tchelebi. 
— Tom  Gutt  on  Roger  Goossens;  L'expMence  poetique 
d'Ezra  Pound,  Marcel  Lecomte;  Pierre-Louis  Flou- 
quet  on  Madeleine  Ley;  Discours  sur  la  poesie,  Jean 
Cocteau;  Foll(lore  et  poesie,  Pierre  Menanteau. 

Les  longues  Modernes.  LIL'l. — Les  epreuves  de  Lon¬ 
gues  Vivantes  aux  Examens  et  Concours  de  1958. 

Les  Lettres  Nouvelles.  VI:64,  65. — Robespierre 
homme  de  lettres  (1),  Rene  Garmy;  Ivy  Compton  Bur¬ 
nett,  Maurice  Cranston;  Derain,  mon  copain  (ll), 
Georges  Papazoff;  Maurice  Nadeau  on  Pasternak's 
Doctor  Zhivago. — Sur  deux  lettres  de  Roger  Martin  du 
Card,  Francis  Jourdain;  Entre  la  litterature  et  la  vie: 
Ijs  solitude  de  Roger  Martin  du  Card,  Jean  Morand; 
Garmy  cont.;  Chants  azteques,  Jean-Clarence  Lambert; 
Un  nouveau  style  comique:  Arrahal,  Genevieve  Ser- 
reau;  Edouard  Glissant  on  Yves  Bonnefoy;  Papazoff 
cont. 

Litres  Choisis.  Nos.  41,  42. — Anon,  on  Francis  Car- 
co;  anon,  on  Roger  Martin  du  Gard. — Le  drame  de 
Boris  Pasternait,  anon. 

Litres  de  France.  IX:7,  8. — Pierre  Gaxotte,  Marcel 
Thiebaut  on  Jacques  Perret. — Roger  Nimier  on  Mar¬ 
cel  Ay  me. 

Marsyas.  XXXVIII  :350,  351.— Sully-Andrc  Peyre  on 
Maurice  Pezet. — Henri  Villemot  in  memoriam  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1 142,  1143,  1 144. — Hubert 
Juin  on  Alliert  Bcguin. — Etienne  Buthaud  on  Paul 
I-eautaud;  Benjamin  Constant  compose  "Adolphe," 
Yves  Pihan. — Jules  Supervielle  ou  Le  reve  surveille. 
Octave  Nadal;  Victor  Hugo  et  la  peine  de  mort,  Paul 
Savey-Casard. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  X:100,  101. — Notes  sur  le 
style  communiste,  Gilbert  Mury. — Contribution  a  I'his- 
toire  de  la  philosophie  marxiste  en  France  (1),  Jacques 
Milhau;  Andre  Marmont  on  Pasternak’s  Doctor  Zhi¬ 
vago. 

La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoise.  VI:70,  71, 
72. — J.  P.  in  memoriam  Roger  Martin  du  Gard;  Na¬ 
ture,  humanisme,  tragedie,  Alain  Robbe-Grillet; 
L’etrange  et  I'etranger,  Maurice  Blanchot;  Jean  Du- 
tourd  on  Diderot;  George  Salles  on  Malraux  as  art  his¬ 
torian. — La  vocation  de  Virginia  Woolf,  Maurice  Blan¬ 
chot;  Dominique  Aury  on  Julien  Gracq’s  Un  Falcon  en 
forSt  and  Michel  Butor’s  Le  genie  du  lieu;  Jacques  Le- 
marchand  on  Jacques  Audiberti’s  new  play  La  hobe- 
reaute. — Special  issue,  Hommage  a  Roger  Martin  du 
Gard,  1881-1958,  with  contributions  by  Jules  Romains, 
Jean  Cocteau,  Andre  Chamson,  Andre  Maurois,  Paul 


Morand,  Jean  Schlumberger,  et  al.  and  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  texts  by  the  late  novelist. 

La  Pensee.  No.  81. — Une  etude  allemande  (by  Kurt 
Walthcr  Rahn)  sur  le  vrai  Proudhon,  Georges  Cogniot. 

Im  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  56. — Religious,  cultural, 
and  political  articles. 

Pensee  Francaise.  XVILIO,  11,  12. — Paul  Fort  m’a 
dit .  .  .,  Henri  Perruchot;  l-e  Paris  de  Franz  Liszt,  Jean 
Rousselot. — Katherine  Mansfield  et  la  France,  Bernard 
Halda;  Christian  Chery  on  Fdicien  Marceau;  Pierre 
Milly  on  Delacroix;  Deux  amours  de  Chateaubriand, 
Le  Comte  Fleury;  Luc  Estang  in  memoriam  Roger  Mar¬ 
tin  du  Gard. — L’evangile  de  la  pierre,  Daniel-Rops. 

Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  45. — Image  de  Pierre 
Bearn,  Elizalieth  Borione. 

Preuves.  Nos.  92,  93,  94. — La  dictature  portugaise 
jugee,  Ferreira  de  Castro;  Philippe  Jullian’s  literary  let¬ 
ter  from  London;  Jean  Bloch-Michel  in  memoriam 
Roger  Martin  du  Gard. — Geographie  de  Fame  (on 
Sainte  Thcrese  d'Avila  and  Franz  Kafka),  Neville 
Braybrfx)ke;  Let  "Bloc-Notes"  de  Franfois  Mauriac, 
Jacques  Carat;  B.  Souvarinc  on  Pasternak’s  Essai  d'au- 
tobiographie. — Special  section  on  Boris  Pasternak,  with 
contributions  by  Francois  Bondy,  et  al. 

Relations.  Nos.  214,  215,  216. — Religious,  cultural, 
and  social  articles. 

Revue  d’Esthetique.  X:4. — Im  valeur  de  la  souffrance 
dans  Part,  Elisabeth-Maria  Orel;  L'element  populaire 
dans  le  theatre  de  Cervantes  (concl.),  J.-J.  Gouzy;  Ge- 
nese  d'un  poeme,  Maurice  Bemol;  Tragique  et  trage¬ 
die,  Marcel  Guicheteau. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XXI:217,  218,  219. — Notes  sur 
Bertolt  Brecht,  Dr.  Bunge;  Le  calife  Hakeem  et  Gerard 
de  Nerval,  Hassan  El  Nouty. — Le  cheik.h  Mostafa  Abd 
El  Rdzeq  tel  que  je  I'ai  connu,  Taha  Hussein. — 
L'unesco  et  I'appreciation  des  valeurs  mutuelles  de 
I’Orient  et  de  I’Occident,  Jacques  Havet. 

La  Revue  Francaise.  Nos.  103,  104. — Comment  un 
mot  prend  la  vedette,  Jules  Marouzeau;  special  section 
on  Puerto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  Singapore. — Rene  Descartes, 
Heve  du  College  Royal  de  la  Fleche,  Jean-C.  Filloux; 
Camille  Pissaro  a  Pontoise,  Jean  Aubert;  Charles  Bau¬ 
delaire,  poete  et  paysagiste  de  Paris,  Yves -Gerard  Le 
Dantec;  special  section  on  Madagascar. 

La  Revue  Liberale.  No.  24. — “Revue  trimestrielle 
scientifique,  philosophique,  economique.’’ 

lot  Revue  Nouvelle.  XlV:8-9,  10,  1 1. — Paradoxes  de 
Tart  sacre,  Philippe  Minguet. — L'art  et  le  public,  Al- 
l>ert  Dasnoy;  Franz  Weyergans  on  Elisabeth  Langgas- 
ser’s  Mdrk^ische  Argonautenfahrt. — Vie  et  mort  de 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  Andre  Romus;  fazz  et  culture 
contemporaine,  Pierre  Sterckx. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  TEtranger. 
LXXX11I:2. — Section  on  psychological  topics;  book  re¬ 
views,  notes,  and  dixruments. 

Stendhal  Club.  1:1. — "Lamiel":  Pages  inedites,  V. 
Del  Litto;  La  douloureuse  destinee  de  Victorine  Bi- 
gillion,  Jacques  Felix-Faure;  L'idylle  de  Fabrice  del 
Dongo,  Carlo  Pellegrini;  Stendhal,  Marivaux  et  le  por¬ 
trait  d’une  femme  aimable,  Jules  C.  Alciatorc;  La 
Marechale  de  Fervaques  (l,ll),  Claude  Liprandi. 
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Syntheses.  Xni:147-148,  149,  150. — Special  issue 
on  Yugoslavia.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A.  readers: 
L’ epopee  vivante  des  Yougoslaves  et  I'histoire,  Henri 
Gregoire;  Le  roman  yougoslave  contemporain,  Petar 
Drazdzic;  same  on  Ivo  Andric  and  Miroslav  Krleza. 
Also:  Prose  et  poesie  chez  Boris  Pasternak..  Marcel  Le- 
comte. — L'art  dans  la  civilisation  future,  Louis  Han- 
naert;  La  musique  et  I'angoisse,  Jacques  Madaule;  Vale¬ 
ry  triomphant,  Emilie  Noulet;  l-es  compagnons  d’outre- 
tombe,  Roger  Bodart;  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Jean-Marie 
Andrieu;  Marcel  Lccomte  in  memoriam  Roger  Martin 
du  Gard. — Special  issue  devoted  to  the  Colloque  Orient- 
Occident,  Bruxelles  1958. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  130,  131,  132. — La  civilisa¬ 
tion  de  I'Espagne  musulmane,  Henri  Terrasse;  Revolte 
et  louanges:  Deux  aspects  de  la  sensihilite  poetique 
franfaise  depuis  la  guerre  ( 1944-1955) ,  Claude  Vigee; 
Pierre  Xardel  on  Barres’s  lui  colline  inspiree;  Paraproso- 
dies  de  lean  Cocteau  Jean-Marie  Magnan;  Trois 
visages  de  Valery,  Georges  Piroue;  Hommage  de  la 
France  a  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  Maurice  Mignon. — En- 
quete  “Pourquoi  ecrivez-vous?”  answered  by  76  French 
and  foreign  authors. — Special  section,  L’epopee  vivante, 
Rene  Louis,  et  al. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  XIV;  152. — Sur  la  culture 
populaire  americaine,  Ernest  van  den  Haag;  Colin  Wil¬ 
son  ou  Le  "Lumpen"-intellectuel,  Olivier  Todd. 

Vie  et  iMngage.  Nos.  78,  79,  80. — Mots  franfais  ve- 
nus  de  Chine,  Leon  Thomas;  Maurice  Rat  on  Maurice 
Genevoix. — A  propos  des  noms  a  particule,  Bernartl 
Offner. — Paul  Dony  on  Saint  Exupery. 

tat  Vie  Spirituelle.  XC1X:443,  444,  445. — Religious 
(Catholic)  articles. 

German 

Akzente.  1958:5,  6. — Kleines  Molihe-Brevier,  Fer¬ 
dinand  Lion;  Das  Absurde  lacht  sich  tot,  Karl  Gunter 
Simon. — Symposium  Uberlieferung  und  Gegenwart: 
Gustav  Rene  Hocke  (Homer  und  Raffael),  Erwin  Wal¬ 
ter  Palm  (Poesia  tradicional),  Hans  Rudolf  Hilthy 
(Prolegomena  zurn  modernen  Drama);  Kleine  Proust- 
Kommentare,  Theodore  W.  Adorno. 

.4ntares.  \1:6,  7.— Charles  de  Gaulle  als  Schrift- 
steller,  Pierre  Bertaux;  Alfons  Rothmund  on  Andre 
Chamson;  Mein  Schulkamerad  Marcel  Pagnol,  Jean 
F.  A.  Ricci;  Rene  Montingy  on  Fran^oise  Sagan;  Rene 
Hombourger  on  Jean  Anouilh  (1);  Jean  Vallery-Radot 
on  Honore  Daumier. — Franzosische  Metaphysik  der 
Gegenwart,  Hermann  Riefstahl;  Nino  Erne  on  trans¬ 
lating;  Rene  Montigny  on  Andre  Malraux;  Hom¬ 
bourger  cont. 

Atlantis.  XXX:10,  1 1,  12. — Special  section,  In  grosser 
Toilette. — Reise  nach  Peking,  Martin  Hurlimann. — Das 
Bild  als  Erzieher,  Bettina  Hurlimann. 

Aufbau.  XIV:5-6,  7. — Alfred  Kurella  on  “Socialist 
Humanism”;  Zu  den  Gedichten  Mao  Tse-tungs,  Rolf 
Schneider;  Das  brennende  Buch,  Heinz  Kamnitzer; 
essays  from  the  literary  remains  of  Heinrich  Mann; 
Vom  Sinn  und  Unsinn  der  Philologie,  Peter  Goldam- 
mer;  Wege  Prager  deutscher  Dichter  zum  tschechischen 
Volk,  Oskar  Kosta;  Heinz  Kamnitzxr  on  Th.  Mann’s 
Die  Buddenbrooks:  Georg  Lukdes  und  die  Folgen,  J6- 
zef  Szigeti. — Johannes  R.  Becher  iiber  den  sozialisti- 
schen  Realismus,  Alexander  Dymschitz. 


Die  Barke.  1958:3,  4. — Anon,  on  Karl  Jaspers;  brief 
appraisals  of  Franz  NabI,  Georg  Britting,  William  Sty- 
ron,  N.  Martin  Kramer,  Jean  Giono. — Anon,  on  Henri 
Perruchot. 

Begegnung.XUl-.lO,  11,  12. — Die  Botschaft  Chagalls 
an  unsere  Zeit,  Karl  August  Gdtz;  Grenzen  der  Dich- 
tung,  Georg  Hermanowski. — Henri  Bergson  auf  dem 
Weg  zur  Kirche,  Klaus  Scholl;  W.  Pfeiffer-Belli  on 
Hofmannsthal;  Gunther  Busch  on  contemporary  Ital¬ 
ian  poetry. — Alexander  Baldus  on  Alfons  Paquet;  Re¬ 
naissance  der  Neugotik?  Helmut  Seiffert. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  VlI:3-4,  5. — Kaspar  Freuler  on 
Georg  Thurer;  Georg  Thiirer’s  self-portrait;  Eduard 
Stiiuble  on  Mary  Lavater-Sloman;  two  autobiograph¬ 
ical  lectures  by  Mary  Lavater-Sloman. — Peter  Kamm  on 
Paul  Haberlin. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  X:10,  11. — Vber  Ernst  Bar- 
lachs  literarisches  Werk,  Hanna  Deicke. — Selma  Lager- 
lof,  Gisela  Grimme-Welsch. 

Die  Biicher-Kommentare.  VII :3,  4. — “Vierteljahrs- 
hefte  fiir  Buchkritik.”  (4)  Boris  Pasternaks  russische 
Passion,  Karl  Silex,  Wolfgang  Kraus. 

Biicherschiff.  VIII:9-9a,  10,  11-1  la,  12-12a.— Brief 
appraisals  of  Karl  Jaspers,  Frans  Eemil  Sillanpaa,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Gerd  Gaiser,  Manfred  Hausmann,  Friedrich 
Georg  Jiinger,  Edzard  Schaper. — Brief  apprasials  of 
Adolf  Reichwein,  Josef  Hofmiller,  Karl  Heim  (in  me¬ 
moriam),  Hermann  Claudius,  Werner  Bock. — Anon, 
on  Selma  Lagerlof;  anon,  on  Hermann  Hiltbrunner  at 
sixty-five;  anon,  on  Boris  Pasternak;  anon,  on  Richard 
Katz  at  seventy. — Anon,  on  Erich  Eyck  at  eighty; 
anon,  on  Fritz  Muhlenweg  at  sixty. 

Buch  in  der  Zeit.  III. — Noldes  religiose  Bilder,  Karl- 
August  Gotz;  Karl  Gfosch,  Karl-August  Gotz,  Edwin 
Maria  Landau  on  Claudel. 

colloquium.  XII:9-10,  II. — “Eine  deutsche  Studen- 
tenzeitschrift”  (Freie  Universitat  Berlin). 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1958: 

4. — “Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXXIV:10,  11,  12.— /tj  me¬ 
moriam  Karl  Wolfskehl,  Rafael  W.  Merlin;  Das  scan- 
dalon  William  Faulkner,  Helmut  M.  Braem. — Walther 
Huder  on  Georg  Kaiser;  Hermann  Uhde-Bernays  on  Jo¬ 
sef  Hofmiller. — Eds.  on  Pasternak,  Stefan  George, 
Wilhelm  Vershofen,  Erich  Eyck;  Francis  Jammes,  der 
Dichter  des  Baskenlandet,  AJfons  Bungert;  Selma  La- 
gerldf,  Guenter  Klingmann;  Erinnerungen  an  Salz¬ 
burg,  Felix  Braun;  Fritz  Kraus  on  Martin  Buber’s  Bible 
translation. 

Dokumente.  XIV:5. — Rolf  Schroers  on  Marek 
Htasko. 

domino.  Nos.  23,  24. — Von  der  Kritik,  Armin  Kes- 
ser;  Hilda  Trog  on  the  Thomas-Mann-Archiv;  Fried¬ 
rich  Witz  on  Albert  Jakob  Welti;  Herbert  Ernst 
Stiissi  on  Albert  Ehrismann  at  fifty. — Werner  Stingelin 
on  Adolf  Portmann. 

Evangelise  her  Literaturbeobachter.  1958:Sept. — 
,\non.  on  Eugen  Rosenstock-Huessy. 

Forum.  V:58,  59. — Mit  Engels  und  Marx  gegen  Le¬ 
nin:  Vber  die  paramarxistische  Schule  der  Literatur- 
kritik  (1),  George  Steiner;  Die  Verwandlung  des  armen 
Spielmanns:  Ein  Grillparzer-Motiv  bei  Franz  Kafka, 
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Heinz  Politzer;  Bdnk^ellicd  und  Bdnl^eldichter,  Eric 
SinRcr. — Steiner  concl.;  Die  Nohel-Barharen,  Friedrich 
Torberg;  Zum  Verhdltnis  zweier  Musen,  Harald  Kauf- 
mann;  Die  Zornigen  heruhigen  sich,  T.  R.  Fyvel;  Die 
Intellel^tuellen  und  der  Film,  Hans  Winge. 

Das  Franzosische  Buck.  VI  ;2. — “Fine  kritischc  Aus- 
wahl.” 

Die  Gegenwart.  XIII;  19,  20,  21, 22,  23,  24,  25,  26.— 
Dorl,  wo  Fontane  wanderte,  Hans-Ulrich  Engel. — b.r. 
on  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair. — Anon,  in  memoriam  jo- 
hannes  R.  Bechcr;  Dolf  Sternberger  on  Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin's  "The  Great  Dictator." — k.  on  Max  Frisch’s  Btr- 
dermann  und  die  Brandstifter;  Geleithrief  fur  Paster¬ 
nak.,  R.  H. — Die  Wandlungen  des  Boris  Pasternak, 
R.  H.;  Literaturpreise ,  a.  g. — Nachhall.  Von  den  Schall- 
platten,  ihren  Dichtern  und  ihren  Sprechern,  k.;  d.  st. 
on  Stefan  George. — Schall  und  Hauch,  Aus  dem  Wa- 
renlager  der  hterarischen  Ahteilung,  k.;  Bei  Reinhardt, 
Ernst  Stern. — Editorial  reminiscences.  Publication  dis¬ 
continued. 

Geist  und  Tat.  XIII :9,  10,  1 1. — Der  Kunstrauh — ein 
vergessenes  Kapitel,  Alfred  Faust. — Die  Entwicklung 
der  positii’istischen  Philosophie  (V),  Susanne  I^on- 
hard. — Political  articles. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXXVI:!,  2. — Staat  und 
Gesellschaft  in  der  fruhrevolutionaren  Epoche  Deutsch- 
lands,  Werner  Conze;  "Moralische  Grossen”  im  It'er^ 
"Vom  Kriege”  und  in  einem  ungezeichneten  Beitrag 
zur  "Neuen  Bellona”  des  fahrgangs  1801,  E.  A.  Nohn; 
Die  Genesis  der  schwedischen  Neutraliidt,  Torvald  H6- 
jer;  Eine  Bemerkung  iiher  Friedrich  von  Holsteins  Auf- 
enthalt  in  Amerika,  Norman  Rich;  facoh  Burckhardt 
und  Gottingen,  Hermann  Heimpcl. — Die  vermemi- 
lichen  Beweise  fur  das  Kommen  des  Petrus  nach  Rom, 
Karl  Heussi;  Bismarcks  Russlandpolitik  nach  der 
Reichsgrundung,  Reinhard  Wittram;  Der  Berliner  Kon- 
gress  und  das  Problem  einer  europaischen  Politik,  Alex¬ 
ander  Novotny;  Das  Filmdokument  als  Geschichts- 
quelle,  Wilhelm  Treue;  Der  Vater  Machiavellis,  Willy 
Andreas. 

Hochland.  LI;1. — Hedwig  Conrad-Martius  on  Edith 
Stein;  Cezannes  Vermdehtnis,  Georg  von  der  Vring; 
Dte  Lyrik  der  Tschechen,  Josef  Miihlberger. 

Hortulus.  V'III;5. — Modern  verse  and  prose,  illus¬ 
trated. 

Institut  fiir  Auslandsheziehungen  Mitteilungen. 
VIII  :2-3.— Issue  devoted  to  the  Slavic  peoples.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Die  ukrainischen  Neo- 
klassiker,  Hans  Koch;  Alexander  Puschkin,  Lothar 
Wilken;  Gandhi  und  Tolstoi — Ein  Blick  auf  das  Ver¬ 
hdltnis  von  Asien  zu  Russland  und  dem  iihrigen  Eu- 
ropa,  Hermann  Mulert  (f);  Von  der  hildenden  Kunst 
auf  dem  Balkan,  Franz  Thierfelder;  Das  slawisch-ro- 
manische  Lehensgefiihl  hei  Chopin,  Erich  Limmert. 

Komma.  Nos.  35,  36. — "Blatter  fiir  junge  Kunst.” 

konkret.  1958:11,  12,  13,  14,  15.— J.  M.  on  Rudolf 
Alexander  Schroder. — Vom  fugendstil  zum  hlauen  Rei¬ 
ter,  I^slie  Meier. — Aufkldrung  als  Massenhetrug,  Th. 
W.  Adorno  &  Max  Horkheimer. — Das  Lebenswerk 
Max  Webers — ein  Nonsens?  Achim  Trettin. — Der 
Griff  in  die  leere  Schublade,  Johannes  Werres;  Andern 
Dichter  die  Welt?  Hans  Lamb. 

DieKultur.  Vll:116.  117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122.— 
r.  5.  Eliot  und  Deutschland,  Lutz  Weltmann;  Paul  Ell- 


mar  in  memoriam  Roger  Martin  du  Card. — Comments 
on  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair;  Hans-Dieter  Roos  on  Fried¬ 
rich  Durrenmatt;  interview  with  Manfred  Gregor; 
Lebend  vergessen  (on  Otto  Flake),  Adolph  Meuer. — 
Ben  Traven-Torsvan:  Ein  Schriftsteller  und  seine 
Trommler,  Wolfgang  Cordan;  Die  zwei  Gesichter  des 
Evelyn  Waugh,  Hans-Dieter  Roos;  Gerhart  Wolff  on 
Arnold  Zweig’s  new  novel  Die  Zeit  ist  reif. — Special 
section,  Der  deutsche  Film  1958;  interview  with  Felix 
Lutzkendorf;  Hans  Werner  Richter  on  Boris  Pasternak; 
Hermann  Kesten  on  the  European  Writers’  Congress  at 
Naples. — Gott  und  die  Intellektuellen,  Gert  I.edig;  Ihre 
Helden  scheitern  wieder.  Eine  neue  Generation  in  der 
sou’/etischen  Literatur,  Helen  von  Ssachno;  Manfred 
George  on  William  Saroyan;  Hans  Dollinger  on  Oskar 
Maria  Graf. — Stefan  Andres  on  “Writer  and  State”; 
Der  Fall  Pasternak,  Erika  Mann. — Auf  der  Suche  nach 
mehr  Weisheit,  Robert  Jungk;  Die  europdische  IJtera- 
tur  der  Gegenwart  (1),  Wolfgang  Kraus,  et  al. 

Literaturanzeiger.  VIII  :3,  4. — “Fiir  das  allgemeine 
wissenschaftliche  Schrifttum/Auswahlbericht.” 

Merian.  XI:9,  10,  11,  12. — Mecklenburg  issue.  Of 
particular  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Hans  Jurgen  Mei- 
nerts  on  Fritz  Reuter;  Barlach  in  Giistrow,  Paul 
Schurek. — Andalusia  issue. — Voralpenland  (zwischen 
Inn  und  Salzach)  issue. — Athen  und  Attika  issue. 

Merkur.  XII:  10,  11. — Die  Menschenwissenschaften 
und  die  Spontaneitdt,  Ulrich  Sonnemann;  Theodor  W. 
Adorno  on  Toscanini;  Der  zykHsche  Kritizismus  Fried¬ 
rich  Schlegels,  Karl  August  Horst;  Erich  Fran^n  on 
Max  Frisch’s  Homo  Faber;  Sowjet-Literatur  in  west- 
licher  Sicht,  Erhard  Albrecht. — Kultiir-Pessimismus, 
Ludwig  Marcuse;  Die  fugend  Franz  Kafkas,  Klaus  Wa- 
genbach;  Werner  Hofmann  on  the  Brussels  World  Fair; 
Jugoslawische  Literatur  der  Gegenwart,  Milo  Dor. 

Der  Monat.  X:120,  XI:121,  122.— Z«  Besuch  hei 
sowjetischen  Schriftstellern  (talks  with  Alexei  Surkov, 
Ilia  Ehrenburg,  and  Vladimir  Dudintsev),  CJerd  Ruge; 
Jiirgen  Riihle  on  Firnst  Bloch. — Der  Begriff  der  Rasse 
(on  the  Tocqueville-Gobineau  correspondence),  Mel¬ 
vin  Richter;  Tocqueville  heute,  J.  P.  Mayer;  Walter 
Hasenclever  on  the  American  “Beat  Generation”;  Maii- 
riac  als  Journalist,  Francois  Bondy. — Lionel  Trilling 
on  Vladimir  Nabokov’s  Lolita;  Theodor  W.  Adorno  on 
Georg  Lukacs;  H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt  on  composer 
Luigi  Dallapiccola;  Hans  Schwab-Felisch  on  llans 
Erich  Nossack’s  Der  jiingere  Bnider. 

M  utters  prac  he.  LXVII1:9,  10. — Sprachgeist  und 
Sprachverfall,  H.  G.  Adler:  Sprache  und  IJteratur  im 
Deutschen,  Karl  S.  Guthke. — Die  WirkHchkeit  des 
Worses,  Manfred  Hausmann;  Von  der  Lehniiher- 
setzung,  Franz  Jobst. 

Neue  Deutsche  Literatur.  VI :  1 1 . — Special  section  in 
memoriam  Johannes  R.  Becher;  Am  Treffpunkt  von 
Wissenschaft  und  IJteratur  (on  biography),  Thomas 
Hohle;  Parteilichkeit,  Objektivitdt,  Perspeklive,  Alfred 
Klein;  Gustav  Schrdder  and  Heinz  Neugebauer  on 
Leonhard  Frank. 

Das  Neue  Journal.  V1I:20,  21,  22,  23,  24. — "Ak- 
tuelles  und  Wissenwertes  in  Wort  und  Bild.” 

Neue  Schau.  XIX:I0,  11,  12. — Ernst  Barlach:  Der 
Kiinstler  als  Men/cA,  Wolfgang  Theopold. — Karl  Fried¬ 
rich  Zelter  ( 1758-1832 ) ,  Josef  Maria  Miiller-BIattau; 
Anna  Martina  Gottschick  on  Selma  Lagerldf. —  Stufen 
der  Liehe  in  Goethes  "Faust,"  Viktor  von  Marnitz;  Max 
Hunzikffs  Bildzeichen,  Gerhard  Gollwitzer. 
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Ostdeutsche  Monatshefte.  XXIV:1 1,  12,  XXV:I,  2.— 
Carl  Lanf;c  on  Hans  Bernhard  Meyer;  Richard  Zimp- 
rich  on  Franz  Spunda. — Carl  Lan^e  on  Franz  Erd¬ 
mann. — Erhard  Krieger  on  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt;  Die 
pommersch-livldndische  Familie  l^nz,  Friedrich  Lenz. 
— Excerpts  from  Henry  von  Heiseler;  brief  comments 
on  Felix  Dahn,  Hermann  Sudermann,  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann,  Paul  Keller. 

Panorama.  l‘)58;Oct.,  Nov. — “Fine  deutsche  Zeitung 
fiir  Literatur  und  Kunst.”  Deutsche  IJteratur  in  Frank- 
reich,  Pierre  Garnier;Wieland  Schmied  interviews  Al¬ 
bert  Paris  Giitersloh;  Ernst  Schumacher  on  Oskar  Maria 
Graf. — Clanz  und  Elend  Boris  Pasternaks,  I.  B.:  Ger¬ 
trud  Schwarzlcr  in  memoriam  Johannes  R.  Becher. 

Philohihlion.  11:4. — I^opold  von  Andrian,  ein  ver- 
gessener  Dirhter  des  Symholismus,  Freund  Georges  und 
Hofmannsthals,  Walter  H.  Perl;  Heinrich  und  Thomas 
Mann  und  ihre  Verleger,  Paul  Schroers. 

Die  Politische  Meinung.  111:2*),  30. — “Monatshefte 
fiir  Fragen  der  Zeit.” 

Puhlizistik-  III:6. — “Zcitschrift  fiir  die  Wissenschaft 
von  Presse,  Rundfunk,  Film,  Rhetorik,  Werbung  und 
Meinungsbildung.”  Der  Markt  der  lllustrierten — ge- 
stern  und  heute,  Hans-Martin  Kirchner;  Gehete  in 
puhlizistischer  Umgestaltung,  Gerhard  E.  Stoll. 

Das  Schonste.  1958:10,  11. — Discussion,  Giht  es 
eine  deutsche  Literatur?  (I),  Walter  Jens,  Kasimir  Ed- 
schmid;  special  section  on  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair. — 
Discussion  cont.  by  Hans  Egon  Holthusen,  Hans  Erich 
Nossack,  Karl  Krolow;  anon,  on  Hans  Habe;  Soli  und 
Hahen  in  deutschen  Biicherschrdnken,  Werner  Helwig. 

Schweizer  Journal.  XXIV:10-11. — On  IJcht  und 
IVdrme, 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXV1I1:7,  8,  9. — Versuch 
einer  Rokokodeutung  (ll),  ('hrist  iph  Bernoulli;  Max 
Wehrli  on  Edzard  Schaper  at  fifty;  Horst  Rudiger  on 
the  Munich  Congress  of  German-language  writers. — ■ 
.Special  issue,  Soziologische  Prohleme. — Karl  Reinhardt 
und  die  klossische  Philologie,  Wolfgang  Sch.tdewaldt; 
Heinz-Winfried  Sabais  on  Karl  Jaspers. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  LVIII  :6,  7,  8,  9. — Zur  Stifter- 
Deutung  in  Muschgs  "Tragische  Literaturgeschichte," 
Hermann  .Augustin. — The  Beat  Generation,  Karl  O. 
Paetel. — Das  Theater  als  Test  der  Lehensmoral,  Hugo 
Fischer;  Eine  rdtoromanische  Die hterfreundsc haft  (P. 
Maurus  Carnot  and  Flurin  Camathias),  Leonard  Ca- 
duff. — Zur  Diskussion  iiher  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  P. 
.Adelrich  Miihlebach;  Der  sogennante  Antiklerikalismus 
des  Galdos,  August  Riiegg;  Georg  Kaiser  in  der 
Schweiz.  Seine  letzten  Jahre  nach  den  Briefen  an  Caesar 
von  Arx,  Armin  Arnold. 

Sinn  und  Form.  X:3. — l-essing  in  Hamburg  oder  Am 
Rande  der  "bosen  Vierziger,”  Hans  Henny  Jahnn;  Von 
der  Rolle  des  Schriftstellers,  Aragon;  Uber  die  Dumm- 
heit  in  der  Mtisik,  Hanns  Eisler;  Das  Problem  der 
Wirklichkeit  in  der  modernen  Kunst,  Ernst  Fischer. 

Der  Sprat  hdienst.  11:9,  10. — Issued  by  the  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  deutsche  Sprache. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXIII:I2,  LXXXIV:!,  2,  3.— 
Die  kiechliche  Biichereiarbeit  im  katholischen  Deutsch¬ 
land,  Leo  Koep. — Selbstwertstreben  und  Entwicklung 
zur  Personlichkeit,  Leonhard  Gilen,  S.J. — Dichter- 
briefe,  Hubert  Becher,  S.J. — Georges  Rouault:  Grosse 


und  Grenze  moderner  christlicher  Maleret,  Herbert 
Schade,  S.J. 

Universitas,  XIII:9,  10,  11. — Johannes  Brahms  und 
sein  Werk,  Hans  Mersmann;  Die  Entzifferung  der  /^re- 
tischen  Schrift,  Michael  Ventris. — Carl  Orff  und  dte 
moderne  Musik,  Andreas  Liess;  Leo  Bruhns  on  Pieter 
Bruegel. — Ernst  fungers  Antwort  auf  die  Krise  der  Ge- 
genwart  (1),  Henri  Plard;  Wilhelm  Boeck  on  Ernst 
Barlach  as  sculptor. 

Verlags-Praxis.  V:9,  10,  11. — Articles  pertaining  to 
all  aspects  of  publishing. 

Vierteljahrshefte  fur  Zeitgeschichte.  VI  :4. — Ge- 
schichtliche  Betrachtungen  zum  Problem  der  Wieder- 
vereinigung,  Hans  Rothfels;  Der  moderne  Antisemitis- 
mus  und  seine  Bedeutung  fiir  die  fudenfrage,  Alexan¬ 
der  Bein;  Das  fahr  1918  im  Lichte  neuer  Publikationen, 
Alexander  Griebel;  Ober  eine  angebliche  Rede  Stalins 
vom  19.  August  1939,  Eberhard  Jackel;  Zur  Perversion 
der  Strafjustiz  im  Dritten  Reich,  Martin  Broszat. 

Weltstimmen.  XXVILIO,  1 1.— Herbert  Kalckhoff  on 
Ernst  Barlach;  W.  Rukwid  on  Josef  Hofmiller;  Dagu- 
lan  on  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair;  Reinhold  Hardt  on 
Tolstoy’s  Auferstehung. — Charlotte  Reinke  on  Selma 
Lagerlof;  Der  literarische  Nobelpreis,  Karl  Hans  Ren- 
denbach;  H.  K.  on  Curt  Goetz;  Frauen  als  Trdgerinnen 
des  Nohelpreises  fiir  Literatur,  Susanne  Beeger;  Heinz 
Rieder  on  Georg  Kaiser;  Epischer  und  dramatischer 
Stoff,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz;  Die  Epochen  der  deutschen 
Literatur  (ll),  Hermann  Glaser. 

Welt  und  Wort.  XIII:9,  10,  11,  12.— Bemiihungen 
um  antike  Literatur,  Franz  Dirlmeier;  Hans  Egon  Holt¬ 
husen  on  Max  Kommerell;  Herbert  Gunther’s  self- 
portrait. — Die  deutschsprachige  Literatur  der  Gegen- 
wart  und  ihre  Stellung  zur  Weltliteratur,  Johannes 
Klein;  Volker  Katzmann  on  Gerhard  loose’s  Ernst 
fiinger:  Gestalt  und  Werk',  Wilhelm  Grenzmann  on 
Edzard  Schaper;  Franz  Theodor  Czokor’s  self-portrait. 
— Helmut  Giinther  on  American  war  novels;  Karl 
Hans  Biihner  on  James  Joyce;  Gerhart  Haug  on 
Eduard  von  Keyserling;  Hans  Weigel’s  self-portrait. — 
Ein  tragischer  Idealist  namens  Schiwago,  Heinz  Rode; 
Uber  ein  Gedicht  von  Stefan  George,  Georg  Schneider; 
Wort  und  Welt  bei  Franz  Kafka,  Helmut  Gunther; 
Joachim  Maass’s  self-portrait. 

Wirkendes  Wort.  VIII :6. — Einfliisse  des  Katharer- 
tums  auf  Wolframs  Parzifal?  Oskar  Katann;  Klop 
stocks  "Friihlingsfeier,”  Cierhard  Kaiser;  Kunstsymbo 
lik  im  Werke  C.  F.  Meyers,  Karl  S.  Guthke;  Zur  Struk- 
tur  der  Lyrik  Bertolt  Brechts,  Rolf  Geissler. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  IV:9,  10,  1 1. — Norhert  Langer  on 
Richard  Billinger;  Falsche  und  echte  Avantgarde,  Ernst 
Schdnwiese;  Rudolf  Felmayer  on  Martha  Hofmann; 
Dichtung  aus  dem  Mythos,  Wieland  Schmied;  Dialog 
mit  dem  Mythos,  (Jiinther  Busch. — Joseph  Strelka  on 
Ernst  Schdnwiese;  Erinnerungen  an  Stefan  Zweig,  Ro¬ 
bert  Braun;  Lutz  Weltmann  on  T.  S.  Eliot  at  seventy. — 
Anton  Wildgans,  Ernst  Wurm;  Fiinf  Thesen  zur  heu- 
tigen  Literaturkritik,  Ernst  Schdnwiese;  Ernst  Joseph 
Cidrlich  on  Mathes  Nitsch. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  XILO,  10. —  Wie  Reinhold  Schnei¬ 
der  Wien  sah,  Margarete  Schmid. — Zum  Werk  Edzard 
Schapers,  Margarete  Schmid. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXV1I:4. — 
Die  Sitte.  Zu  den  philosophischen  Grundlagen  der 
Volkskts'ide,  Gerhard  Lutz;  Peter  Schott  und  sein  Ge- 
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dicht  auf  Strassburg  (I486),  Wilhelm  Hammer;  Drr 
"Sommernachtstraum”  in  Deutschland  1600—1650,  Da¬ 
vid  Brett-Evans;  Zur  Fruhgeschichte  des  Rousseauismus 
in  Deutschland,  Karl  S.  Guthke;  Eduard  Morike, 
Erinna  an  Sappho:  Eine  Interpretation,  Joachim  Muller; 
Zur  Kunst  der  Interpretation  (on  Richard  Brinkmann's 
Wirklichkeit  und  Illusion),  Franz  Koch;  Ein  jriihes 
Cedicht  Ernst  Stadlers,  Wolfgang  Martens. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Furche.  XXIX :9,  10,  11. — 
Surrealismus  und  Psychoanalyse,  Wladimir  Weidle. — 
W iedergenesung  der  Kunst?  Wladimir  Weidle. — Magte 
des  Fernsehens,  Fritz  Leist. 

Die  Zukunft.  1958:9-10. — Der  soziale  Dilettantis- 
mus  der  Kulturradik^alen,  Werner  Eiselt;  Hans  Heinz 
Hahnl  on  Jewgenij  Samjatin’s  Wir. 

Spanish 

dhside.  XXII  :4. — Manuel  lose  Othon.  Estudio  inedi- 
to,  ll,  Ezequiel  A.  Chivez. 

America.  LV-LVI:  1-2-3. — El  rejlejo  europeo  en  el 
mundo  americano,  Enrique  de  Gandia;  Movtmiento 
filosofico  en  luitinoamerica,  Victor  M.  Valenzuela. 

Asomante.  XIV:3. — El  poeta  y  la  palahra,  Francisco 
Matos  Paoli;  La  comedta  de  Dante  Alighieri,  itinerario 
del  homhre  interior  (concl.),  Jose  Echeverria;  latera- 
tura  y  desengano,  Manuel  Durin;  Espaha,  1958,  Ricar¬ 
do  Gull6n. 

Cahallo  de  Fuego.  XIII:11 — Cervantes,  poeta  epico, 
Arturo  Marasso;  Chile,  patria  del  modernismo.  Necesi- 
dad  de  tin  nuevo  espiritu  americano  y  otros  temas, 
anon. 

Criterio.  XXXI:13r3,  13H,  1315,  1316,  1317,  1318, 
1319,  1320. — Monsehor  Franceschi,  homhre  de  letras, 
Jose  I-eon  Pagano. — Los  encuentros  con  Dios  de  juan 
Ramon  Jimenez,  Rogelio  Barufaldi. — cAlhert  Camus 
en  una  encrucijada  de  caminos?  Charles  Moeller. — 
Francisco  Luis  Bernardez  on  Vicente  Aleixandre  and 
Damaso  Alonso. — ^Un  nuevo  humanismo?  Marcel  Le- 
loire;  Dejensa  del  idioma,  Francisco  Luis  Bernardez. 
— Eugenio  Guasta  on  Dalmiro  A.  Saenz’s  Setenta  veces 
siete. — Sohre  la  actualidad  de  Tomas  de  Aquino,  Jose 
Picper;  El  caso  Pasternalt,  anon. — Martin  Buber,  John 
M.  Oesterreicher;  Rogelio  Barufaldi  on  Nikos  Kazant- 
zaki’s  El  pobre  de  Asis;  Imagen  de  Gomez  Carrillo, 
Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez. 

Cuadernos.  Nos.  33,  34. — Claridad  y  precision  histo- 
riogrdficas,  Americo  Castro;  Voltaire  y  la  historia, 
Francisco  Romero;  El  ” volterianismo"  de  Ricardo  Pal¬ 
ma,  Rosa  Arcinicga;  Carmen  Conde  and  Carlos  Lo¬ 
zano  on  Ruben  Dario;  Maurice  Edgar  Coindreau  and 
Jose  Marla  Castellet  on  the  Spanish  novel  and  young 
novelists;  ^Existe  una  joven  literatura  espahola?  Roger 
Noel  Mayer;  Expansion  y  restriccion  del  harroco  en 
Espana,  Ramon  Xuriguera. — Im  ohra  de  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak,  Renato  Poggioli;  La  filosofia  en  la  sociedad  con- 
tempordnea,  Jose  Ferrater  Mora;  Una  conciencia  ante  el 
drama  franco-argelino,  Albert  Camus;  Mis  encuentros 
con  Unamuno,  Bogdan  Raditsa;  Reinvencion  de  D. 
Francisco  de  Quevedo,  Fernando  Valera;  Estratos  afecti- 
vos  en  Quevedo,  S.  Serrano  Poncela. 

Espiral.  VIII :75. — Las  nuevas  artes  del  siglo  veinte, 
Harman  Griscwood;  Novela  norteamericana  y  novela 
inglesa,  Elizabeth  Janeway. 

Ficcion.  Nos.  15,  16. — Algunas  reflexiones  en  torno 
a  las  perspectivas  de  nuestra  literatura,  Ismael  Vinas; 


Prisma  de  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Guillermo  de  Torre; 
Volviendo  a  Platero,  Fryda  Schultz  de  Mantovani;  Ha 
muerto  Francis  Carco,  Alberto  Liamgot;  Dos  poetas 
fieles:  Molinari  y  Ledesma,  Juan  Carlos  Ghiano. — Ante 
el  tricentenario  de  Gracidn,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Pervi- 
vencia  de  Deodoro,  Adolfo  Mitre;  Un  recuerdo  para  Al- 
fonsina,  Celia  de  Diego;  F.  J.  Solero  on  La  estafa  by 
Luis  Justo;  El  "Doctor  Yivago"  de  Boris  Pasternak^  y 
la  novela  contempordnea,  Juan  Rodolfo  Wilcock. 

Folklore  Americano.  V:5. — Folk.lore  floridense, 
Paulo  de  Carvalho  Neto;  La  mtisica  a  traves  del  criterio 
antropologico,  Luis  F.  Ramon  y  Rivera. 

Humanitas.  IV.  10. — Existencialismo  dialectico,  Mi¬ 
guel  A.  Virasoro;  Alberdi,  autor  dramdtico,  Emilio  Ca- 
rilla;  La  estructura  del  "Ditelo  de  la  virgen”  y  la  cdn- 
tica  "Eya  velar,"  German  Orduna;  Los  manuscritos  del 
Mar  Muerto,  Federico  Borghini. 

Iherica.  VI:  10,  11. — El  caso  Franco  y  el  caso  De 
Gaulle,  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  Roma  y  la  monarquia 
en  ptierta,  Ramon  Sender;  selection  from  Chapter  V  of 
Eduardo  Ortega  y  CJasset’s  new  book,  Monodidlogos 
de  Don  Miguel  de  Unamuno. — Carta  de  Espaha  sobre 
arte  y  literatura.  La  beata  unanimidad  de  la  prensa, 
Juan  de  Toledo. 

indice  de  artes  y  letras.  X1I:116-117,  118,  119. — 
Los  manuscritos  del  Mar  Muerto  y  los  origenes  del  cris- 
tianismo,  Jean  Daniclou;  Visita  a  Ramon  Perez  de 
Ayala,  Julio  Trenas;  Impertinencias  literarias.  Entre- 
vista  con  Fernando  G.  de  Castro,  Eusebio  Garcla- 
Luengo;  El  patriotismo  de  Djilas,  Manuel  Tagiiena; 
Didlogo  con  Antonio  Btiero  Vallejo,  Miguel  Luis  Rodri¬ 
guez;  Eusebio  Garcia-Luengo  on  Ramon  Eugenio  Goi- 
coechca’s  Dinero  para  morir. — Interview  with  Juan 
Goytisolo,  anon.;  Un  velo  se  levanta  sobre  la  vida  se- 
creta  de  ...  la  verdadera  Madame  Bovary,  Jany  Capi; 
F.  Garcia  Pavon  on  the  writer  E.  Garcia-Luengo; 
Miguel  Luis  Rodriguez,  cont. — Paidocracia  y  litera¬ 
tura,  Elena  Soriano;  Miguel  Luis  Rcxlriguez,  cont.; 
"Panorama  desde  el  puente"  de  Arthur  Miller,  Angel 
Fernindez-Santos. 

Insula.  XIII:  143. — Isla  y  Moratin,  Julian  Marias;  En 
torno  a  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  Ventura  Doreste;  Maria  Al¬ 
faro  on  Roger  Martin  du  Gard. 

El  Libro.  IX:1 12— 1 13. — Carlos  Sandoval  on  the  Fon- 
do  de  Cultura  Economica;  Kenneth  Young  on  Stanis¬ 
laus  Joyce’s  biography  of  his  brother  James. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXV111:3,  4. — letras  neo- 
helenicas  de  hoy.  Max  Henriquez  Urcna;  Recuerdo  de 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Juan  Marin;  Unamuno  y  Ortega 
en  parangon,  Guillermo  Frankovich;  La  novela  y  la 
vida:  Marcel  Proust,  Gregory  Rabassa;  Despertar  de 
poesia,  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco. — El  Robinson  absoluto, 
Francisco  Romero;  El  humorismo  de  Guidos,  Federico 
de  Onis;  Setenta  ahos  de  hazaha  modernista,  Luis  Al¬ 
berto  Sanchez;  El  idealismo  espahol  del  "Quixote," 
Gregory  Rabassa;  Acerca  de  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Betty 
Rita  Gomez  Lance. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  No.  99. — La  situacion 
actual  de  la  ciencia  y  la  ciencia  de  la  historia,  Jose  An¬ 
tonio  Maravall;  En  torno  al  concepto  de  historia,  Mi¬ 
guel  Artola. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XVII  :65-66. — La  funcion  de  la 
forma  en  el  conocimiento,  Manuel  Mindan;  Fronteras 
de  la  vida,  Alejandro  Rold4n,  S.J.;  Neo-positivismo: 
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Filosofk  de  masas,  Javier  Herrero;  El  nuevo  espiritu 
cient'ifico  de  Gast6n  Bachelard,  Ignacio  Cavero;  Con- 
sideraaones  en  torno  a  la  ohra  de  Wittgenstein,  Rai- 
inundo  Drudis  Baldrich. 

Rei’ista  Musical  Chilena.  XII  :60,  61. — La  poesia 
fol^lorica  de  Melipilla,  Raquel  Barros,  Manuel  Danne- 
mann. — "La  sinfonia  de  Roberto  Falahella,"  Jose  Vi¬ 
cente  Asuar;  Prohlemdtica  de  la  musica  latinoameri- 
cana  actual,  Aurelio  de  la  Vega;  Hacia  una  conciencia 
americana  en  la  musica,  Gilbert  Chase. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XX:  12 8. — Perspectiva 
de  Mario  Briceno  Iragorry,  Ramon  Ganzilez  Paredes; 
El  poeta  f rente  a  la  muerte  (on  Andres  Eloy  Blanco), 
Domingo  Miliani  G.;  ^Es  el  metodo  de  las  genera- 
clones  un  metodo  comprobado?  Maria  Rosa  Alonso; 
Edmond  Vandercammen,  Fernando  Paz-Castillo. 

Revista  Shell.  VII  :28. — fuan  Ramon  Jimenez  y  la 
poesia  norteamericana,  Jose  Luis  Cano;  La  sociologia 
en  Venezuela,  J.  L.  Salcedo-Bastardo;  fesiis  Semprum 
y  el  alcance  de  su  doctrina  critica,  ,Mi  Lameda;  De 
como  fue  novelada  America,  G.  F.  Pardo  ile  Leygonier; 
Desarrollo  de  la  imprenta  en  Venezuela,  Ana  Mercedes 
Perez. 

Sur.  No.  254. — Issue  honoring  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Cuarenta  ahos  de  hteratura 
Israeli,  Yehoshua  Bar-Yosef;  La  nueva  prosa  hebrea, 
Joseph  Lichtenbaum;  Im  filosojia  en  los  diez  ahos  de 
existencia  de  Israel,  Abraham  Zevi  Bar-On. 

La  Torre.  VI:22. — El  trabajo  gustoso,  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez;  "Homo  montielensis"  ( La  rebelion  contra  el 
tiempo),  Antonio  Rodriguez  Huescar;  El  cardeter  nor- 
teamericano  en  la  Hteratura,  Donald  Macrae;  La  novela 
cubist  a  de  Andre  Gide,  Wylie  Sypher. 

Universidad  (del  Litoral).  No.  37. — Presencia  de 
Ricardo  Rojas,  Antonio  Pages  Larraya;  El  leatro  inde- 
pendiente  en  la  Argentina,  Emilio  Carilla;  El  espiritu 
mediterrdneo  en  la  obra  de  Albert  Camus,  Oscar  Er¬ 
nesto  Tacca;  Horacio  Mendizdbal:  Poeta  de  color  en  el 
Buenos  Aires  del  siglo  XIX,  Ricardo  Rodriguez  Molas; 
Anotacion  sobre  el  "Diccionario  de  filosojia  de  Jose 
Ferrater  Mora,  Francisco  Aguilar. 

English 

Abstracts  of  English  Studies.  1:7,  9. — Featuring  ab¬ 
stracts  of  topical  articles  published  in  English  and  for¬ 
eign  language  scholarly  periodicals. 

Accent.  XVI1I:4. — Gertrude  Stein:  Her  Escape  from 
Protective  iMnguage,  W.  H.  Gass;  Faust  in  Venice:  The 
Artist  and  the  Legend  in  "Death  in  Venice,"  Constance 
Urdang. 

ACEN  'News.  Nos.  40-41,  42-44. — “A  monthly  re¬ 
view  of  the  activities  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu¬ 
ropean  Nations." 

Aci.s  Newsletter.  IX :7,  8,  9. — Organ  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Africa  South.  III:2. — Towards  an  African  IJterature. 
VII:  Poetry  and  the  New  Order,  A.  C.  Jordan;  The 
Art  of  Africa.  Ill:  West  African  Bronzes,  Philip  Dark. 

ALA  Bulletin.  LILll. — Organ  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  featuring  "ala  Organization  and  In¬ 
formation  1958-59.” 


The  American  Bool(  Collector.  1958:Sept. — Jesse 
Stuart  Number. 

American  Heritage.  IX :6,  X:L — So  You're  Going  to 
America:  A  Letter  to  a  French  Friend,  D.  W.  Brogan; 
The  Epic  Is  Yet  to  Be  Written  (on  the  impact  of  the 
American  Civil  War  on  the  generations  of  novelists 
and  poets  since  Appomattox),  Daniel  Aaron. — The 
Hawthornes  in  Paradise,  Malcolm  Cowley. 

American  Quarterly.  X:3. — Classics  of  American  Re¬ 
form  Literature,  Charles  L.  Sanford;  The  Idea  of  Ado¬ 
lescence  in  American  Fiction,  lhab  H.  Hassan;  Why 
Structure  in  Fiction:  A  Note  to  Social  Scientists,  Aerol 
Arnold;  Henry  James  and  the  Greenough  Data,  Natha- 
lia  Wright;  William  FauH(ner  and  the  l^nd.  Dale  (!. 
Breaden. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XLV1:4. — Leif 
0stby  on  painter  Sigurd  Winge;  The  International 
Gradutae  School  in  Stocl{holm,  Nils  Andren. 

The  American  Society  Legion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXIX:3. — Pascal  on  Intellectuals  and  Writers,  Jean- 
jacques  Demorest;  Classicism  and  Voltaire's  Historiog¬ 
raphy,  Rene  Girard;  Moliere  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Criticism,  Jacques  Guicharnaud. 

Americas.  X.W.— 10,000,000  U.  S.  Illiterates,  Eli 
Ginzberg;  News  Hub  of  the  World,  Hilton  Danilo 
Meskus;  Spanish  Americans  Invade  Broadway,  Ar¬ 
mando  Zegn';  Venezuelan  Writing  Today,  Kathleen 
Chase. 

The  Americas.  XV:2. — Spanish-Russian  Rivalry  in 
the  Pacific,  1769-1820,  George  Taylor. 

Approach.  No.  29. — The  Rebels  Against  Man's  Con¬ 
dition,  Albert  Fowler. 

Archives  des  Lettres  Modernes.  No.  13-15. — Huclt 
Finn  at  Phelps  Farm:  An  Essay  in  Defense  of  the  Nov¬ 
el's  Form,  Warren  Beck. 

The  Armenian  Review.  XI  :3. — Francis  Dehaut  de 
Pressense,  Michael  Varandian;  Armenia,  Her  Culture 
and  Aspirations,  Arshag  Mahdesian  (+). 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXIX:9,  10,  11. — Immanuel  Kant 
and  the  World  View  of  Modern  Science,  Rufus  Suter; 
John  Masefield's  Poem  of  Conversion,  Derek  Stanford. 
— Ed.  in  memoriam  Shri  B.  P.  Wadia;  Music,  Indian 
and  Western,  N.  Porbandar. —  Kathleen  Raine,  a  Mod¬ 
ern  Mystical  Poet,  Peter  Malekin;  Some  Yugoslav  Re¬ 
naissance  Dramatists,  Marijan  Matkovic. 

Austrian  Literature.  11:4. — Hermann  Broch,  Norbert 
Langer;  Broch  and  the  Situation  of  Modern  IJterature, 
George  Saiko;  The  Old  Viennese  Popular  Theatre  (1), 
Gerhart  Rindauer. 

Blackfriars.  XXXIX :463,  464.— Ian  Hislop,  O.P.  on 
Bultmann’s  “Demythologization”;  Kenelm  Foster,  O.P. 
on  Bernard  Stambler’s  Dante's  Other  World. — New 
Wor/t  on  St  John's  Gospel,  Kenelm  Foster,  O.P. 

Booths  from  the  U.S.A.  11:6. — “News  of  current  U.S. 
b<K)ks  and  U.S.  book  publishing.” 

Canadian  Author  and  Book_man.  XXXI  V;3. — French 
Canadian  Literature  in  Manitoba,  R.  Durocher,  o.m.i., 

M.F.A. 

The  Carolina  Quarterly.  XI  :L — The  Liberal  View  of 
Man  and  Society,  E.  M.  Adams. 
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The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  XXXIX:1. — It  the 
Darl^  Light  Enough?  An  Investigation  into  Obscure 
Poetry,  Gwynedd  Lewis. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  XVILl,  2. — Abraham 
WaH^osvitz  and  American  Art,  Alfred  Werner.- — A 
Visit  with  Feuchtwanger,  Ralph  Friedman;  Notes  on 
Modern  Israeli  IJterature,  I>eo  Heiman;  Scholars  on  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Nr)rton  Mezvinsky;  The  Jewish  Stage 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  Gustav  Karpeles. 

The  Christian  Scholar.  XI.I:3. — Special  section,  Cos¬ 
mic  Encounter:  Christian  Faith  and  Natural  Science, 
Donald  Hatch  Andrews,  et  al. 

Claremont  Quarterly.  V:4-V1:1. — The  Heroic  Hu¬ 
manism  of  Albert  Camus,  Leonard  C.  Pronko;  The 
Paganism  of  Homan  Art,  Robert  B.  Palmer;  Rome,  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  Art  History,  ].  Le  Roy  Davidson. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  Vn:2. — The  God  of  Fic¬ 
tion,  Charles  1.  Glicksberg. 

Commentary.  XXVI :4,  5,  6. — The  Puritan  Tradition, 
Daniel  L  Boorstin;  Moses  in  the  Thought  of  Freud, 
David  Bakan. — T.  S.  Eliot's  Stature  as  a  Critic,  F.  R. 
I^avis;  Bible  and  Babel,  Jacob  J.  Finkelstcin. — William 
Phillips  on  Pasternak  and  Silone. 

Confluence.  VII  :2. — Symposium  The  City  in  Soci¬ 
ety,  Part  II,  Asa  Briggs,  Bert  F.  Hoselitz,  Raymond 
Vernon,  Riccardo  Musatti,  Eiichi  Isomura;  symposium 
The  Prospects  for  Scnialist  Parties  and  lutbor  Move¬ 
ments,  Part  II,  C.  A.  R.  Crosland,  Seymour  Martin 
Lipset. 

Cross  Currents.  VIII  :4. — Image-Symbols  and  Event- 
Symbols,  I.  V.  Langmead  Cassericy;  India  and  Contem¬ 
plation,  Jules  Monchanin;  Some  Doctrines  of  John 
Dewey,  Kingsley  Price. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXVIILS. — Lady  Gregory 
and  W.  B.  Teats,  T.  J.  Kiernan;  The  Plight  of  the  Indi¬ 
vidual,  G.  P.  Gilmour;  The  Geography  of  the  Soul:  St. 
Teresa  and  Kafk.a,  Neville  Braybrooke;  "Roc^bound" 
Revisited:  A  Reappraisal  of  Fran!^  Parser  Day’s  Novel, 
A.  R.  Bevan;  Haliburton's  “Wise  Saws”  and  Homely 
Imagery,  V.  L.  O.  Chittick. 

delta  (The  Netherlands).  1:3. — “A  Review  of  Arts, 
Life,  and  Thought  in  the  Netherlands.”  Pieter  Geyl: 
Historian,  Patriot,  European,  A.  J.  P.  Taylor;  Cornelis 
Doelman  on  Dutch  painters  Karel  Appel,  Corneille, 
and  Jaap  Nanninga;  H.  A.  (iomperts  on  Simon  Vest- 
diik;  (ierrit  Kauwenaar  on  Hugo  Claus;  The  Artistic 
Genius  of  Holland,  Sacheverell  Sitwell. 

Diogenes.  No.  23. — The  Prestige  of  the  Cosmogonic 
Myth,  Mircea  Eliade;  Problems  of  Utopias,  Rita  Falkc; 
Modern  Myths,  Jacques  Ellul;  The  Renaissance  and  the 
Sources  of  the  Modern  Social  Sciences,  Waldemar 
Voise;  Social  Structures  and  the  Power  of  the  State, 
Michel  Collinet;  Aspects  of  African  Growth  Before 
A.D.  1500,  Basil  Davidson;  Romanticism  and  Stoicism 
in  the  American  Novel:  From  Melville  to  Hemingway, 
and  After,  .Albert  Gerard. 

Eastern  World.  XII:  10,  II,  12. — “The  Asia 
Monthly.” 

East  Europe.  VII:  10,  II,  12. — Soviet  Bloc  Higher 
Education  (I),  anon. — A  Hungarian  Artist  in  China, 
lozsef  Domjan;  anon  on  Poland's  press  (III);  Rare 
Literary  Debate  in  Czechosloval^ia,  anon. — Anon,  on  the 


Karlovy  Vary  film  festival;  Soviet  Bloc  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  (II),  anon.;  Current  Trends  in  Czechoslovak.  Cul¬ 
ture,  anon. 

Encounter.  XI  :4,  5,  6. — Lionel  Trilling  on  Vladimir 
Nabokov’s  Lolita;  Gerd  Ruge's  conversations  with 
Vladimir  Dudintsev,  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  and  Alexei  Sur¬ 
kov;  The  Cinema  and  the  Passage  of  Time,  Albert 
Dasnoy. — Stuart  Hampshire  on  Pasternak’s  Doctor 
Zhivago;  Marxism  and  the  Uterary  Critic,  George 
Steiner. — Empire  of  the  English  Tongue,  D.  J.  Enright; 
Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  Anthony  Rhodes. 

Envoy.  IV:  1-2. — Daumier  and  Colonialism,  Stanis¬ 
lav  Osiakowski;  Raja  Rao  on  Aru  and  Toru  Dutt;  In¬ 
dian  Painters  in  Europe,  G.  M.  Butcher. 

Epoch.  IX:2. — “A  Quarterly  of  Ckintemporary  Lit¬ 
erature”  featuring  verse,  fiction,  b<x)k  reviews. 

The  European.  XII  :2,  3. — The  Values  of  Europe,  J. 
Munford;  Poetry  in  the  First  Half  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  (1),  Peter  Whigham. — Whigham  cont. 

European -Atlantic  Review.  VIII :3. — “First  journal 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  European  Free  Trade 
Area.” 

The  Explicator.  XVILl,  2,  3. — Brief  explications  of 
literary  texts. 

Forum  (Houston).  11:3. — And  Many  and  Many  a 
Time  (on  his  own  work),  William  Carlos  Williams; 
Movies  and  the  Human  Image,  Parker  Tyler;  Conver¬ 
sation  with  C.  G.  fling,  Richard  1.  Evans;  The  Critic 
Seized,  Peter  Yates;  The  Fantastic,  Roger  Caillois. 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  76,  77,  78. — Political  articles. 

The  Georgia  Review.  XII  :4. — Jesse  Stuart,  et  al.  in 
memoriam  Byron  Herbert  Reece;  The  Surprising  An¬ 
thony  Trollope,  Ruth  Suckow;  Edgar  Allan  Poe — Sci¬ 
ence-Fiction  Pioneer,  Clarke  Olney;  The  Humanities 
and  American  Civilization,  David  McCord  Wright. 

Higher  Education  and  Research  in  the  Netherlands. 
11:3. — "Bulletin  of  the  Netherlands  Universities  Foun¬ 
dation  for  International  Ck)-operation.” 

Horizon.  1:2. — Andre  Malraux:  The  Gods  in  Art, 
Henry  Anatole  Grunwald;  My  Uninvited  Collaborator: 
G.B.S.,  Hesketh  Pearson;  Francis  Russell  on  Robert 
Frost;  The  "Nothing”  Plays  and  How  They  Have 
Grown  on  Us,  Frank  Gibney;  Napoleon  and  the  Fem¬ 
mes  Fatales  (Mme  de  Stael  and  Mme  Rexamier),  Mau¬ 
rice  Levaillant. 

The  Hudson  Review.  XI  :3. — Teats  and  Tragedy, 
B.  L.  Reid;  fohn  Osborne’s  War  .Igainst  the  Philistines, 
Barbara  Deming. 

The  Indian  p.e.n.  XXIV:9,  10,  W.— -Verse  and  Po¬ 
etry,  Joseph  Joel  Keith. — Gurdial  Mallik  in  memoriam 
B.  P.  Wadia;  The  Romantic  Survival,  A.  K.  Ramanu¬ 
jan. — An  Aspect  of  Indian  Aesthetics,  N.  A.  Nikam; 
The  Mystic  Poets  of  Sind,  M.  U.  Malkani. 

ISIS.  XLIX:3,  4. — Galileo’s  Misstatements  about  Co¬ 
pernicus,  Fxlward  Rosen. — The  Numerological  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Cosmic  Order  during  the  English  Renais¬ 
sance,  C.  A.  Patrides. 

Italian  Books  and  Periodicals.  1:5,  6,  7. — The 
Translation  of  Italian  Books  and  the  Knowledge  of 
Our  Culture,  Goffredo  Bellonci;  bcxik  notes  and  lite- 
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rary  news. — "Prosa  d’arte"  and  the  Essay  Form,  Emilio 
Cecchi. — Italian  Boo/t  Production  for  the  First  Half- 
Year  1958,  Mario  Pozzi;  new  books  reviewed. 

Japan  Quarterly.  V;4. — Zen  in  the  Modern  World, 
Suzuki  T.  Daisetz;  The  Teacher  of  the  Nation:  Fuku- 
zawa  Yul^ichi  and  Keio  University,  Koisumi  Shinzo; 
Tani  Shin'ichi  on  Ogata  Korin. 

The  Jazz  Review.  1:2. — "Covers  all  schools  and  styles 
of  jazz.  ...  Is  a  forum  for  musicians,  musicologists, 
critics,  historians  and  specialists  in  fields  like  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  sociology.  .  .  .” 

Jewish  Affairs.  XIII :8,  9,  10. — Hannah  Petor  on 
painter  Mordehai  Ardon. — The  New  Israeli  Literature, 
S.  Yizhar. — Jewish  Iconography,  Arthur  Galliner;  New 
Jewish  Playwrights  in  England,  Charles  S.  Spencer; 
Monash  University,  A.  A.  Roback;  Salute  to  Shenhar, 
Hannah  Weinstein. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly.  VI:1. — Alexander  Baron  in 
memoriam  Louis  Golding;  Kaf/^a,  the  Jew,  Max  Brod; 
The  Art  of  Translation,  Joseph  I.eftwich;  Nineteenth 
Century  History  in  Yiddish  Folksong,  Ruth  Rubin; 
Alfred  Werner  on  painter  Ben  Shahn;  Joseph  Her¬ 
man  on  Modigliani. 

Jewish  Spectator.  XXIII ;8,  9,  10. — Raphael’s  Bible, 
Alfred  Werner. — Confessions  of  a  Jewish  Art  Critic, 
Alfred  Werner. — "Jewish"  Best  Sellers,  Trude  Weiss- 
Rosmarin. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism.  XVII  :2. 
— The  Failure  Story:  A  Study  of  Contemporary  Pessi¬ 
mism,  Thomas  Munro;  The  Novel  as  a  Medium  of 
Modern  Tragedy,  Sidney  Zink;  A  Metaphor  for  Dra¬ 
matic  Form,  Marvin  Rosenberg;  J.-K.  Huysmans  and 
the  Impressionists,  George  A.  Cevasco;  Profound  Banal¬ 
ity  in  the  Film,  Wolfgang  A.  Luchting;  The  IJmits  of 
Literary  Interpretation,  Richard  M.  Kain;  The  Con- 
textualist  Dilemma — or  Fallacy?  Walter  Sutton. 

Judaism.  VII  :4. — Freedom  Without  a  Framework 
(on  Sartre),  Herbert  H.  Rose;  The  Mishnah  and  the 
Novel,  David  Patterson;  The  Sermon  as  Reflected  in 
Literature,  A.  Shauli. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XX:4. — The  Backgrounds  of 
"The  Dead,"  Richard  Ellmann;  Towards  a  Post-Kant- 
ian  Verbal  Music,  Kenneth  Burke;  Notes  on  a  Remark 
of  Seami,  Paul  Goodman;  Historicism  Once  More,  Roy 
H.irvey  Pearce;  D.  H.  iMwrence  and  the  Art  of  Nihil¬ 
ism,  Kingsley  Widmer;  The  Pedestals  of  Brancusi, 
Sidney  Tillim. 

landfall.  XII :3. — John  Feeney  and  the  National 
Film  Unit,  Maurice  Shadbolt. 

Liberation.  1958:Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. —  11th  instalment 
of  A.  J.  Muste's  autobiography. — Political  articles. — 
Muste  cont. 

The  Literary  Review.  11:1,  2. — The  Poetry  of  Mao 
Tse-Tung,  Robert  Payne;  Dramatic  Structure  in  the 
Poetry  of  Marianne  Moore,  Marie  Bordoff;  The  Poetic 
Mask  of  Cummings,  Norman  Friedman. — Some 
Autobiographical  Words,  Gil  Orlovitz,  with  excerpts 
from  his  works. 

IJterature  East  fy  West.  1V:4,  V:l. — Abstracts  of  the 
Second  Indiana  Conference  on  Oriental-Western  Lit¬ 
erary  Relations. — Notes,  essays,  reviews. 


Lituanus.  IV:3. — Lithuanian  and  Latin,  Antanas 
Klimas;  AIcksis  Rannit  on  wood  engraver  V.  K.  Jo- 
nynas;  Julius  Kaupas  on  Lithuanian  literature  in  exile. 

The  London  Magazine.  V:10,  11,  12. — Dostoevsky 
and  the  Old  Man’s  Murder,  Dominique  Arban. — The 
New  Novelists:  An  Enquiry,  Anthony  Quinton,  et  al.; 
plots  for  five  unpublished  stories  by  TTiomas  Hardy. — 
D.  H.  Lawrence  in  Bandol,  Brewster  Ghiselin;  Samuel 
Beckett  and  the  Anti-Novel,  Christine  Brtxike-Rose; 
Harold  Acton  on  the  Chinese  novel  The  Dream  of  the 
Red  Chamber, 

Mean  jin.  XVII  :3. — The  Quest  of  Judith  Wright,  T. 
Inglis  Moore;  Arthur  Curgenven  on  Gilbert  Murray; 
The  Academy  and  Its  Freedom,  R.  Douglas  Wright; 
Brecht  and  Contemporary  German  Theatre,  Graeme 
Hughes;  The  Australian  Book,  Andrew  Fabinyi;  The 
Position  of  English  Poets,  Jack  Lindsay. 

Midstream.  IV.4. — Political  and  cultural  articles. 

Mind.  LXVII:268. — “A  Quarterly  Review  of  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Philosophy”  featuring  topical  articles  and 
book  reviews. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  IV:3. — Special  Dostoevsky 
number,  with  articles  by  Louise  Dauner,  ct  al. 

The  Month.  XX:4,  5,  6. — The  Status  of  Coventry 
Patmore,  W.  H.  Gardner;  The  Psyche  and  the  Real, 
Robert  Moloney. — The  Notebooks  and  Papers  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  Graham  Storey;  Cicero  and  Christian 
Humanism,  P.  G.  Walsh. — Roger  Joseph  Boscovich, 
F.  E.  Keegan;  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  Kevin  Smyth. 

Music  &  Letters.  XXXIX  :4. — Music  and  the  Super¬ 
natural  in  "The  Tempest”:  A  Study  in  Interpretation, 
John  P.  Cutts;  Shaw  as  a  Music  Critic,  M.  Shenfield. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  XXV:3,  4.  XX VI :L— Organ  of 
The  Ahmadiyya  Movement  in  Islam. 

Mutiny.  1:3-4. — Featuring  poetry,  prose,  illustra¬ 
tions. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXVIII:  1. — The  Spanish 
Conqueror  as  a  Business  Man:  A  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  Fernando  Cortes,  France  V.  Scholes. 

The  Norseman.  XVI:5. — T.  S.  Eliot  at  Seventy, 
Neville  Braybrooke. 

Orient-Occident.  1:4. — “News  of  unesco’s  Major 
Project  on  Mutual  Appreciation  of  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  Cultural  Values.” 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  19. — Terry  Southern  inter¬ 
views  Henry  Green. 

Partisan  Review.  XXV:4. — The  Crisis  in  Education, 
Hannah  Arendt;  Boris  Pasternak,  Renato  Poggioli;  The 
Wandering  Jew  as  Thinker  and  Revolutionary,  Isaac 
Deutscher;  The  New  Nihilism  and  the  Novel,  Nor¬ 
man  Podhoretz. 

The  Personalist.  XXXIX :4. — Canaanite  Literature 
and  the  Psalms,  Helen  Genevieve  Jefferson;  Emerson’s 
Second  Address  on  the  American  Scholar,  B.  R.  McEI- 
tlerry,  Jr.;  The  Reality  of  Barchester,  Joel  Turner. 

Philosophical  Studies.  lX:5-6. — Mr.  Weitz  and  the 
Definition  of  Art,  Joseph  Margolis. 
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Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research.  XIX:2. 
— Realism  in  Recent  German  Philosophy,  Friedrich 
Schneider;  The  Phenomenology  of  Metaphysics:  The 
Nature  of  Philosophical  Differences,  Peter  Koesten- 
baum;  Reward,  Donald  Clark  Hodges;  Sin,  Science, 
and  the  Dry,  Hard  Style,  Mortimer  R.  Radish. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLIX:4. — Dream-Poetry:  A  Per¬ 
sonal  Experience,  John  Redwood  Anderson;  Herbert 
Palmer:  "Twentieth-Century  Isaiah,"  Derek  Stanford; 
Poetry  and  the  Public,  Wilfrid  Thorley. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXXII ;3,  4. — "Kentuchy":  Un¬ 
published  Poetic  Fragments  by  Walt  Whitman,  Edited, 
with  a  Commentary,  by  William  White. — Distance  and 
Surfaces:  The  Poetry  of  fosephine  Miles,  Robert  Beloof. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LXV:3. — With  Welsh  and  Rev¬ 
erent  Rooh:  The  Biblual  Element  in  Dylan  Thomas, 
Clara  Lander;  The  Modern  Playtvright  and  the  Ab¬ 
solute,  Charles  I.  Glicksberg;  Adam  Kidd:  An  Early 
Canadian  Poet,  Carl  F.  Klinck;  Hermann  Hesse:  A  Ne¬ 
glected  Nobel  Prize  Novelist,  G.  W.  Field. 

Quest.  No.  19. — Decline  of  Indian  Intellectuals, 
Sibnarayan  Ray;  Literary  Prospects  in  Free  India,  Tulsi 
Narayan  Singh;  T.  S.  Eliot,  Neville  Braybrooke;  The 
Necessity  of  English  in  India,  A.  M.  Ghose. 

Realises.  Nos.  96,  97. — Emile  Bernard:  Catalyst  of 
Great  Masters,  Roy  McMullen;  An  Interview  with  Ber¬ 
nard  Buffet,  Pierre  Berge. — The  Hundred-Year  Sum¬ 
mer  of  French  Painting,  John  Berger. 

Renascence.  XI:  1. — "Absalom,  Absalom  I":  The  Edge 
of  Infinity,  Richard  Coanda;  The  Priest  in  an  Age  of 
Psychology:  An  Enquiry  for  Novelists,  Neville  Bray- 
bruoke;  "Ulysses"  and  "Finnegans  Wahe":  The  Ex¬ 
plicit,  the  Implicit,  and  the  Tertium  Quid,  Robert  Bier- 
man:  A  Note  on  the  Reputation  of  Narrative,  Sister 
Mary  Francis. 

T he  Review  of  Religions.  LII  :7-8,  9. — Organ  of  The 
Ahmadiyya  Movement  issued  from  Pakistan. 

Rumanian  Review.  XII  :3. — Zaharia  Stancu  and  His 
Novel  "The  Roots  Are  Bitter,"  anon. 

The  Russian  Review.  XV1I:4. — Tolstoy  and  Music, 
Alexandra  Tolstoy;  The  Russian  Intelligentsia  and  Bol¬ 
shevism,  Fedor  Stepun. 

San  Francisco  Review.  1:1. — Entertainment:  Public 
Pressures  and  the  Law,  Thomas  B.  Leary,  J.  Roger 
Noall. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXX:4. — Agnar  DorSarson, 
Playwright  and  Novelist,  Paul  Schach;  Henrik^  Pontop- 
pidan,  the  Church  and  Christianity  after  1900,  W.  Glyn 
Jones. 

Science  &  Society.  XXII  :4. — Spinoza:  Political 
T hinh^er,  Theun  de  Vries. 

Shenandoah.  X:L — Special  symposium  section.  Is 
America  a  Civilization?  Arnold  Toynbee,  Max  Lerner, 
et  al. 

The  Slavic  and  East  European  Journal .  XVI  :3. — Dra¬ 
matic  Structure  in  Cexov's  "Uncle  Vanja,"  Philip  Bor- 
dinat;  Dostoevsky’s  Czech  Reputation,  John  Fizer;  Cen¬ 
sorship  and  Literature:  Russia,  Poland,  and  the 
Ukraine,  H.  B.  Segel;  The  Effects  of  Communist  Policy 
on  the  Text  of  Tuwim's  "Polish  Flowers,"  Lawrence 
L.  Thomas. 


The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LVII:4. — Faulkner: 
The  Word  as  Principle  and  Power,  Florence  Leaver; 
The  Reconciliation  of  Ishmael:  "Moby-Dick”  and  the 
Book  of  fob,  C.  Hugh  Holman. 

Southwest  Review.  XLIII:4,  XLIVM. — Special  num¬ 
ber,  Fiction. — "Sister  Carrie"  Reconsidered,  Claude  M. 
Simpson,  Jr. 

Soviet  Literature.  1958:8,  9. — Devoted  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Soviet  republics  of  Central  Asia. — Freedom 
for  the  Artists,  Alexander  Karaganov. 

The  Texas  Quarterly.  1:4. — The  Rcassertion  of  the 
Personal,  James  Gindin;  Pilgrim’s  Progress:  Conrad 
Aiken's  Poetry,  Rufus  A.  Blanshard;  The  Houses  That 
fames  Built :"The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  R.  W.  Stallman; 
supplement.  Will  Clayton:  A  Short  Biography,  Ellen 
Clayton  Garwood. 

T bought.  XXXIII :  1 3 1 . — T he  Religious  Encounter  of 
East  and  West,  Jacques  Albert  Cuttat;  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture  and  the  Sense  of  Time,  William  T.  Noon;  Facts 
and  All  Man's  Fictions  (on  James  Gould  Cozzens), 
Francis  X.  Duggan. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLX1V:980,  981,  982.— 
Equity  and  Amateurs,  John  Wain;  Letters  from  Ezra 
Pound,  Patricia  Hutchins. — Monsieur  Gurd/ieff,  Rich¬ 
ard  Rees;  The  Novelist  as  Hero,  Bernard  Bergonzi. — 
Pasternak,  Manya  Harari;  About  My  Novels,  Alberto 
Moravia;  Love,  Chess  and  Death  (on  Samuel  Beckett), 
Roy  Walker;  Heidegger:  Philosopher  and  Prophet, 
Marjorie  Grene, 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  XIV:3. — My  kola  Skryp- 
nyk  and  the  Present  Situation  in  Ukraine,  Yuriy  Boyko. 

The  UNESCO  Courier.  XI  :9,  10,  11. — Water  Colours 
on  a  Grand  Tour,  Herbert  Read. — The  Greatest  Ene¬ 
mies  to  Liberty,  Aldous  Huxley. — A  New  Art  of  Build¬ 
ing,  Frangoise  Choay;  The  Language  of  Abstract  Art, 
Rfxjue  Javier  Laurenza;  My  Latest  Work — A  Wall, 
Joan  Miro. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  X.XV'III:!. — Spe¬ 
cial  issue.  The  Humanities  in  Soviet  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ilya  Galperin,  Roman  Samarin,  et  al. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  XII  :3,  4. — William 
Morris  and  the  Religion  of  Fellowship,  Charles  H.  Ke¬ 
gel;  The  Meaning  of  Meaninglessness:  A  Clue  to  Con¬ 
temporary  Art  and  Literature,  William  W.  Main;  Freud 
and  fung  Today,  C.  H.  Hardin  Branch;  To  Catch  a 
Saint:  Angelo  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  Robert  S. 
Mikkelsen. — D.  H.  Lawrence  in  Bandol:  A  Memoir, 
Brewster  Ghiselin;  Walden  on  Trial,  Truman  Nelson; 
symposium  The  Individual  at  Mid-Century,  Obert  C. 
Tanner,  et  al.;  The  Structure  of  Modern  Tragedy,  John 
Milstead;  Three  Modes  and  a  Myth  (on  Yeats’s,  Hux¬ 
ley's,  and  Graves’s  handling  of  the  Leda  myth),  John 
B.  Vickery. 

The  Western  Review.  XXIII: I. — Problems  of  Lyric 
Poetry,  Gottfried  Bcnn  (t);  Rebels  in  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  Anders  Ehnmark. 

Worldview.  1:9. — “A  Journal  of  Ethics  and  Foreign 
Affairs.” 

The  Yale  Review.  XLVIILl,  2.— The  Last  Days  of 
H.  L.  Mencken,  Robert  Allen  Durr. — Anthony  and  Oc¬ 
tavius,  Thomas  McFarland;  In  Gertrude's  Closet,  Wil¬ 
liam  Wasserstrom. 
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Various  Languages 

Tydskri]  vir  Lctterkunde.  VIII  :33. — Enkcle  Gedagtes 
oor  die  Voorloopers  van  die  Bybeldrama  in  Afrikaans, 
B.  Ic  Roux. 

Vindrosen.  V:4,  5. — Bentcerkninger  til  mine  Shake- 
speare-oversarttelser,  Boris  Pasternak;  Sydamerikanske 
digtere,  Uffe  Harder;  Omkring  Margaret  Mead,  Niels 
Lyhne  Jensen. — Iliaden  eller  Magtens  epos,  Simone 
'We\\\Videnskab  og  livstydning,  K.  E.  L0gstrup;  "Be- 
vara  ditt  leende,  ndr  gudarna  sviker,"  Erling  Christie; 
Vagn  Lundgaard  Simonsen  on  Simone  Weil. 

Het  Boek  van  Nu.  XII:I,  2,  3. — Klein  essay  over  het 
essay,  Garmt  Stuiveling;  De  Dichter  en  de  gemeen- 
schap,  J.  Greshoff;  Ddblin's  Hamlet,  G.  van  Suchtelen; 
Amy  van  Marken  on  Karl  Bjarnhof. — Het  Biografische 
in  de  Anton  Wachter-romans,  Nol  Gregoor;  further 
articles  on  Simon  Vestdijk  by  Pierre  H.  Dubois  (as  "the 
novelist”),  C.  J.  E.  Dinaux  (as  “the  poet”),  and  W.  A. 
Kramers  (as  “the  musicologist”). — Boris  Pasternak  fn 
de  Nobelprijs,  Pierre  H.  Dubois;  Herinnneringen  aan 
Geerten  Gossaert  (C.  Gerretson),  P.  H.  Ritter,  Jr.;  Max 
Schuchart  on  Graham  Greene’s  Our  Man  in  Havana. 

Wending.  XIII  :7,  8,  9. — Special  issue  on  education. 
— Een  mythe  der  Adolescentie,  H.  S.  Visscher;  P.  Min- 
deraa’s  Kroniek  der  Poezie. — C.  M.  Devries  on  John 
Osborne  and  Tennessee  Williams. 

Mana.  1957-8:1,  2,  3,  4. — Two  new  poems  by  M. 
Under;  I.  Laaban  on  P.  Celan  and  contemporary  Ger¬ 
man  poetry. — A.  Oras  on  medieval  Latin  religious  po¬ 
etry;  A.  Adson  on  E.  Schaper. — “A.  Tchaks’  Poem 
‘Life’  and  Its  Place  in  Latvian  Poetry,”  1.  Ivask;  K. 
Laitinen  on  P.  Haaviko  and  modern  Finnish  pioetry. — 
A.  Rannit  on  A.  Aspel;  “O.  Kokoschka  Illustrates  M. 
Under,”  1.  Ivask;  H.  Talvik’s  poems  in  English  and 
German  translations. 

Tulimuld.  1958:1,  2,  3,  4,  5. — “Thoughts  About  the 
Estonian  Bixik  and  the  Estonian  State,”  B.  Kangro. — 
“Marie  Under’s  Poetry  of  Exile,”  M.  Jiirma;  “About  the 
Personality  Structure  in  Our  Prose  Literature,”  1.  Miki- 
ver. — A.  Oras  on  M.  Under. — A.  Oras  on  P.  Mustapaa. 
“W.  K.  Matthews  as  a  Friend  of  the  Baltic  Peoples,” 
I.  Ivask;  “Memories  of  A.  H.  Tammsaare,”  A.  Arras. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1958:7,  8. — Actuelle 
Vlaamse  toneelproblemen ,  Andrisc  Poppe;  G.  Verbeke 
on  Plato’s  image  of  man;  Willem  Enzinck  on  Werner 
Ilelwig. — A.  G.  M.  van  Melsen  on  Epicure;  Remi  Bos- 
selaers  on  Jozef  Simons;  De  Vlaamse  dramatiek,  Paul 
van  Morckhoven;  Albert  Westerlinck  on  Maria  Ros- 
scels’s  novel  Ik  was  een  k^isten. 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift.  XII  :5,  6. — De  authentieke 
facques  Perk,  Achilles  Mussche;  Verjonging  der  Kaders 
voor  de  Franse  Roman?  Guy  Voets;  Hugo  Tomme  on 
the  African  periodical  Black  Orpheus. — Gaat  de  roman 
ten  onder?  (in  comment  and  independent  continuation 
of  symposium  The  Novel  Today:  Death  or  Transmuta¬ 
tion?  published  in  B.A.  32:2  &  32:3),  Herman  Tier- 
linck,  Gerard  Walschap,  Johan  Daisne,  Piet  van  Aken, 
Hubert  Lampo,  Karel  Jonckheere,  Ivo  Michiels,  B.  De- 
corte. 

De  Periscoop.  VIII:  10,  12,  IX:1,  2. — Maxim  Kroejer 
on  Ernst  Barlach;  J.  L.  de  Beider  on  Rabindranath  Ta¬ 
gore. — Het  Vlaamse  boek  t''*”  P-  van  Garsse;  Fin- 
land-Zweedse  literatuur,  Hildur. — Jan  Walravens  on 
Boris  Pasternak. 


Streven.  XII  :1,  2,  3. — Gedachten  over  de  heden- 
daagse  k^tholieke  roman,  Th.  Govaart;  K.  J.  Hahn  on 
Robert  Musil. — De  cultuur  in  de  Benelux,  Leo  Del- 
waide. — Willibald  Gdtze  on  Carl  Orff. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XLILIO,  1 1. — Dirk  Costers  levens- 
beschouwing,  Paul  de  Wispelaere;  Gerard  Walschap  en 
Eduard  Engels:  "Die  Weltliteratur,"  Walter  Gob^rs; 
Hans  Andreus:  Van  musiekk>ik^i^  Empedocles, 
M.  Rutten. — George  Bernard  Shaw  als  muziekeriticus, 
Donald  V.  Mehus;  Opera  en  toneel,  Willem  Pelemans. 

West-Vlaanderen.  VII:5. — Kortrijk  in  de  Leie  issue. 

Wetenschappelijke  Tijdingen.  XV1II:7,  8,  9. — “Or- 
gaan  van  de  Vereeiliging  voor  Wetenschap.” 

De  Tsjerne.  XIII  :9,  10,  11. — De  "fryske"  skilder 
Gerrit  Benner,  Boy  Wander. — Himsels  foarbylezend 
folk,  E.  B.  Folkertsma. — In  great  njoggent/inde-ieuwer, 
Jo  Smit. 

Kalpana.  1958:Sept. — Hindi  prose  and  verse. 

Irodalmi  Ujsdg.  IX:21,  22,  23,  24,  X:l. — Megnyito 
beszed  az  oktdber  23-i  francia-magyar  irotalalkozon , 
Pal  Ignotus;  A  pusztakamardsi  sir,  LiszIo  Cs.  Szabd; 
Kriidy  nyugaton,  Andras  Orvenyes;  A  populizmus  krr- 
deserdl,  Zoltan  Szabd. — Ket  utazas  Moszkvdba,  Boris 
Paszternak;  Karosszek  is  vizio,  Pildczi  Horvath 
Gydrgy;  A  makulatlan  Otvosmester,  Cs.  Szabd  Liszid. 
— Megegyszer  Paszternak,  Fejto  Ferenc;  Kisebb  Kdlte- 
menyek,  Horvith  Bela;  A.  Szokeveny,  Marek  Hlasko. 
— Kardcsonyi  csend,  Ignotus  P41;  Kardcsony,  Horvith 
Bela;  Egy  vasdrnap  mezokovesden,  Thomas  Wolfe; 
Gyermekkof,  Paldczi-Horvaih  Gydrgy — Szilveszteri 
odisszea,  Pah'Kzi-Horvath  Gydrgy;  Tdrtenelem  es  fovo, 
Ignotus  Pil;  Sdrgolyo  suhintok,  Hatir  Gydzd. 

Cj  Ldtahatdr.  1:1. — Rigmusok,  Gabor  Bikich;  Het 
lakat  alatt,  Zoltan  Sztaray;  Felszabaditds  vagy  felszaba- 
dulds,  Jdzsef  Molnar. 

aut  aut.  No.  47. — Meditazioni  fenomenologiche,  En- 
zo  Paci;  L'esistenza  altrui  nel  "Cogito"  di  Sartre,  Paolo 
Caruso;  Lukdes  e  i  problemi  del  realismo,  Vito  Amo- 
ruso. 

Convivium.  XXVI  :5. — Origini,  prospettive  e  limiti 
dello  strutturalismo,  Luigi  Heilmann;  L’"aition"  nella 
poesia  greca  prima  di  Callimaco,  Giancarla  Codrignani; 
/  modi  della  narrazione  in  Dante,  Rckco  Montano; 
Menendez  y  Pelayo  e  Tltalia,  W.  Theodor  Elwert.  , 

Filosofia.  IX:4. — Favella  e  favola,  Augusto  Guzzo; 
1748:  Viaggio  de  Hume  a  Torino,  Francesco  Barone. 

l^tterature  Moderne.  VI  11:5. — Calamandrei  scrit- 
tore,  Francesco  Flora;  Le  poesie  del  Carduca,  Raffaello 
Ramat;  Un  personaggio  degli  "Essays":  Estienne  de  la 
Boetie  (ll),  Maria  Teresa  Gianelli;  Sergio  Rossi  on 
Edith  Sitwell. 

ll  Mulino.  VII  :9,  10. — Articles  on  politics. 

Narrativa.  III:4. — Critica  stilistica,  Gino  Raya;  Pro- 
filo  di  Alberto  Cantoni,  Giulio  Natali;  Merimee  narra- 
tore,  Gino  Raya. 

Paragone.  IX;  106. — Su  alcuni  paradossi  della  metri- 
ca  moderna,  Franco  Fortini;  Alle  origini  della  poesia 
novecentesca:  " Soledades"  di  Antonio  Machado,  Oreste 
Macri;  Maria  Clotilde  Ottaviani  un  Doctor  Zhivago. 
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Questloni.  VI:5-6. — Moda  lertza  tempo.  Sul  jazz, 
T.  W.  Adorno;  Simone  Weil,  Elcmire  ZoIU. 

Rinasdta.  XV:8,  9,  10. — ‘‘Rasscgna  di  politica  e  di 
cultura  iuliana." 

Lo  Smeraldo.  XII  :5. — Avventura  novecentesca  di 
Edmondo  De  Amicit,  Georgio  Petrocchi. 

Societa.  XIV:^,  5,  6. — La  "Deutsche  Ideologie"  e  il 
prohlema  della  filosofia  come  ideologia,  Alfredo  Sa- 
l>ctti;  Im  polemica  sul  Croce  negli  studi  contemporanei, 
(iiovanni  Mastroianni;  Ernst  Robert  Curtius  o  la  critica 
del  luogo  comune,  Giuseppe  Petronio. — Marx,  la  si¬ 
nistra  hegeliana  e  I’ideologia  tedesca  (1),  Mario  Rossi; 
"Les  lettres  de  la  Marquise  du  Chatelet,"  Raolo  Alatri. 
-  -Scienza  e  societa  in  Marx,  Lucio  Colletti;  Mario  Rossi, 
contd.;  Onentamenti  della  critica  letteraria  americana 
nel  dopoguerra,  Gianfranco  Corsini. 

Tempo  Presente.  III:‘J-10,  II. — Massa  e  valori  di 
lultiira.  Carlo  Antoni;  Aloisio  Rendi  on  recent  articles 
in  (ierinan  periodicals  piertaining  to  literature;  N.  Ch. 
on  Pasternak's  autobiography. — Gli  eroi  di  Kerouac, 
Krncst  van  den  Haag;  ll  caso  Pasternal^,  anon. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XLI:10.  11,  12.—//  Carducci  e 
Tltalia.  I  giambi  ed  epodi,  Enzo  N.  Girardi. — Tempo  di 
crisi  nel  cinema  di  oggi,  Gianfranco  Rianchi;  L'incontro 
non  basta  (on  cultural  conventions),  Nazareno  Fab- 
bretti. — A  1900  anni  dalla  "Lettera  ai  romani,"  Giu¬ 
seppe  I^zzati;  Destino  di  una  generazione:  L’opera  di 
Roger  Martin  du  Card,  Charles  Moeller;  ll  revisionis- 
nio  degli  "ex,"  Ruggero  Orfei;  Appunti  per  il  teatro  di 
Pirandello,  Maria  Sticco. 

Dibtets  Venner.  1:1. — /  t/eneste  hos  "Ordene,"  Ar- 
nulf  0verland;  At'  en  trosbe/(iennelse  til  dil^tet,  Paal 
Brekke;  leg  velger  et  diljt,  Eugenia  Kielland;  Om  H 
stange  i  veggen,  Johan  Borgen. 

Samtiden,  LXVII:7, 8,9. —  Hvorjor  l(om  Knut  Ham¬ 
sun  I  ddrlig  selshqp  og  hvorledes  kjin  han  rehabihteres? 
Ci.  Langfeldt;  Norsk  riksmalordbok,  Didrik  Arup  Seip. 
— IJtteraturen  og  k^itikken,  Alf  Harbitz;  Darwin  of  det 
britiske  sinn,  Johan  Torgersen;  Anteckningar  om  I'er- 
ner  von  Heidenstam,  Sven  Stolpe. — Marcus  Aurelius  og 
iiiuderne  filosofi,  Anfinn  Stigen;  Reahsme,  roinantikk. 
mystikk,  Marie  VVilhclmsen;  Ibsen  og  Hedda  Cabler, 
Arild  llaaland. 

Vinduet.  XII :4. — Nors^e  romaner  og  noveller  1958, 
Magda  KiK'h  Thomassen;  Poesi  i  drets  norske  diktsam- 
linger,  Asbjprn  Aarnes;  En  forleggers  erindringer,  Jo¬ 
han  Borgen;  " Abstract  roman"?  Carl  Hambro;  Manda- 
rienes  nederlag,  Erling  Christie;  Symbohkkett  >  Sartres 
"Stengte  dprer"  (“Iluis  clos”),  Jeremi  Wasiutynski; 
Nihilismen  og  "la  pensee  de  Midi,"  Bernt  Vestre. 

"Oc”.  Nos.  2(17,  208. — “Revista  trimestrala  de  las 
I.eiras  Occitanas.” 

Sokhan.  IX  :3,  4,  5,  6,  7. — “History  of  Painting  in 
Western  Lands  (VII),’’  Pazhu  Hindch;  “Requirements 
for  the  Novice  in  Literary  Technique  (I),’’  Gabriel 
Marcel;  “Hans  Caruso,  A  Luminary  in  Literature,” 
Kaka’us  Jahandari;  “In  the  World  of  Art  and  Letters,” 
staff. — “Notes  on  the  Contemporary  Scene,”  Ibraj  Pur 
Baqir;  Hmdch,  contd.;  Marcel,  contd.;  “My  Personal 
Bias  Against  Free  Verse,”  Andre  Maurois;  Staff,  contd. 
— “Correct  Methods  in  Research,”  Dr.  ‘Abd  al-Husain 
Zarim  Khob;  Hindch,  contd.;  ”Ibn  Battutah:  World 
Pioneer,”  Odette  du  Pingaudcau;  Marcel,  contd. — 


“Silence,”  F.  N.  Tuttcheff;  Hindeh,  contd.;  “Venus  de 
Solare,”  Vercors. — “Pasternak  and  ‘Doctor  Zhivago,’  ’’ 
‘All  Riz4  Haideri;  “Books  and  the  Man,”  Dr.  ‘Abd  al- 
Husain  Zarim  Khob;  “The  Chinese  Language,” 
Kaka’us  Jahandari;  Hindeh,  contd. 

Kultura.  1958:12. — Komentarz  do  kpf^entarzy  o 
nagrodzie  Nobla,  Czeslaw  Milosz. 

Pamiftnik  Uteracki-  No.  49/1. — "Zakl{ty  dwor" — 
dzielo  sztuki,  Julian  Krzyzanowski;  Sylwet^a  literacka 
Adama  Pluga,  Irena  Maciejewska;  Krytyk  pozytyunsta 
— Kilka  uwag  o  zyciu  i  dzialalnosci  krytcznoliterackiej 
Antoniega  Gustawa  Bema,  Zbigniew  Zabicki;  Strom- 
berg — Odwirciedlienie  probliemow  mick.iewiciowskich 
w  Szwecji,  Apolonia  Zaluska;  Sprawa  realizmu  w 
powiesci,  Manfred  Kridl;  Z  ko''f^pondecji  Kraszew- 
sljiego,  Jacck  Kajtoch;  fozef  Ignacy  Kraszews^i  a  wy- 
dawey,  StanisJaw  Burkot. 

Brotma.  LXVII:4,  5. — A  Rainha  Dona  Leonor  e  os 
IJvros,  Mario  Martins;  Paulo  Durao  on  Alfred  Noyes; 
PoHica  e  Realidade  no  Cancioneiro  Peninsular  da  Idade 
Media,  Domingos  Maun'eio. — Poesia,  surrealismo  e  ab- 
stractismo,  Joao  Mendez;  Cronica  de  Poesia,  Joao  Maia, 
Joao  Mendes. 

Gazeta  Literdria.  Vl:72-74. — Vma  Carta  da  Socie- 
dade  Portuguesa  de  Escritores,  Mario  do  Amaral;  Mar¬ 
cos  Guedes,  Alberto  Moreira;  Ainda  a  Fraude  da  Obra 
de  Nietzsche,  Vasco  Vidal. 

Revista  de  Histdria.  IX:35. — Um  Capitulo  da  Histd- 
ria  do  Tomismo:  A  Teoria  do  Conhecimento  de  Tomas 
de  Aquino  e  Sua  Fonte  Imediata,  Carlos  Lopes  de 
Matos. 

Oktiabr'.  1958:10,  11. — Salamandra  (fiction),  V. 
Ochcrctin;  translations  of  poems  and  prose  by  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore;  Liniia  Sieyfulina,  N.  Yanovskii. — 
Spor  o  realtzmie,  V.  ShkIovsky;  Gogol  siegodnia, 
S.  Machinsky. 

Znamia.  1958:11. — Glubokji  tyl,  Boris  Polevoy. 

Zviezda.  1958:9,  10,  11. — Tik.biie  gory,  Sunao  To- 
kunaga;  Sunao  Tol(unaga,  Yakumasa  Kisida;  Stranicy 
zhyzni.  Vs.  Rozhdevstvienskii. — Tokunaga,  concl. — 
- -Zamietki  o  partiinosti  mastierstva,  A.  Shishkina; 
Nasha  dieystvitielnost  i  literaturnyi  protsess,  S.  Mar- 
vich;  Krakh  revizionistkikft  Izheprorokpv,  Z.  Gershko¬ 
vich. 

Biblioteksbladet.  XL1II:7,  8,  9. — “Organ  for  Sveriges 
allmanna  biblioteksforening.” 

Bi.M  med  AVB  ( Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin  med  All 
vdrldens  Berdttare).  XXVII:7,  8,  9. — Kring  "En  mdn- 
niska,"  Bo  Bcrgmann;  Eyvind  Johnson,  ordet  och  verl(- 
ligheten,  Peter  Hallbcrg;  Litterdra  strdvanden  i  brittiska 
samvdldet,  Gosta  Langenfclt;  Norsk.e  rpster,  Philip 
Houm. — Hos  Boris  Pasternak,  Nils  Ake  Nilsson;  Den 
nya  romanen,  C.  G.  Bjurstrom. — Ake  Runnquist  on 
books  in  Poland;  En  utveckUnkttndjlighet  for  fram- 
tidens  romankonst,  Alain  Robbe-Grillet;  Margit  Abe- 
nius  on  Pasternak’s  Doctor  Zhivago;  Lagerldfsforskare, 
Bengt  Nerman. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVII:4,  5. — Herbert  Tingsten  som 
litteraturkritiker,  Birger  Christofferson;  Sven  Willncr 
on  Finnish-Swedish  postwar  writing;  Per  Schwanbom 
on  Lars  Alhin;  Fra  den  danske  bogsieson,  Jprgcn  An¬ 
dersen. — Elden  och  pinyttfddelsen:  Ett  motiv  hos 
Strindberg,  Sven-Gustaf  Edqvist;  Celine  og  Danmark 
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filer  Gullivers  rejse  til  JJlliputiernes  land.  Henning 
Fengcr;  Vilhelm  El^elund  och  Goethe,  Algol  Werin. 

Tiden.  L:7,  8. — Political  and  social  articles. 

Andaze.  1958:Iuly. — “The  Problem  of  Ideas  in  Lit¬ 
erature,”  Maqbul  ‘Aziz;  “Interview  with  Albert  Ca¬ 
mus,”  Maqbul  ‘Aziz;  “Song  of  Algeria,”  Jilani  Kam- 
ran;  “Literary  Atmosphere  in  Lahore,”  Staff. 

Multi-Lingual 

The  German-American  Review.  XXV:1,  2. — Pasto- 
rius,  Intangible  Values,  Harold  Jantz. — German  Stu¬ 
dent  Periodicals,  Dietmar  Rothermund;  The  Elusive 
MCN,  Alfred  Werner. 

Annales  Universitatis  Saraviensis  (Philosophie-Let- 
tres).  VlI:3-4. — Das  Fortunaheiligtum  von  Palestrina 
Praeneste,  Heinz  Kahler;  Beitrdge  zur  mittelalterlichen 
Plastih.  in  Lothringen  und  am  Oberrhein  (cont.),  P. 
Volkelt,  H.  D.  Hofmann,  J.  A.  Schmoll  gen.  Eisen- 
werth;  Das  Finale  der  Neunten  Sinfonie:  Vorformen 
und  Entwicklungsgeschichte,  Joseph  Miiller-Blattau. 

El  Clarin.  No.  25. — Plot-Structure  in  "La  prudencia 
en  la  muier,"  Richard  J.  A.  Kerr;  Comentarios  sobre  el 
teatro  qwnteriano,  Maria  Luisa  Periz  Turner. 

Classica  et  Mediaevalia.  XIX;  1-2. — Plato’s  Theory 
of  Forms,  Jason  Xenakis;  Actus  Purus,  Johnny  Chris¬ 
tensen;  Von  Hippasus  bis  Philolaus,  Gustav  Junge; 
T heophrastos  on  Ostracism,  Antony  E.  Raubitschek; 
The  Problem  of  Cognition  of  the  External  World  in 
Stoic  Philosophy,  Bohdan  Wisniewski;  Sulpicius  Lu- 
percus  Serbastus  funior,  John  Ferguson;  Macrobe  uti¬ 
lise  par  un  pseudo-Erigene  et  par  Rupert  de  Deutz,  Hu¬ 
bert  Silvestre;  The  Raven  Banner  and  the  Changing  Ra¬ 
vens,  N.  Lukman;  The  Source  of  the  Anecdote  of  the 
Inconstant  Scholar,  Astrik  L.  Gabriel;  Die  heilige  Ur¬ 
sula  aiif  Helgoland,  Willy  Krogmann;  Florus  of  Lyons, 
Allen  Cabaniss. 

Culture.  XIX  :3. — Primeveres  dti  roman  canadien 
franfais  (ll),  Arsene  Lauziere;  Traditional  Symbolism 
in  Adele  Wiseman’s  "The  Sairifice,"  Stanley  G.  Mul¬ 
lins;  Benevolence  and  Self-Love  in  Butler’s  .Moral  Phil¬ 
osophy,  Joseph  M.  Walsh,  S.J. 

Edition.  IX :4. — Tri-lingual  (English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man)  international  b(M)k  advertiser  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Swiss  Publishers’  Corporation. 

Erasmus.  XI:  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8. — “Speculum  Scien- 
tiarum”  featuring  scholarly  reviews  of  scholarly  biH>ks 
in  the  Humanities  and  social  sciences. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  XI  :3. — Voltaire  and  Scotland, 
Henry  W.  Meikle;  Cardenio,  Kenneth  Muir;  2nd  instal¬ 
ment  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  to  Philocles  Regnier;  Un  regain  d’interet  pour  Ar¬ 
thur  Hugh  Clough,  Paul  Veyriras;  Points  de  vue  sur 
D.  H.  iMwrence,  M.  (iindre. 


La  Camargue  et  ses  poHes,  Alphonse  Roche;  Le  sym- 
bole  dans  les  "Racines  du  ciel,"  Andree  M.  F.  Kail. 

French  Studies.  XII  :4. — The  Present  State  of  Balzac 
Studies,  Charles  Gould;  Montesquieu’s  Correspondence: 
Additions  and  Corrections,  Robert  Shackleton;  Old 
French  Scholarship  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  The 
Glossary  of  La  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye,  L.  Gossman. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXXI ;4. — A  Modern  Proph¬ 
ecy  by  Michel  Georg  Conrad,  Stanley  R.  Townsend; 
Foreign  Nouns  in  German,  Jacob  Hieblc;  The  Increas¬ 
ing  Use  of  English  Words  in  German,  Paul  G.  Krauss; 
Misleading  German  Compound  Nouns,  Kurt  Keppler. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XIII  :4,  5. — Pascal  et  Saint 
Bernard,  Aimc  Forest;  Dudas  acerca  de  la  nociSn  de 
"sujetividad  transcendental,"  Juan  Roig  Gironella;  Pla- 
tone  in  alcuni  suoi  recenti  interpreti.  Carlo  Mazzantini; 
Spinoza’s  Argument  for  Political  Freedom,  Stanley  H. 
Rosen. — From  Naming  to  Fiction-Mahing,  Frederic 
Will;  Le  probDme  de  Dieu  dans  la  philosophie  de  M. 
Sartre,  Jean  fecole. 

Hispania.  XL1:4. — Profile  of  a  Great  Woman  (Ga- 
briela  Mistral),  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez;  Estado  actual 
del  teatro  espahol,  Juan  R.  Castellano;  Andre  Gide  and 
Brazil,  Martha  O’Nan;  A  Title  of  Distinction,  John  C. 
Dowling;  Cervantes  and  the  "Galeotes”  Episode,  James 
R.  Browne;  The  Beginning  of  Hispanic  Influence  on 
American  Drama,  Frederick  S.  Stimson;  Status  of  Span¬ 
ish  Studies  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Ludmilla  B.  Turke- 
vich. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXVI  :4. — Corominas’  "Dicciona- 
rio  critico  etimologico”:  An  Appreciation  with  Sug¬ 
gested  Additions,  Joseph  E.  Gillett  (t). 

The  Hungarian  Student.  Ill; I. — Hungarian  Youth 
and  Western  Culture,  L.  B. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Boohs.  IX:  1, 
2. — Poetry  in  Persia  Today  and  Yesterday,  P.  W.  Avery. 
— Heinz  Pionteh:  The  Reformation  of  the  Vacuum, 
Christopher  Middleton. 

The  fournal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LV1I:3. — The  German  Romanticists  and  Karl  Ludwig 
von  Haller’s  Doctrines  of  European  Restoration,  Her¬ 
bert  R.  Liedke;  The  Consistency  of  Goethe’s  "Tasso," 
Sigurd  Burckhardt;  Notes  on  the  Origin  and  History 
of  the  Earlier  "Biedermaier,"  Charles  A.  Williams; 
"foyce  after  Wo"  in  the  "Knight’s  Tale,"  Roltert  A. 
Pratt;  "The  Taming  of  a  Shrew"  and  “The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew":  A  Case  Reopened,  John  W.  Shrocder;  Dry- 
den  vs.  Hobbes:  An  Adaptation  from  the  Platonists, 
Jackson  1.  Cope;TAe  Development  of  the  "Canterbury 
Tales,"  Charles  A.  Owen,  Jr.;  History  and  Fiction  in 
"Panthalia:  or  the  Royal  Romance,"  Benjamin  Boyce; 
Rhymecraft  in  Edward  and  George  Herbert,  Mary  El¬ 
len  Rickey;  The  “Letters  Seal’d"  in  "Hamlet"  and  the 
Character  of  Claudius,  John  M.  Major;  Stylistic  Man¬ 
nerisms  of  the  "Gawain’’-Poet,  John  Dale  Ebbs. 


Etudes  Germaniques.  X11I:3. — Reflexions  sur  la  litte- 
rature  germanique,  Georges  Zink;  Strindberg  et  le  thea¬ 
tre  danois,  Maurice  Gravier;  "Die  l..eiden  des  /iingen 
Werthers."  Ein  burgerliches  Schichsal  im  absolii- 
tistischen  Staat,  Arnold  Hirsch  (t). 

The  French  Review.  XXXII  :1. — Franfoise  Sagan  de- 
vant  la  critique,  Michel  Guggenheim;  Albert  Camus  et 
la  classe  ouvribre,  Pierre  Aubery;  L’art  du  portrait  dans 
les  “Lettres  h  Sophie  Volland,"  Marline  Darmon  Meyer; 


Ubri.  V11I:2. — “International  Library  Review”  fea¬ 
turing  topical  articles  and  ifla  communications. 

Lietuviu  Dienos  (Lithuanian  Days.) —  1X:8,  9,  10. 
— Illustrated  Lithuanian-English  monthly  issued  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Litterair  Paspoort.  1958:Aug.-Sept.,  Oct. — Jean  A. 
Schalekamp  on  Robert  Sabatier  and  Jean  Reverzy;  Dolf 
Verspoor  on  Harry  Arthur  Siepmann’s  anthology  Verse 
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in  Trantlation;  Dc  "Nouvelle  Vague”  ii  maar  vaag  . . 

R.  Bakker. — J.  J.  Strating  on  Mary  Renault;  Jacques 
lien  I^aan  on  Jack  Kerouac's  On  the  Road;  Margrit  de 
Sablonicre  on  Richard  Wright;  Henri  Sandberg  on 
Dino  Buzzati;  De  onbel(ende  Pirandello,  Max  Nord. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XLI1:6,  7,  8. — High¬ 
er  Education  and  the  Future  of  Foreign  Languages: 
Aims  and  Needs,  Herbert  B.  Myron,  Jr.;  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Methodology  in  Europe  and  America,  Miriam  H. 
Hood. — Spanish-Portuguese  Transfer,  R.  E.  Chandler; 
Aural  Tests  in  Spanish  Grammar,  David  T.  Sisto. — 
Foreign  lasnguage  Training  in  the  Soviet  Union — A 
Qualitative  View,  Jacob  Ornstein. 

Modern  Philology.  LVI:2. — Symbolism  in  Medieval 
IJterature,  Morton  W.  BKximfield;  Quevedo  y  Juan  de 
Pineda,  R.  A.  Del  Piero;  Errors  Concerning  the 
Houyhnhnms,  George  Sherburn;  Beylisme,  romanti- 
cisme,  realisme,  Robert  Vigneron;  "Poets'  Politics” — 
Wallace  Stevens'  "Owl's  Clover,"  Joseph  N.  Riddel. 

Monatshefte.  L:5,  6. — Tiec/^s  Goethebild,  Marianne 
Thalmann;  Ein  unverdffentlithter  Bettina-Brief,  Wer¬ 
ner  Vordtriede;  Hermann  Hesse:  From  Eastern  Journey 
to  Castalia,  Murray  B.  Peppard. — Georg  Kaiser  im  ex- 
pressionistischen  Raum:  Zum  Problem  einer  Neudeu- 
tung  semes  Werkes,  Wolfgang  Paulsen;  Goethe's  "fu- 
denpredigt,"  James  W.  Marchand;  The  Covenant  with 
Hell  in  Klinger's  "Faust,"  Johannes  Nabholz. 

Orbit  Litterarum.  “Supplemcntum  II.” — Issue  on 
T heories  et  problemes:  Contributions  d  la  methodologie 
litthaire.  Einige  Bemerk.ungen  iiber  den  l^sartenappa- 
rat  zu  Werl^en  neuerer  Dichter,  Friedrich  Beissner;  Une 
ecole  nurvcgienne  d'esthetique  litteraire,  F.  J.  Billeskov 
Jansen;  Zum  Begriff  des  Realismus  fiir  die  erzahlende 
Dichtung  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  Richard 
Brinkmann;  Prologomena  zu  einer  Methodik,  Mogens 
Brpndstcd;  Anmeri^ungen  zu  einer  existentiellen  Litera- 
turbetrachtung,  Fritz  Dehn;  L'ereditd  crociana,  Giaco¬ 
mo  Devoto;  Synthetic  Method,  Lorentz  Eckhoff;  Le 
champ  stylistique  du  "Gouffre"  de  Baudelaire,  Pierre 
Guiraud;  Die  Wahrheit  des  Romans,  Wolfgang  Kayser; 
Poetry  and  the  Critical  Dilemma,  Niels  Kofoed;  La 
psychocritique  et  sa  methode,  Charles  Mauron;  A  pro¬ 
pot  d'une  lettre  de  Gustave  Lanson,  Pierre  Moreau;  La 
(Titica  letteraria  itahana,  Luigi  Russo;  Zur  Mdglichh.eit 
einer  Wortl^unst-Theorie,  Ad.  Stender-Petersen;  Rus¬ 
sian  Formalism,  a  School  in  Literary  Scholarship,  Carl 
Stief;  Notes  on  Needful  Pride  and  Resistless  Day,  Bent 
Suncsen;  Litterature  et  linguistique,  Hans  Sorensen; 
The  Chicago  School,  H.  P.  H.  Teesing;  Some  Aspects 
of  the  Poetic  Image,  Finn  Vergmann. 

PMLA.  LXXIILS,  Parts  I,  2. — /Elfric's  Grammatical 
Terminology,  Edna  Rees  Williams;  Medieval  History, 
Moral  Purpose,  and  the  Structure  of  Lydgate's  "Siege 
of  Thebes,”  Robert  W.  Ayers;  Politics  and  Poetry  in 
Andrew  Marvell,  Lawrenc**  W.  Hyman;  Heroical  Love 
in  Dryden't  Heroic  Drama,  Scott  C.  Osborn;  Birch, 
Johnson,  and  Elizabeth  Carter:  An  Episode  of  1738-39, 
Edward  Ruhe;  Dialectic  in  "The  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell,"  Harold  Bloom;  Goethe's  Thought  in  the 
Light  of  Hit  Pronouncements  on  Applied  and  Misap¬ 
plied  Mathematics,  Martin  Dyck;  The  Family  Tree  in 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  "Die  Elixiere  des  Teufels,"  Ken¬ 
neth  G.  Negus;  The  Elm  and  the  Vine:  Notes  Toward 
the  History  of  a  Marriage  Topos,  Peter  Demetz; 
Vigny  and  Pascal,  Charles  G.  Hill;  The  Browning-Ros- 


etti  Friendship:  Some  Unpublished  Letters,  Arthur  A. 
Adrian;  Troit  lettres  inedites  de  Renan,  Rene  M.  Ga- 
land;  Whitman's  Indirect  Expression  and  Its  Applica¬ 
tion  to  "Song  of  Myself,"  Thomas  J.  Rountree;  Eugenio 
de  Castro  and  the  Introduction  of  "Modernitmo”  to 
Spain,  John  M.  Fein;  The  Unmistakable  Stephen  Crane, 
Stanley  B.  Greenfield;  Giraudoux  and  the  Split  Per¬ 
sonality,  Will  L.  McLendon;  Vision  in  "To  the  Light¬ 
house,”  Glenn  Pedersen. — Seventy-fifth  anniversary 
issue. 

Revista  de  Historia  de  AmMca.  No.  “IS. — Santa  Ma¬ 
ria  la  Antigua  del  Darien,  premih-e  "ville”  coloniale  de 
la  Terre  Ferme  americaine,  Charles  Verlinden;  Notes 
on  the  Identity  of  Pedro  Gutierrez  de  Santa  Clara  and 
Some  Members  of  His  Family,  Robert  B.  Knox. 

Revista  Iberoamericana.  XXIII  ;46. — Homage  to 
Ricardo  Rojas,  with  articles  by  Bernardo  Canal  Fei- 
joo,  Raul  H.  Castignano,  Roberto  F.  Giusti,  Ronald 
Hilton,  et  al.;  O  Modernismo  Brasileiro,  Alceu  Amo¬ 
roso  Lima;  Las  ediciones  del  "Facundo,”  Guillermo 
Ara;  Sarmiento,  German  Arciniegas;  Ulrich  Leo  on  El 
sustituto  by  Carlos  Mazzanti. 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  XXX1I:3. — L'image 
de  Venise  dans  I'oeuvre  de  Hofmannsthal,  Genevieve 
Bianquis;  Wyspianski  ft  son  theatre,  Jean  Fabre;  Un  cat 
de  nationahsme  litteraire:  "Quo  Vadis?”  en  France, 
Maria  Kosko;  George  Moore  et  Mallarme,  Jean  Noel; 
John  Payne  et  Mallarme,  Mariana  Ryan;  Coup  d'oeil  tur 
la  bibliotheque  anglaise  de  Mallarme,  Eileen  Souffrin; 
Der  Einfluss  Rimbauds  auf  Georg  Trakh  Friedhelm 
Pamp;  Maurice  Barres  en  Turquie,  Jean  Richer;  Rea¬ 
lisme,  poesie  et  realite  au  theatre,  Jean  Jacquot;  Le 
realisme  au  theatre,  B.  Munteano. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  CI:2. — Dareios 
von  Alexander  getotet,  Friedrich  Pfister;  Des  Herakles 
Himmelfahrt,  Max  Miihl;  Das  Recht  des  romischen 
Soldaten  (1),  Erich  Sander. 

Romance  Philology.  XII ;2. — La  "General  estoria": 
notas  literarias  y  filologicas  (1),  Maria  Rosa  Litla  de 
Malkiel. 

Studi  Francesi.  No.  6. — Nuovi  contributi  alia  storia 
del  termine  e  del  concetto  di  "Renaissance,”  Franco  Si¬ 
mone;  L'ecrivain  et  I'orateur  chrhien  suivant  fean- 
Pierre  Camus,  Jean  Dagens;  Rousseau,  D'Alembert  et 
Diderot,  traducteurs  de  Tacite,  Jurgen  von  Stackelberg; 
//  "Barzaz-Breiz”  e  la  poesia  romantica  franco-bre- 
tone:  Hersart  de  la  Villemarque,  Corrado  Rosso. 

Vox  Romanica.  XVII: I. — Zur  Methodik  der  Wortge- 
schichte:  Spanisch  "atuendo,"  A.  Steiger;  Les  Serments 
de  Strasbourg  et  le  ms.  B.  N.  lat.  9768,  A.  Tabachovitz; 
Aspasia,  Emilio  Peruzzi;  Zur  Verbal  flexion  der  M  und¬ 
art  von  Livigno,  Joseph  Huber;  Zur  judenportugiesi- 
schen  Ubersetzung  des  "Libro  conplido”  (ll),  Gerold 
Hilty. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Anglittik  und  Amerikanistik-  VI  :L — 
The  Place  of  Lilburne,  Overton,  and  Walwyn  in  the 
Tradition  of  English  Prose,  A.  L.  Morton;  l.xxical  and 
Syntactical  Collocation  in  Contemporary  English,  O.  S. 
Akhmanova;  Die  Entstehung  des  neuenglischen  "its," 
Martin  Lehnert;  On  the  Grammatical  Categories  of 
Present  Participle  and  Gerund  in  English,  Harry  Spitz- 
bardt;  Zum  “t/d''-Problem  in  der  nordhumlmschen 
Verbal  flexion,  Rolf  Berndt;  Lorenzo-Kult  in  Seifers- 
dorf,  Helmut  Findeisen. 


Speculum  Sciuntiarum 

Founded  La  1947  at  the  luggeation  J<^ian  Huizinga 

Edited  by  Rudolf  Jud 

A  adtmd  gnd  fcirmtific  organ  for  the  information  of  libraries  stttd  umaersitiet 
It  appean  monthly,  containa  64  pp.  of  reriewi  and  a  list  of  the  latest  publications,  and  deals  with 
Gciiatal  Works,  Philosophy,  Psy^ology,  Religion,  Law,  Social  Sciences,  Philology,  Literatu^ 
History  of  Art,  Music,  Archaecdogy,  Antiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  special 
feature  of  Brattmtu  is  its  ‘TJoirersality"  (Sektoeiteriseke  Hocksehidaeitumg),  ^  remarkable 
precision  of  its  criticism  (Die  Weitsooche),  and  its  unique  ideological  policy  (Albert  Thide). 

Eztxacts  from  critidsms: 

*^e  cannot  commend  Erasmus  too  hi^y  for  being  truly  an  aduerement  which 
we  only  dared  hope  for  in  our  dreams  and  of  which  we  only  see  the  outline  on 
the  horizon  of  the  future.”  (Voz  del  IXa,  Monterideo) 

”We  feel  the  bracing  and  healthy  air  of  constructive  criddsm,  tempered  by  the 
art  of  subtle  feeling  and  the  will  to  understand  things  of  a  different  nature.” 

(Sudwestfunk/UKW,  Baden-Baden) 

*Tor  the  scientist  Erasmus  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  tool.”  (Radio  Wien) 

Stecheri-Hafner,  Inc.,  New  York  3 

or  H.  R.  Sauerlander  &  Co.,  Aarau,  Switzerland 
(Review  oopia  and  editorial  correspondence  to  be  tent  to  Erumut,  Riedeselstr.  61,  Darmstadt, 
Germany) 


“The  outatanding  general  journal  of  modem  language  teaching 
in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications,  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 
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